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PREFACE 


The Collegiate Institute for the Study of Buddhist Traditions of the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan is very pleased to be able to present this collection of papers 
by Professor Gregory Schopen as the second volume in its series. Through his 
meticulous studies of a wide range of neglected or forgotten sources, many of 
which are carved in stone, Professor Schopen has effected a major shift in the 
direction of Buddhist Studies, a shift away from the sometimes excessive focus 
upon the rarefied categories of the scholastic productions by monastic elites, and 
a shift toward a recognition of the importance of the materiality of “popular ” 
practice. These practices not only occupied the concerns of a much larger segment 
of the Buddhist communities of India, both monastic and lay, but served as the 
inevitable context for the formulation and elaboration of scholastic doctrine. 

Professor Schopen’s work, published over the last fifteen years in a wide 
range of scholarly journals, has been focused broadly on two issues in the history 
of Indian Buddhism; monastic life and the rise of the various movements that 
we refer to as the Mahayana. Monastic Buddhism in India is the subject of the 
current volume. Professor Schopen’s highly influential papers on the rise of the 
Mahayana, which have called into question both the coherence of the category 
as well as its date, are currently being edited for publication as the next volume 
in our series. 

The present volume provides an essential foundation for a social history of 
Indian Buddhist monasticism. Challenging the popular stereotype that repre¬ 
sented the accumulation of merit as the domain of the layperson while monks 
concerned themselves with more sophisticated realms of doctrine and meditation, 
Professor Schopen problematizes many assumptions about the lay-monastic dis¬ 
tinction by demonstrating that monks and nuns, both the scholastic elites and 
the less learned, participated actively in a wide range of ritual practices and 
institutions that have heretofore been judged “popular,” from the accumulation 
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and transfer of merit; to the care of deceased relatives (a practice once assumed 
to have been part of “the Chinese transformation of Buddhism”); to serving as 
sponsors and donors, rather than always as the recipients, of gifts; to (possibly) 
the coining of counterfeit currency. A particular emphasis of the current volume 
is the role played by monks in the disposition of their own dead, combining a 
close examination of the various rules for monastic funerals contained in the 
vinaya with an analysis of the available epigraphical and archaeological evidence. 
In addition. Professor Schopen provides fascinating perspectives on the role of 
the deceased Buddha in the particulars of Indian Buddhist monastic life, both 
as a relic whose presence bestows sanctity on its environs and as a permanent 
resident and property holder in the monastic economy. Taken together, the 
studies contained in this volume represent the basis for a new historiography of 
Buddhism, not only for their critique of many of the idees revues of Buddhist 
Studies but for the compelling connections they draw between apparently dispa¬ 
rate details. 

All of these papers have been published previously and have been revised 
slightly here to provide a greater consistency of style. Despite the fact that they 
have appeared elsewhere, it was the opinion of the faculty of the Institute for 
the Study of Buddhist Traditions that their importance warranted their being 
gathered from far and wide into a single volume because of the edification and 
intellectual stimulation they provide as we continue to call into question past 
assumptions and to ask increasingly difficult questions about the elusive category 
we call Buddhism. 


Donald S. Lopez, Jr. 
Institute for the Study of 
Buddhist Traditions 
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CHAPTER I 


Archaeology and Protestant 
Presuppositions in the Study of 
Indian Buddhism 


The way in which the history of Indian Buddhism has been studied by 
modern scholars is decidedly peculiar. What is perhaps even more peculiar, 
though, is that it has rarely been seen to be so. This peculiarity is most 
readily apparent in what appears at first sight to be a curious and unargued 
preference for a certain kind of source material. This curious preference, 
although it may not be by any means uniquely characteristic of the study 
of Indian Buddhism, is particularly evident there; so too is the fact that it 
has no obvious scholarly justification. We might first look at a small sample 
of statements expressing this preference and at its consequences. Then we 
must at least ask what can possibly lie behind it. 

When Europeans first began to study Indian Buddhism systematically there 
were already two bodies of data available to them, and the same is true today. 
There was, and is, a large body of archaeological and epigraphical material, 
material that can be reasonably well located in time and space,’ and material 
that is largely unedited and much of which was never intended to be “read.”^ 
This material records or reflects at least a part of what Buddhists—both lay 
people and monks—actually practiced and believed.^ There was, and is, an 
equally large body of literary material that in most cases cannot actually be 
dated'* and that survives only in very recent manuscript traditions.^ It has been 
heavily edited,^ it is considered canonical or sacred, and it was intended—at the 
very least—to inculcate an ideal.^ This material records what a small, atypical 
part of the Buddhist community wanted that community to believe or practice. 
Both bodies of material, it is important to note, became available to Western 
scholars more or less simultaneously.® The choice of sources for the scholar 
interested in knowing what Indian Buddhism had been would seem obvious. 


Originally published in History of Reli^ons 31 (1991): 1-23. Reprinted with stylistic 
changes with permission of The University of Chicago Press. 
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But the choice made was, apparently, not based on an assessment of the two 
kinds of sources as historical witnesses, but on some other kind of an assumption. 
This assumption, it appears, more than anything else has determined the status 
and use of archaeological and epigraphical sources in the study of Indian Bud¬ 
dhism, and this assumption, apparently, accounts for the fact that an overriding 
textual orientation was in place very early in Buddhist studies. 

In discussing Burnouf, who died in 1852 and whom he calls “the brilliant 
founder of the study of Buddhism,” de Jong, himself the most recent historian 
of Buddhist studies, says; “Burnouf stressed the fact that Indian Buddhism had 
to be studied on the basis of the Sanskrit texts from Nepal and the Pali texts 
from Ceylon. . . . Burnouf was well aware of the fundamental importance of the 
study of texts for the history of Buddhism. His idea with regard to India at the 
time of the Buddha, the doctrine of the Buddha and its later development, the 
relation of Buddhism to caste, etc., which he develops in the Introduction, are all 
based on a careful study of the texts" (emphasis added). 

De Jong himself has made a number of statements that clearly indicate that 
the position he ascribes to Burnouf in the first half of the nineteenth century is 
very much his own position in the second half of the twentieth: “Each of these 
vehicles [the three main “divisions” of Buddhism] has produced a rich literature. 
Undoubtedly, this literature is the most important source of knowledge of 
Buddhism. Buddhist art, inscriptions, and coins have supplied us with useful 
data, but generally they cannot be fully understood without the support given 
by the texts. Consequently, the study of Buddhism needs first of all to be 
concentrated on the texts. . . 

De Jong’s statement is of interest both because it is recent and representative 
and because it makes explicit some of the assertions and assumptions that lie 
behind it. Notice first that de Jong gives a variant version of the all-too-common, 
simplistic view of archaeology as “the handmaiden of history.”" But he goes 
even further: not only must archaeology be the handmaiden of literary sources, 
it and the evidence it brings forth can only be “fully understood” with “the 
support given by the texts”; not only must archaeology support and amplify the 
literary sources, it must also be supported and amplified by them; otherwise, it 
has no real use. It cannot be an independent witness. It cannot, therefore, tell 
a different story. 

But notice too that this position, which gives overriding primacy to textual 
sources, does not even consider the possibility that the texts we are to study to 
arrive at a knowledge of “Buddhism” may not even have been known to the 
vast majority of practicing Buddhists—both monks and laity. It is axiomatically 
assumed that the texts not only were known but were also important, not only 
were read but were also fully implemented in actual practice. But no evidence 
in support of these assumptions, or even arguments for them, is ever presented.’^ 
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Notice too that no mention is made of the fact that the vast majority of 
the textual sources involved are “scriptural,” that is to say, formal literary expres¬ 
sions of normative doctrine.'^ Notice, finally, that no thought is given to the 
fact that even the most artless formal narrative text has a purpose, and that in 
“scriptural” texts, especially in India, that purpose is almost never “historical” 
in our sense of the term.'"* In fact, what this position wants to take as adequate 
reflections of historical reality appear to be nothing more or less than carefully 
contrived ideal paradigms. This is particularly clear, for example, in regard to 
what these canonical texts say about the monk. But in spite of this, scholars 
of Indian Buddhism have taken canonical monastic rules and formal literary 
descriptions of the monastic ideal preserved in very late manuscripts and treated 
them as if they were accurate reflections of the religious life and career of actual 
practicing Buddhist monks in early India. Such a procedure has, of course, placed 
archaeology and epigraphy in a very awkward position. If, then, archaeology and 
epigraphy are to be in the service of a “history” based on written sources of this 
kind, then they are going to have to “support and amplify" something that very 
probably did not exist: they are going to have to sit quietly in the corner spinning 
cloth for the emperor’s new clothes. 

That this is largely what has happened and continues to happen is again 
not difficult to document. We might, as a simple example, cite a series of 
passages from a variety of scholars that address in one way or another the 
question of whether individual monks owned personal property—a question of 
considerable importance, since it bears on the character of Buddhist monasticism 
and because Buddhism has been presented as “the world-renouncing religion 
par excellence. ”' ’ 

Biihler, in discussing the second or first century b.c.e. donative inscriptions 
from SahcT, said: “Proceeding to the inscriptions which mention donations made 
by monks and nuns, the first point, which must strike every reader, is their 
great number, ... As the Buddhist ascetics could not possess any property, they must 
have obtained by begging the money required for making the rails and pillars. 
This was no doubt permissible, as the purpose was a pious one” (emphasis 
added)."’ Discussing the Bharhut donative inscriptions, which may slightly 
predate those from SancT, Liiders said much the same thing: “It is perhaps 
striking to find monks and nuns making donations, as they were forbidden to own 
any personal property besides some ordinary requisites. Probably we have to suppose 
that they collected the money required for some pious purpose by begging it 
from their relatives and acquaintances” (emphasis added)." 

Arguing that a “small jar” from Hadda that had a KharosthT inscription on 
it containing the name of a monk was not a gift made to that monk but rather 
“a funerary jar” intended to hold his ashes, Fussman said, in part: “Surtout il 
parait surprenant que le don soit fait a un moine en particulier. C’est contraire 
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aux prescriptions du vinaya; . . . On peut done penser que la jarre etait destinee a 
I’inhumation du moines”—to which he adds in a note: “En ce cas it n’y aurait 
pas violation des regies du vinaya" (emphasis added).Marshall, commenting on 
one of the numerous hoards of coins found at the monastic site surrounding the 
Dharmarajika at Taxila, said: "Probably the hollow block of kanjQr was merely 
a secret hiding place where one of the monks hid his store of coins . . . the 
possession of money by a monk was contrary, of course, to the rule of the Church, 
but the many small hoards that have been found in monasteries of the early 
medieval period leave little room for doubt that by that time the rules had 
become more or less a dead letter.”'^ Finally, Spink, in an overview of Ajanta, 
said: “A number of inscriptions at Ajanta also prove that some of the caves, and 
numerous separate images, were donated by the monks themselves. This is an 
interesting commentary on the changing of Buddhism in India, for it suggests 
that monks, far from having renounced all worldly goods, were sometimes men 
of considerable wealth. It is doubtful that Buddhabhadra, the chief donor of the 
elaborate cave 26—a man who proclaims himself the friend of kings—spent 
very much time humbly wandering from village to village with his begging 
bowl as his predecessors in the early days of Buddhism certainly did” (emphasis added). 

The point here is not whether individual monks or nuns did or did not 
possess private property; the evidence we have, from all periods, indicates that 
they did. The point is that every time epigraphers, archaeologists, or art historians 
encountered evidence that even suggested the possibility that monks or nuns 
owned personal property, they first signaled their surprise (“It is perhaps striking, 
. . . ’ "Above all it appears surprising . . .”) and then immediately invoked either 
explicitly or implicitly the rules in the canonical monastic codes against it to 
assert, in one way or another, that they were not really seeing what they saw. 
Either that, or they neutralized what they were seeing by attributing it to a 
“late change” or implied “decline” within the tradition. They all axiomatically 
assumed that the textual ideal either was or had been actually in operation, that 
if it said so in a text it must have been so in reality. 

There appears to be, however, no actual evidence that the textual ideal was 
ever fully or even partially implemented in actual practice; at least none is ever 
cited. And even though the mere existence of rules against it might suggest 
that monks did own personal property,^‘ and even though it is clear that in the 
textual ideal itself the infraction of those rules was a “minor offence,and even 
though it is almost certain that in a strictly legal sense “the monk might retain 
the ownership of the property that he had abandoned,still all material evidence 
that monks did have personal property must be explained away: Biihler’s “they 
must have obtained by begging,” Luders’ “Probably we have to suppose.” This 
is an archaeology truly in the service of written sources, no matter how idealized 
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the latter may be, an archaeology that will find itself forced to retire in the face 
of frequently indelicate situations. One example must suffice. 

We know that Longhurst’s Monastery 1 at Nagarjunikonda was the gift of 
a lay-sister {updsikd) named BodhisrT, and that it was the property of "the 
Theravadin teachers of Ceylon.” These same “teachers” are further described in 
the epigraphy of Nagarjunikonda as “skilled in the exegesis of both the letter 
and meaning of the ninefold instruction of the teacher and the preservers of the 
tradition of the holy lineage.”^"* It is of some significance that it was in this 
monastery, belonging to this group, that Longhurst discovered in one of the 
cells “a large number of small lead coins of the usual South Indian type of about 
the second century A.D,” But he also found, together with these coins, “a lump 
of lead ore and an earthenware die for the manufacture of coins of this size and 
pattern.” Longhurst says simply that this indicates “that the monks made their 
own coins.No mention is made of the fact that the authority for minting 
coins in early India was vested in the state, or in guilds of traders or “moneyers” 
by the power of the state.This would suggest either that the monk or monks 
who lived in Monastery 1 at Nagarjunikonda were involved in trading and 
commercial enterprises and were empowered by the state to do so, or that they 
were involved in counterfeiting. It is difficult to say which possibility is the 
more likely, but either alternative is interesting for what it might say about the 
character of actual, historical Buddhist monasticism. Evidence for such activities 
is, moreover, by no means limited to Nagarjunikonda.^ 

The question of ownership by Buddhist monks of private wealth is, of 
course, not the only question that has been handled in this curious way. Another 
important example we might look at concerns the so-called doctrine of karma. 

There are hundreds of short, simple donative inscriptions on the railings 
surrounding the stupas at Sand and Bharhut that have been assigned to the 
second or first century B.C.E. Almost every one of them says something like 
vajigutasa ddnam, “the gift of Vajiguta,” or ghosdye ddnam, “the gift of Ghosa,” 
or one or another of hundreds of names, frequently with a title added indicating 
the donor’s religious or secular status. That is all. The intention of the donor, 
the reason behind the gift, is—with only one exception—simply never stated. 
Confronted with this situation, Lamotte, in a book entitled Histoire du bouddhisme 
indien, a book that is the standard authority in the field, was able to say; “At 
this time the mentality remains strictly orthodox, that is to say it conforms to 
the spirit of the Buddha. By their charity, the generous donors [at Bharhut and 
Sand] never hope to reach the level of Nirvdna, but simply intend to benefit 
from the five advantages of the gift signaled by the Anguttara (III p. 38-41).”^*^ 
Putting aside the fact that it is difficult to know how Lamotte knew exactly 
what “the spirit of the Buddha” was, still it is interesting to notice what happens 
here. The inscriptions themselves—again with one exception—say nothing about 
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intention, nothing about what the donors’ “hope ” or what they “intended. ” 
There is, moreover, no evidence that the Anguttara was ever known at either 
Bharhut or SancT. Nevertheless, Lamotte not only imputes to actual individuals 
very specific intentions where none are actually expressed, he also assigns these 
intentions to a very specific text that he cannot, in fact, actually place at either 
site. This is at best a curious kind of history, a kind of history that—to put it 
most simply—seems to assume if it says so in a canonical text, it must have 
been so in reality. It does not seem to matter, again, that there is no actual 
evidence that this formal doctrine was ever a part of actual Buddhist practice. 

If this assumption is able to override the absence of evidence, it is also 
important to notice that it is also able to override the presence of contrary 
evidence. After ascribing to the donors at Bharhut and SancT the very specific 
intention of “benefiting from the five advantages ” described in the canonical 
Anguttara, Lamotte goes on to say: “There can be no question [at Bharhut and 
SancT] of transferring the merit [of their gift] to someone else, nor moreover of 
formulating intentions which the mechanism of the retribution of acts would 
render inoperative.”^** Notice again that there can be no question either of 
transferring the merit or even of formulating a particular intention because, by 
implication, the mechanism of the retribution of acts would render both inopera¬ 
tive: that is to say, real donors—actual people—could only intend or want what 
was in conformity with a textual doctrine. There are, of course, a number of 
problems here, not the least of which is that it has never been established that 
a strict doctrine of retribution of acts was ever actually recognized outside of 
texts; it has never been established that it had any impact on actual behavior. 
In fact, what we know from contemporary anthropological studies of both Bud¬ 
dhist and Hindu communities where this doctrine is officially recognized suggests 
otherwise. It suggests that, where the doctrine is known at all, it is generally 
invoked in very limited and specific contexts, and people’s behavior and their 
motivations are largely governed by other ideas or forms of a doctrine of karma 
that differ, sometimes very markedly, from the classical, textual doctrine.’' 
Moreover, epigraphical data suggest that this has always been the case. Oddly 
enough, this is clear even at Bharhut and SancT, the sites Lamotte is specifically 
referring to. 

As we have seen, the vast majority of donors at both sites do not record 
their intentions. There is only one exception. But in this single case in which 
the donor actually states his own intention, that intention is exactly what Lamotte 
says is impossible: it is exactly what the textual doctrine of the retribution of 
acts would render inoperative. However, Sagharakhita, the donor in question, 
does not seem to know that. He makes his gift matapituna athaya, “for the benefit 
of his mother and father.”’" This, in fact, is one of the earliest expressions of and 
the only actually attestable form of the actual—as opposed to the ideal—Buddhist 
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and transfer of merit; to the care of deceased relatives (a practice once assumed 
to have been part of “the Chinese transformation of Buddhism”); to serving as 
sponsors and donors, rather than always as the recipients, of gifts; to (possibly) 
the coining of counterfeit currency. A particular emphasis of the current volume 
is the role played by monks in the disposition of their own dead, combining a 
close examination of the various rules for monastic funerals contained in the 
vinaya with an analysis of the available epigraphical and archaeological evidence. 
In addition. Professor Schopen provides fascinating perspectives on the role of 
the deceased Buddha in the particulars of Indian Buddhist monastic life, both 
as a relic whose presence bestows sanctity on its environs and as a permanent 
resident and property holder in the monastic economy. Taken together, the 
studies contained in this volume represent the basis for a new historiography of 
Buddhism, not only for their critique of many of the idees revues of Buddhist 
Studies but for the compelling connections they draw between apparently dispa¬ 
rate details. 

All of these papers have been published previously and have been revised 
slightly here to provide a greater consistency of style. Despite the fact that they 
have appeared elsewhere, it was the opinion of the faculty of the Institute for 
the Study of Buddhist Traditions that their importance warranted their being 
gathered from far and wide into a single volume because of the edification and 
intellectual stimulation they provide as we continue to call into question past 
assumptions and to ask increasingly difficult questions about the elusive category 
we call Buddhism. 


Donald S. Lopez, Jr. 
Institute for the Study of 
Buddhist Traditions 
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CHAPTER I 


Archaeology and Protestant 
Presuppositions in the Study of 
Indian Buddhism 


The way in which the history of Indian Buddhism has been studied by 
modern scholars is decidedly peculiar. What is perhaps even more peculiar, 
though, is that it has rarely been seen to be so. This peculiarity is most 
readily apparent in what appears at first sight to be a curious and unargued 
preference for a certain kind of source material. This curious preference, 
although it may not be by any means uniquely characteristic of the study 
of Indian Buddhism, is particularly evident there; so too is the fact that it 
has no obvious scholarly justification. We might first look at a small sample 
of statements expressing this preference and at its consequences. Then we 
must at least ask what can possibly lie behind it. 

When Europeans first began to study Indian Buddhism systematically there 
were already two bodies of data available to them, and the same is true today. 
There was, and is, a large body of archaeological and epigraphical material, 
material that can be reasonably well located in time and space,’ and material 
that is largely unedited and much of which was never intended to be “read.”^ 
This material records or reflects at least a part of what Buddhists—both lay 
people and monks—actually practiced and believed.^ There was, and is, an 
equally large body of literary material that in most cases cannot actually be 
dated'* and that survives only in very recent manuscript traditions.^ It has been 
heavily edited,^ it is considered canonical or sacred, and it was intended—at the 
very least—to inculcate an ideal.^ This material records what a small, atypical 
part of the Buddhist community wanted that community to believe or practice. 
Both bodies of material, it is important to note, became available to Western 
scholars more or less simultaneously.® The choice of sources for the scholar 
interested in knowing what Indian Buddhism had been would seem obvious. 
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But the choice made was, apparently, not based on an assessment of the two 
kinds of sources as historical witnesses, but on some other kind of an assumption. 
This assumption, it appears, more than anything else has determined the status 
and use of archaeological and epigraphical sources in the study of Indian Bud¬ 
dhism, and this assumption, apparently, accounts for the fact that an overriding 
textual orientation was in place very early in Buddhist studies. 

In discussing Burnouf, who died in 1852 and whom he calls “the brilliant 
founder of the study of Buddhism,” de Jong, himself the most recent historian 
of Buddhist studies, says; “Burnouf stressed the fact that Indian Buddhism had 
to be studied on the basis of the Sanskrit texts from Nepal and the Pali texts 
from Ceylon. . . . Burnouf was well aware of the fundamental importance of the 
study of texts for the history of Buddhism. His idea with regard to India at the 
time of the Buddha, the doctrine of the Buddha and its later development, the 
relation of Buddhism to caste, etc., which he develops in the Introduction, are all 
based on a careful study of the texts" (emphasis added). 

De Jong himself has made a number of statements that clearly indicate that 
the position he ascribes to Burnouf in the first half of the nineteenth century is 
very much his own position in the second half of the twentieth: “Each of these 
vehicles [the three main “divisions” of Buddhism] has produced a rich literature. 
Undoubtedly, this literature is the most important source of knowledge of 
Buddhism. Buddhist art, inscriptions, and coins have supplied us with useful 
data, but generally they cannot be fully understood without the support given 
by the texts. Consequently, the study of Buddhism needs first of all to be 
concentrated on the texts. . . 

De Jong’s statement is of interest both because it is recent and representative 
and because it makes explicit some of the assertions and assumptions that lie 
behind it. Notice first that de Jong gives a variant version of the all-too-common, 
simplistic view of archaeology as “the handmaiden of history.”" But he goes 
even further: not only must archaeology be the handmaiden of literary sources, 
it and the evidence it brings forth can only be “fully understood” with “the 
support given by the texts”; not only must archaeology support and amplify the 
literary sources, it must also be supported and amplified by them; otherwise, it 
has no real use. It cannot be an independent witness. It cannot, therefore, tell 
a different story. 

But notice too that this position, which gives overriding primacy to textual 
sources, does not even consider the possibility that the texts we are to study to 
arrive at a knowledge of “Buddhism” may not even have been known to the 
vast majority of practicing Buddhists—both monks and laity. It is axiomatically 
assumed that the texts not only were known but were also important, not only 
were read but were also fully implemented in actual practice. But no evidence 
in support of these assumptions, or even arguments for them, is ever presented.’^ 
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Notice too that no mention is made of the fact that the vast majority of 
the textual sources involved are “scriptural,” that is to say, formal literary expres¬ 
sions of normative doctrine.'^ Notice, finally, that no thought is given to the 
fact that even the most artless formal narrative text has a purpose, and that in 
“scriptural” texts, especially in India, that purpose is almost never “historical” 
in our sense of the term.'"* In fact, what this position wants to take as adequate 
reflections of historical reality appear to be nothing more or less than carefully 
contrived ideal paradigms. This is particularly clear, for example, in regard to 
what these canonical texts say about the monk. But in spite of this, scholars 
of Indian Buddhism have taken canonical monastic rules and formal literary 
descriptions of the monastic ideal preserved in very late manuscripts and treated 
them as if they were accurate reflections of the religious life and career of actual 
practicing Buddhist monks in early India. Such a procedure has, of course, placed 
archaeology and epigraphy in a very awkward position. If, then, archaeology and 
epigraphy are to be in the service of a “history” based on written sources of this 
kind, then they are going to have to “support and amplify" something that very 
probably did not exist: they are going to have to sit quietly in the corner spinning 
cloth for the emperor’s new clothes. 

That this is largely what has happened and continues to happen is again 
not difficult to document. We might, as a simple example, cite a series of 
passages from a variety of scholars that address in one way or another the 
question of whether individual monks owned personal property—a question of 
considerable importance, since it bears on the character of Buddhist monasticism 
and because Buddhism has been presented as “the world-renouncing religion 
par excellence. ”' ’ 

Biihler, in discussing the second or first century b.c.e. donative inscriptions 
from SahcT, said: “Proceeding to the inscriptions which mention donations made 
by monks and nuns, the first point, which must strike every reader, is their 
great number, ... As the Buddhist ascetics could not possess any property, they must 
have obtained by begging the money required for making the rails and pillars. 
This was no doubt permissible, as the purpose was a pious one” (emphasis 
added)."’ Discussing the Bharhut donative inscriptions, which may slightly 
predate those from SancT, Liiders said much the same thing: “It is perhaps 
striking to find monks and nuns making donations, as they were forbidden to own 
any personal property besides some ordinary requisites. Probably we have to suppose 
that they collected the money required for some pious purpose by begging it 
from their relatives and acquaintances” (emphasis added)." 

Arguing that a “small jar” from Hadda that had a KharosthT inscription on 
it containing the name of a monk was not a gift made to that monk but rather 
“a funerary jar” intended to hold his ashes, Fussman said, in part: “Surtout il 
parait surprenant que le don soit fait a un moine en particulier. C’est contraire 
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aux prescriptions du vinaya; . . . On peut done penser que la jarre etait destinee a 
I’inhumation du moines”—to which he adds in a note: “En ce cas it n’y aurait 
pas violation des regies du vinaya" (emphasis added).Marshall, commenting on 
one of the numerous hoards of coins found at the monastic site surrounding the 
Dharmarajika at Taxila, said: "Probably the hollow block of kanjQr was merely 
a secret hiding place where one of the monks hid his store of coins . . . the 
possession of money by a monk was contrary, of course, to the rule of the Church, 
but the many small hoards that have been found in monasteries of the early 
medieval period leave little room for doubt that by that time the rules had 
become more or less a dead letter.”'^ Finally, Spink, in an overview of Ajanta, 
said: “A number of inscriptions at Ajanta also prove that some of the caves, and 
numerous separate images, were donated by the monks themselves. This is an 
interesting commentary on the changing of Buddhism in India, for it suggests 
that monks, far from having renounced all worldly goods, were sometimes men 
of considerable wealth. It is doubtful that Buddhabhadra, the chief donor of the 
elaborate cave 26—a man who proclaims himself the friend of kings—spent 
very much time humbly wandering from village to village with his begging 
bowl as his predecessors in the early days of Buddhism certainly did” (emphasis added). 

The point here is not whether individual monks or nuns did or did not 
possess private property; the evidence we have, from all periods, indicates that 
they did. The point is that every time epigraphers, archaeologists, or art historians 
encountered evidence that even suggested the possibility that monks or nuns 
owned personal property, they first signaled their surprise (“It is perhaps striking, 
. . . ’ "Above all it appears surprising . . .”) and then immediately invoked either 
explicitly or implicitly the rules in the canonical monastic codes against it to 
assert, in one way or another, that they were not really seeing what they saw. 
Either that, or they neutralized what they were seeing by attributing it to a 
“late change” or implied “decline” within the tradition. They all axiomatically 
assumed that the textual ideal either was or had been actually in operation, that 
if it said so in a text it must have been so in reality. 

There appears to be, however, no actual evidence that the textual ideal was 
ever fully or even partially implemented in actual practice; at least none is ever 
cited. And even though the mere existence of rules against it might suggest 
that monks did own personal property,^‘ and even though it is clear that in the 
textual ideal itself the infraction of those rules was a “minor offence,and even 
though it is almost certain that in a strictly legal sense “the monk might retain 
the ownership of the property that he had abandoned,still all material evidence 
that monks did have personal property must be explained away: Biihler’s “they 
must have obtained by begging,” Luders’ “Probably we have to suppose.” This 
is an archaeology truly in the service of written sources, no matter how idealized 
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the latter may be, an archaeology that will find itself forced to retire in the face 
of frequently indelicate situations. One example must suffice. 

We know that Longhurst’s Monastery 1 at Nagarjunikonda was the gift of 
a lay-sister {updsikd) named BodhisrT, and that it was the property of "the 
Theravadin teachers of Ceylon.” These same “teachers” are further described in 
the epigraphy of Nagarjunikonda as “skilled in the exegesis of both the letter 
and meaning of the ninefold instruction of the teacher and the preservers of the 
tradition of the holy lineage.”^"* It is of some significance that it was in this 
monastery, belonging to this group, that Longhurst discovered in one of the 
cells “a large number of small lead coins of the usual South Indian type of about 
the second century A.D,” But he also found, together with these coins, “a lump 
of lead ore and an earthenware die for the manufacture of coins of this size and 
pattern.” Longhurst says simply that this indicates “that the monks made their 
own coins.No mention is made of the fact that the authority for minting 
coins in early India was vested in the state, or in guilds of traders or “moneyers” 
by the power of the state.This would suggest either that the monk or monks 
who lived in Monastery 1 at Nagarjunikonda were involved in trading and 
commercial enterprises and were empowered by the state to do so, or that they 
were involved in counterfeiting. It is difficult to say which possibility is the 
more likely, but either alternative is interesting for what it might say about the 
character of actual, historical Buddhist monasticism. Evidence for such activities 
is, moreover, by no means limited to Nagarjunikonda.^ 

The question of ownership by Buddhist monks of private wealth is, of 
course, not the only question that has been handled in this curious way. Another 
important example we might look at concerns the so-called doctrine of karma. 

There are hundreds of short, simple donative inscriptions on the railings 
surrounding the stupas at Sand and Bharhut that have been assigned to the 
second or first century B.C.E. Almost every one of them says something like 
vajigutasa ddnam, “the gift of Vajiguta,” or ghosdye ddnam, “the gift of Ghosa,” 
or one or another of hundreds of names, frequently with a title added indicating 
the donor’s religious or secular status. That is all. The intention of the donor, 
the reason behind the gift, is—with only one exception—simply never stated. 
Confronted with this situation, Lamotte, in a book entitled Histoire du bouddhisme 
indien, a book that is the standard authority in the field, was able to say; “At 
this time the mentality remains strictly orthodox, that is to say it conforms to 
the spirit of the Buddha. By their charity, the generous donors [at Bharhut and 
Sand] never hope to reach the level of Nirvdna, but simply intend to benefit 
from the five advantages of the gift signaled by the Anguttara (III p. 38-41).”^*^ 
Putting aside the fact that it is difficult to know how Lamotte knew exactly 
what “the spirit of the Buddha” was, still it is interesting to notice what happens 
here. The inscriptions themselves—again with one exception—say nothing about 
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intention, nothing about what the donors’ “hope ” or what they “intended. ” 
There is, moreover, no evidence that the Anguttara was ever known at either 
Bharhut or SancT. Nevertheless, Lamotte not only imputes to actual individuals 
very specific intentions where none are actually expressed, he also assigns these 
intentions to a very specific text that he cannot, in fact, actually place at either 
site. This is at best a curious kind of history, a kind of history that—to put it 
most simply—seems to assume if it says so in a canonical text, it must have 
been so in reality. It does not seem to matter, again, that there is no actual 
evidence that this formal doctrine was ever a part of actual Buddhist practice. 

If this assumption is able to override the absence of evidence, it is also 
important to notice that it is also able to override the presence of contrary 
evidence. After ascribing to the donors at Bharhut and SancT the very specific 
intention of “benefiting from the five advantages ” described in the canonical 
Anguttara, Lamotte goes on to say: “There can be no question [at Bharhut and 
SancT] of transferring the merit [of their gift] to someone else, nor moreover of 
formulating intentions which the mechanism of the retribution of acts would 
render inoperative.”^** Notice again that there can be no question either of 
transferring the merit or even of formulating a particular intention because, by 
implication, the mechanism of the retribution of acts would render both inopera¬ 
tive: that is to say, real donors—actual people—could only intend or want what 
was in conformity with a textual doctrine. There are, of course, a number of 
problems here, not the least of which is that it has never been established that 
a strict doctrine of retribution of acts was ever actually recognized outside of 
texts; it has never been established that it had any impact on actual behavior. 
In fact, what we know from contemporary anthropological studies of both Bud¬ 
dhist and Hindu communities where this doctrine is officially recognized suggests 
otherwise. It suggests that, where the doctrine is known at all, it is generally 
invoked in very limited and specific contexts, and people’s behavior and their 
motivations are largely governed by other ideas or forms of a doctrine of karma 
that differ, sometimes very markedly, from the classical, textual doctrine.’' 
Moreover, epigraphical data suggest that this has always been the case. Oddly 
enough, this is clear even at Bharhut and SancT, the sites Lamotte is specifically 
referring to. 

As we have seen, the vast majority of donors at both sites do not record 
their intentions. There is only one exception. But in this single case in which 
the donor actually states his own intention, that intention is exactly what Lamotte 
says is impossible: it is exactly what the textual doctrine of the retribution of 
acts would render inoperative. However, Sagharakhita, the donor in question, 
does not seem to know that. He makes his gift matapituna athaya, “for the benefit 
of his mother and father.”’" This, in fact, is one of the earliest expressions of and 
the only actually attestable form of the actual—as opposed to the ideal—Buddhist 
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doctrine of karma and giving current at Bharhut and SancT. But because it does 
not conform to and confirm the existence of the textual doctrine, it is said, “It 
cannot possibly be.” Textuality overrides actuality. And actuality—as expressed 
by epigraphical and archaeological material—is denied independent validity as 
a witness. It may not be altogether surprising to note that the more we come 
to know about what real donors actually did, the clearer it becomes how defective 
our textual sources can be as historical witnesses. 

Since Lamotte wrote the remarks quoted above, a number of important early 
inscriptions have come to light. In 1968 a number of donative inscriptions on 
what was a railing surrounding a stupa were discovered at Pauni in Maharashtra. 
In both style and paleography they are very similar to the inscriptions found at 
Bharhut and SancT, and like them, have been assigned to the second or first 
century B.C.E. At Pauni, again as at Bharhut and SancT, the majority of donors 
do not express their intentions, but there is at least one exception. This exception 
indicates that the donor, one Visamita, gave her gift “for the happiness of all 
beings” (. . . {yd)ya vhaniitdya dana sukhaya hotu savasatdna)}^ The other early 
inscriptions of interest to us come from Sri Lanka and are almost certainly even 
earlier than those from Bharhut, SancT, and Pauni. One of these inscriptions, 
according to Paranavitana, is among “the earliest in Ceylon that can be definitely 
attributed to a particular ruler” and dates to the period between 210 and 200 
B.C.E. It reads; gamarii-uti-maharajhahaijhita ahi-ti}s'aya lene dasa-disasa sagaye dine 
mata-pitas'a ataya: “The cave of the princess (Abi) Tissa, daughter of the great 
king Gamam-Uttiya, is given to the Sangha of the ten directions, for the benefit 
of (her) mother and father.”^"^ Additionally, we now have four virtually identical 
inscriptions that record gifts of caves and that may even predate Abi Tissa’s 
inscription. All four end by saying that the gift was given aparimita-lokadatuya 
satana sita-s'ukaye, (“for the welfare and happiness of beings in the boundless 
universe”). 

Known epigraphical evidence, therefore, proves that the earliest actually 
attestable Buddhist doctrine of karma and giving—and this is now attested from 
the third century B.C.E. and at very widely separated geographic sites—always 
involves exactly what Lamotte, on the basis of textual sources, said “could not 
possibly be the case.” The intentions of actual donors at Bharhut, Pauni, and 
very early Sri Lanka, whenever they are actually expressed, indicate that they all 
wished in one sense or another “to transfer the merit to another”: to their parents, 
or to all beings, or to “all beings in the boundless universe.” These same 
inscriptions give no indication that any other doctrine, textual or otherwise, was 
ever known at these sites. 

A final example we might cite concerns the disposal of the dead. Here, the 
assigning of primary status to literary sources has not so much determined how 
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the archaeological record should be read. It has, rather, determined that it should 
not be read at all. 

We know from the scholarly secondary literature on literary sources the 
precise views of several obscure monk-scholars on exactly how many angels can 
dance on the head of an abhidharmic pin, and yet that same literature tells us 
nothing about how the Indian Buddhist community disposed of its dead. Even 
de La Vallee Poussin, in writing the entry entitled “Death and Disposal of the 
Dead (Buddhist)” for Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, was able to 
say almost nothing about disposal of the dead and filled the entry instead with 
scholastic definitions and descriptions of the process of death itself.^'’ Again, the 
reasons for this are not difficult to determine. T. W. Rhys Davids says: “Nothing 
is known of any religious ceremony having been performed by the early Buddhists 
in India, whether the person deceased was a layman, or even a member of the 
Order. The Vinaya Pitaka, which enters at so great length into all the details of the 
daily life of recluses, has no rules regarding the mode of treating the body of a deceased 
bhikkhiT (emphasis added).Rhys Davids, writing in 1900, makes it clear at 
least why nothing is known about the ritual disposal of the monastic dead: 
because the canonical literature known to him says nothing about it, the inference 
being, of course, that it therefore did not occur. But evidence that it did occur, 
that early Buddhist monastic communities were, in fact, preoccupied not only 
with disposing of their dead but with ritually and elaborately housing them as 
well, had been published nearly fifty years before Rhys Davids and sixty before 
de La Vallee Poussin. But this was only material, physical evidence of what 
actually occurred—archaeological evidence—not canonical evidence. 

As early as 1854, Cunningham published the results of his cursory excava¬ 
tions of the Central Indian monastic sites around SancT. Here already was clear 
evidence that indicated the existence of an extensive “cemetery ” associated with 
the Buddhist monastic site at Bhojpur before the common era; here too at SancT 
itself and at SonarT and Andher was clear evidence for the elaborate housing and 
worshiping of the remains of the monastic dead.^^ The epigraphical material we 
have makes it clear that the construction and embellishing of the monumental 
reliquaries that contained these remains resulted from activity undertaken and 
paid for by a disproportionately large number of monks and nuns. ^‘^ Only eight 
years later, in 1862, West published the first description of what he correctly 
identified as an extensive monastic cemetery that formed a part of the Buddhist 
monastic complex at Kanheri on the western coast of India. **’ In 1883 Burgess 
published a description of what is clearly another monastic cemetery in the 
midst of the monastic cave complex at Bhaja.'** All of this evidence was available 
to both Rhys Davids and de La Vallee Poussin, but for them, it seems, Indian 
Buddhism and Indian Buddhist practice were contained in canonical texts. What 
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Indian Buddhists actually did was of no consequence. And since this was true, 
Buddhist archaeology and epigraphy also were of no consequence. 

It would appear, then, that the ascription of primacy to textual sources in 
Buddhist studies not only effectively neutralizes the independence of archaeologi¬ 
cal and epigraphical sources as witnesses, it also effectively excludes what practic¬ 
ing Buddhists did and believed from the history of their own religion. We can 
see something more of this in, for example, another statement of de Jong’s; 

Missionaries came into contact with Theravada Buddhism in Ceylon, Burma, 
Siam, and Indochina and with different forms of Mahayana Buddhism in 
China and Japan. Their knowledge was based upon what they observed, 
and on discussions with Buddhist priests, but very rarely on the study of 
Buddhist literature itself For these reasons it must have been very difficult 
to gain a clear notion of the main Buddhist ideas. A religion like Buddhism 
which is based upon principles which are very different from the guiding 
principles of Christianity cannot be understood without a thorough study 
of its scriptures.'^^ 

Without wanting in any sense to defend “missionaries,” still there are a 
number of statements here that one would like to unpack, although we can deal 
with only a few of the most important. Notice only that it is again clear that, 
for this position, Buddhism is based on texts, that it can be really—do we dare 
to say “correctly”?—understood only by a study of its scriptures. The implicit 
judgment, of course, is that real Buddhism is textual Buddhism. Notice that 
“Buddhist ideas ”—at least “correct” “Buddhist ideas ”—apparently do not reside 
in what Buddhists actually did or in what their “priests ” said in conversation. 
Notice that knowledge based on observation of actual behavior is not adequate. 
But if actual religious behavior cannot tell us about religious “ideas” then this, 
again of necessity, has radical implications for the uses of archaeology and 
epigraphy; since archaeology and epigraphy tell us what people actually did, 
they cannot tell us about “real” or “correct ” religion. “Real” or “correct ” religion, 
we are given to understand, and it is assumed, resides in scriptural texts, in 
formal doctrine. 

It is precisely this curious assumption concerning the location of real religion 
that lies behind the equally curious history of the study of Indian Buddhism. 
But the fact that it is so firmly fixed in Buddhist studies, and was operational 
from the very beginning, and the fact that this is a discipline largely formed—if 
not fully founded—within the Western intellectual tradition, might well suggest 
that this assumption too is rooted there, and that it might occur elsewhere as 
well. And indeed it does. It is not only found in fact in a variety of similar 
disciplines, it is much more nakedly expressed in other fields. I cite here only 
three examples. 
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Charles Thomas, one of the foremost figures in the archaeology of Early 
Britain, statts his book entitled The Early Christian Archaeology of North Britain 
with some impottant observations. He says: 

It would now be possible to build, slowly, a reliable framework for the 
Christian events of those centuries [the fifth to the sixth], using no more 
than archaeological, artistic and architectural data ... So much that we can 
today detect through the exercise of archaeological methods—the primacy of 
the Christian cemetery, the direct Mediterranean contacts, the introduction 
of full monasticism, and the interplay of art styles in different media—is 
nowhere explicitly described in what literature has survived. Conversely, 
much that is contained in literary guise alone is not, as yet, reflected in 
visible or tangible evidence from this period."*^ 

These observations—all of which point toward the importance of archaeolog¬ 
ical remains as independent sources for the history of a religion—are, however, 
followed by an otherwise curious apologia: 

The Christian reader may find many features of insular Christianity 
explained below in terms of pagan or prehistoric monuments. . . . This 
requires, perhaps, a short clarification. The centtal message of the New 
Testament, that redemption and the means of grace were provided for us, 
the priesthood of all believers, through God’s assumption of manhood and 
his crucifixion in the person of Jesus Christ, remains untouched. It is a 
message conveyed by the Gospels, by patristic writing, and additionally 
through the means of symbols; these apart, it does not and cannot require 
any material reflection. On the other hand, the outward and visible form 
assumed by humanly constructed burials or burial-grounds, by the com¬ 
memoration of dead humans by living humans, by the retention of skeletal 
fragments and like trivia as relics, and by the building of structures specially 
designed for the ceremonies of worship, are man’s accretions in response 
to this message. As such, they are independent of the Word, and for the 
most part devoid of direct biblical authority. They are no more than the 
handiworks of what Professor Mircea Eliade has called “religious man.” 

They are, moreover, the Christian versions of certain ideas . . . which prove, 
upon examination, to occur widely and commonly in the outward manifesta¬ 
tions of most known religions both past and present."*^ 

Thomas’ statements, taken from a work of historical archaeology published 
in 197 I by Oxford University Press, provide us with a startling example of how 
the assumption as to where religion is located neutralizes the significance of 
material remains and, ipso facto, the role of human behavior in the history of a 
religion. Thomas makes it very clear that because “they are independent of the 
Word, and for the most part devoid of direct biblical authority,” the material 
remains that characterize the early Christian archaeology of North Britain—“the 
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primacy of the Christian cemetery” (emphasis added), etc.—cannot be, paradoxi¬ 
cally, in any way essentially and historically Christian. In fact, he hastens to 
assign them to some bloodless, ahistorical abstraction called “religious man” 
who seems to have behaved much the same everywhere and at all times. 

Virtually the same position—though made even more explicit—is main¬ 
tained by Snyder in an even more recent work on “the archaeological evidence 
of church life before Constantine.” Snyder makes a number of moves that are 
similar to those of Thomas, although they are more neutral in their expression. 
He too seems anxious to make sure that “the central message of the New 
Testament . . . remains untouched,” but he goes about it in a somewhat different 
way; “In this study,” he says, “there is a resolve to use only archaeological data 
as derived from the early Christians themselves. For a study of the New Testament, 
there is no such possibility. It is a basic assumption of this study that there 
never will be such data available for the study of the New Testament period. 
This, of course, rather effectively neutralizes the significance of any material 
remains that might turn up from early first century Capernaum, for example, 
simply because they could not be Christian.'^'’ 

If this suggests to the disinterested reader that what early Christian people 
did or how they lived has nothing to do with the history of early Christianity, 
Snyder is quick to confirm this when he finally encounters material remains 
that are clearly “derived from the early Christians themselves” and therefore 
indicative of what they actually did: they are, in the end, also not allowed any 
significance for the history of Christianity. 

Snyder first asserts that “the interpretive edge today rests with the Bonn 
School, which proposes to study early Christian remains contextually as a Volkreli- 
gion.” He then goes on to say: 

If archaeological data belong to the realm of popular religious practice, the 
interpreter, or historian, must state clearly how the evidence of archaeology 
does relate to the literary material, or, to state it another way, how the 
popular religion relates to ecclesiastical tradition. The issue raised belongs 
not to the disciplines of patristics, history, or theology, but to the sociology 
of religion.'*^ 

The position here is as straightforwardly contradictory as was that of Thomas. 
The historian must clearly relate the archaeological evidence to the literary 
material, but that relationship—“The issue raised”—does not belong to the 
discipline of history. Early Christian remains and archaeological data belong, 
according to Snyder, “to the realm of popular religious practice.” They must 
represent then, at the very least, what early Christian people actually did. But 
again according to Snyder, the relationship of what early Christian people actually 
did, or actually believed, to “the literary material” falls outside the purview of 
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the historian of Christianity. Christianity, like Buddhism, apparently only exists 
in texts. 

It is here also worth noting incidentally that, as Thomas’ reference to Eliade 
suggests, the same assumption concerning religion and where it is located occurs 
in widely different kinds of work. The fact that a scholar like Eliade, whose 
concerns differ widely from those of Thomas and Snyder, also implicitly accepts 
this is only confirmation of how pervasive and perverse it has been. 

Eliade, in speaking about “the customs and beliefs of European peasants,” 

says; 

It is true that most of these rural European populations have been Christian¬ 
ized for over a thousand years. But they succeeded in incorporating into 
their Christianity a considerable part of their pre-Christian religious heri¬ 
tage, which was of immemorial antiquity. It would be wrong to suppose 
that for this reason European peasants are not Christians. But we must 
recognize that their religion is not confined to the historical forms of 
Christianity. . . . We may speak of a primordial, ahistorical Christianity; 
becoming Christian, the European cultivators incorporated into their new 
faith the cosmic religion that they had preserved from prehistoric times. 

Although there is much here that would require clarification, for our purposes 
it is sufficient to notice that like Thomas and Snyder—but toward a very different 
end—Eliade separates what Christians actually did or do, their “customs and 
beliefs,” from “the historical forms of Christianity,” What European Christian 
peasants do or believe is excluded from the history of their own religion and is 
assigned to something called “ahistorical Christianity.” Once again the implica¬ 
tions are clear; the historical forms of Christianity—whatever they are, and these 
are assumed to be self-evident—have little to do with actual Christians. 

It is a curious fact that Thomas, Snyder, and Eliade—although each deals 
with a different period, a different location, and different kinds of evidence—all 
end by doing the same thing; they all want to exclude in one way or another 
actual Christian behavior and belief from the history of Christianity. Thomas 
wants to assign it to generalized “religious man”; Snyder assigns it to “popular 
religious practice, ” the domain of the sociologist of religion; and Eliade attributes 
it to ““immemorial antiquity” or “ahistorical Christianity.” None of them will 
admit it into the history of Christianity, and this can only be because they all 
share a common conception of where ““essential,” “real,” or true Christianity is 
located. For them it appears to reside in texts. It would appear, then, that 
Buddhist scholars, archaeologists of early Britain, and historians of religion are 
all working from the same assumption as to where religion is located. But at 
least in its origin, this may not be an assumption at all. 

Although most Buddhist scholars, archaeologists, or historians would proba¬ 
bly resist the suggestion, this assumption in regard to the sources for the 
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understanding of religions looks, on closer inspection, very much like it might 
itself be a religious or theological position. Embedded, for example, in apparently 
neutral archaeological and historical method might very well be a decidedly 
nonneutral and narrowly limited Protestant assumption as to where religion is 
actually located. 

The methodological position frequently taken by modern Buddhist scholars, 
archaeologists, and historians of religion looks, in fact, uncannily like the position 
taken by a variety of early Protestant reformers who were attempting to define 
and establish the locus of “true religion.” The unknown author of the tract “On 
the Old and the New God” proposes, according to Eire, “that Christians should 
not seek religion in outward things, but rather in scripture.”^'* Karlstadt, again 
according to Eire, “began to strike out against the prevailing religious externalism 
of his day, hoping he would be able to reassert the primacy of the Word.” His 
position “is clearly revealed in this dictum: Only the Spirit vivifies, and the 
Spirit works through the Word, not through material objects. ‘The Word of 
God is spiritual, and it alone is useful to believers.’ In his Commentary on True 
and False Religion, Zwingli declared that “we ought to be taught by the word 
of God externally, and by the spirit internally, those things that have to do with 
piety, and not by sculpture wrought by the artist’s hands.Calvin too saw 
material things—“images and like things”—not as integral and vital parts of 
“religion,” but as “innumerable mockeries . . . which pervert religion” and must 
be excluded from it. They are not “spiritually ordained by the Word. 

There are other and probably better passages that could be cited, but the 
point at least, I think, is clear: there is a remarkable similariry between the 
value assigned literary sources in modern historical and archaeological studies 
and the argument of Protestant reformers concerning the location of true religion. 
This suggests, at least, the distinct possibility that historical and archaeological 
method—if not the history of religions as a whole—represents the direct historical 
continuation of Reformation theological values; it further suggests that if Karl- 
stadt’s hope was to “reassert the primacy of the Word,” he may have succeeded 
in doing just that in some very unlikely and unforeseen ways. 

There are other considerations that point in the same direction. It is not 
just the assigning of primacy to literary materials in the study of religion in 
both modern archaeological and historical studies that shows several signs of 
possibly being rooted in sixteenth-century Protestant tracts. The concomitant 
disinclination of archaeologists and historians to consider material remains as 
independent, critical sources for the history of a religion also looks very much 
like a more recent manifestation of the sixteenth-century Protestant distrust and 
devaluation of actual religious and historical human behavior. Sixteenth-century 
material objects—reliquaries, shrines, and images—were for Protestant reformers 
apparently irrefutable evidence of what Christian people were actually doing. 
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They refer to them constantly in their polemics; Calvin, in fact, drew up “an 
inventory of relics” to show, from his point of view, just how bad things were.^^ 
This inventory, ironically, is an extremely valuable historical document because 
It allows us to see what was actually occurring during his lifetime in specific 
geographical locations. But what is a boon for us was a bane for Calvin. In fact, 
the problem for the reformers was, in part at least, precisely what was actually 
occurring and what had been historically practiced. Given the nature of the case 
they were trying to advance, they did not—more pointedly, could not—allow 
actual religious practice to have any meaningful place in defining the nature of 
true religion. To have done so would have been to concede to their perceived 
opponents the validity of a substantial portion of the argument from “tradition.” 
Proponents of this new and historically peculiar conception of religion, therefore, 
were of necessity forced to systematically devalue and denigrate what religious 
people actually did and to deny that it had any place in true religion.’^ This 
devaluation, not surprisingly but in fact almost obsessively, focused on material 
objects. The religious power and importance of these objects are, however, only 
underlined by the fact that they frequently had to be forcefully removed and 
destroyed and always had to be fulsomely denounced with an otherwise curious 
ardor. We, it seems, may have inherited both tendencies; the unwillingness to 
allow actual practice a meaningful place in the definition of religion and the 
devaluation of any sources that express it. 

Merely stating the striking similarity between the arguments of sixteenth- 
century Protestant reformers and the assumptions of modern Buddhist scholars, 
archaeologists, and historians of religion, does not, of course, prove anything. It 
does, however, suggest some possibilities. It is possible that the curious history 
of the study of Indian Buddhism is neither curious nor unique. It begins to 
appear as only one instance in which a particular assumption concerning the 
location of religion has dictated and determined the value assigned to various 
sources.It is possible that what originated as a sixteenth-century Protestant 
polemical conception of where “true” religion is located has been so thoroughly 
absorbed into the Western intellectual tradition that its polemical and theological 
origins have been forgotten and now it is taken too often entirely as a given. 

It is possible then, that it is this conception that has determined the history of 
the study of Indian Buddhism and that—as a consequence—our picture of Indian 
Buddhism may reflect more of our own religious history and values than the 
history and values of Indian Buddhism. It is possible, finally, that the old and 
ongoing debate between archaeology and textual studies is not—as is frequently 
assumed—a debate about sources. It may rather be a debate about where religion 
as an object of investigation is to be located. It is possible, perhaps, that the 
Reformation is not over after all. 
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Notes 

1. There is, of course, no single, systematic survey of Buddhist archaeological 
remains in India. The best attempt so far is D. Mitra, Buddhist Monuments (Calcutta: 
1971). It, however, was not only not intended to be exhaustive but is now also some 
twenty years out of date. For inscriptional remains we have, for the period up to 1910, 
H. Liiders, A List of Brahmi Inscriptions from the Earliest Times to about A.D. 400 with the 
Exception of Those of As'oka, Appendix to El 10 (Calcutta; 1912). It is, though, by now 
badly outdated and, as its title indicates, does not list material beyond “about a.d. 400.” 
Both more comprehensive and much more recent is Shizutani Masao, Indo bukkyo himei 
mokuroku (Catalog of Indian Buddhist Inscriptions) (Kyoto: 1979), but it too is already 
dated and contains serious omissions—cf Shizutani’s listings of the Kharosthl inscriptions, 
e.g., with those in G. Fussman, “Gandharl ecrite, gandharl parlee," Dialectes dans les 
litteratures indo-aryennes, ed. C. Caillat (Paris: 1989) 444-451. Shizutani is especially 
unreliable now for important sites like Mathura (only one of the finds from Govindnagar 
is included) and like Amaravatl (none of the early inscriptions brought to light in the 
“clearance-operation” in 1958-1959, e.g., are included; see A. Ghosh, “The Early Phase 
of the Stupa at Amaravati, Southeast India,” Ancient Ceylon 3 [1979] 97-103). 

2. On the curious fact, e.g., that a considerable number of Buddhist inscriptions 
were never intended to be seen, let alone read, see H. Liiders, “The Manikiala Inscription," 
JRAS (1909) 660; S. Konow, Kharoshtht Inscriptions with the Exception of Those of As'oka. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. II, Pt. 1 (Calcutta: 1929) 31; A. V. Naik, “Inscrip¬ 
tions of the Deccan; An Epigraphical Survey {circa 300 B.C.-1300 A.D.),” Bulletin of the 
Deccan College Research Institute 11 (1948) 3—4; etc. 

3. This point in regard to archaeological evidence in general has been made a 
number of times. See, for example, R. Grenet, Les pratiques funeraires dans I'asie centrale 
sedentaire de la conquete grecque a I'islamisation (Paris: 1 984) 7, who, i n referri ng to Zoroastri¬ 
anism, contrasts “canonical or clerical texts—always untiringly scrutinized although the 
narrowness of the milieux which produced them is ever more clearly evident,” with 
archaeological materials “which allow us the most direct access to the religion as it was 
lived and practised by all social classes.” Much the same has also been said of epigraphical 
sources. For example, L. H. Kant, in speaking of Jewish inscriptions from the Greco- 
Roman world, says “inscriptions, in contrast to most other written records, reflect a 
broad spectrum of society—from nearly illiterate poor, who wrote many of the Roman 
catacomb inscriptions, to the apparently wealthy patrons of funerary poetry and from 
tradesmen such as shoemakers and perfume sellers to educated persons such as rabbis 
and disciples of sages. It is also striking that, unlike many written texts, the inscriptions 
express for us religious views that have not been filtered by a subsequent normative 
literary tradition” (“Jewish Inscriptions in Greek and Latin,” Aufstkg und Niedergang der 
romtschen Welt: Geschichte und Kultur Roms in Spiegel der Neueren Forschung, Teil 2, Principat, 
Band 20, Halbband 2, ed. W. Haase [Berlin: 1987] 674). Likewise, in regard to “les 
inscriptions latines chretiennes,” Sanders has said: “De la sorte, les inscriptions nous 
renseignent aussi de maniere privilegiee sur la masse, sur la majorite oubliee par la 
litterature a hauts talons, le majorite silencieuse, I’homme de la rue, sa vie privee, son 
imbrication dans son monde a lui, telle qu’elle fut definie par les coordonnees du temps, 
de I’espace, des conditions sociales, du climat religieux et emotionnel . . .” (G. Sanders, 
“Les Chretiens face a lepigraphie funeraire latine,” Assimilation et resistance a la culture 
greco-romaine dans le monde ancien: Travaux du VT congres international d' etudes classiques. 
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eel. D. M. Pippidi [Paris: 1976} 285). For the points of view represented in Indian 
Buddhist inscriptions and the role of the "lettre,” whether “moine ou sculpteur,” see the 
important remarks in G. Fussman’s review of Epigraphical Hybrid Sanskrit, by Th. Dams- 
teegt, JA (1980) 423-424. It should be noted, finally, that inscriptions are, of course, 
written sources, but they are most easily and clearly distinguishable from literary sources 
by the simple fact that they were not meant to be circulated. 

4. For some represenrative recent views, see K. R. Norman, “The Value of the Pali 
Tr-ddition," JagaJjyoti Buddha Jayanti Annual (Calcutta: 1984) 1-9. He points out that 
it is now known that “the Pali canon is a translation from some earlier tradition” (4), 
that, in fact, “all traditions which we possess have been translated at least once” (5). See 
also L. O. Gomez, “Buddhism in India,” Encyclopedia of Religion, ed. M. Eliade (London: 

1987) 352ff (“Textual sources are late, dating at the very least five hundred years after 
the death of the Buddha”); G. Schopen, "Two Problems in the History of Indian Buddhism” 
Ch. II below, 23-25. 

5. This, ironically, is especially true for the so-called early canonical literature. For 
Pali, see O. von Hiniiber, “Pali Manuscripts of Canonical Texts from North Thailand—a 
Preliminary 'Kepon," Journal of the Siam Society 71 (1983) 75—88 (“most of the surviving 
[Pali] manuscript material is hardly older than the late 18th century” [78]); and the material 
cited in G. Schopen, "The Stupa Cult and the Extant Pali Vinaya.” Ch. V below, n. 23. For 
Central Asian Sanskrit material, see L. Sander, Paldographisches zu den Sanskrithandschriften 
der Berliner Turfansammlung, Verzeichnis der orientalischen Handschriften in Deutschland, 
Supplementband 8 (Wiesbaden: 1968) 51 ("Unter den in die Tausende gehenden, von den 
vier preussischen Expieditionen [1902-1914] im Norden Ostturkistans gefundenen frag- 
mentarischen Sanskrithandschriften gibt es, soweit mir bekannt ist, nur sieben mit den 
charakteristischen Merkmalen der Ku^na-BrahmT,” and so on). 

6. I. B. Horner, Women under Primitive Buddhism (London: 1930) xx: "Still another 
inherent difficulty in dealing with the Pali texts arises from the various editions, glosses, 
and revisions which they have undergone at the hands of the monks”; etc. 

7. A. K. Warder, e.g., starts his discussion of the Pali Canon as a “historical record” 
by saying "the Buddhists . . . were ready to turn everything to account in developing 
and popularizing their ideas and in presenting a comprehensive ‘world view,’ ” and ends 
it by saying; “The bias of the repeaters [of the canon] sometimes intrudes itself, often 
very clumsily”; see “The Pali Canon and Its Commentaries as an Historical Record,” 
Historians of India, Pakistan and Ceylon, ed. C. H. Philips (London: 1961) 46—47. 

8. For the history of rhe study of the archaeological and epigraphical material, see 
D. K. Chakrabarti, A History of Indian Archeology: From the Beginning to 194^ (New Delhi: 

1988) ; there is also some interesting material for the earliest period in P. Mitter, Much 
Maligned Monsters: History of European Reactions to Indian Art (Oxford: 1977); and some 
useful data in A. Imam, Sir Alexander Cunningham and the Beginnings of Indian Archaeology 
(Dacca; 1966). For the study of literary sources, the most recent and reliable work is J. 
W. de Jong, A Brief History of Buddhist Studies in Europe and America, 2nd rev. ed. (Delhi: 
1987); see also H. de Lubac, La recontre dti bouddhtsme et de LOccident (Paris; 1952); R. 
Schwab, The Oriental Renaissance: Europe's Rediscovery of India and the East. 1680-1880. 
trans. G. Parterson-Black and V. Reinking (New York: 1984); W. Halbfass, India and 
Europe: An Essay in Understanding (Albany, N.Y.: 1988). 

9. J. W. de Jong, "The Study of Buddhism; Problems and Perspectives," Studies in 
Indo-Astan Art and Culture. Vol. IV, ed. P. Ratnam (New Delhi: 1975) 21, and A Brief 
History oj Buddhist Studies in Europe and America. 20. 
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10. De Jong, “The Study of Buddhism,” 14. 

11. Archaeologists themselves have contributed heavily to the currency of this view; 
see G. Daniel, A Short History of Archaeology (London: 1981) 13; J. A. Alexander, “The 
Archaeological Recognition of Religion: The Examples of Islam in Africa and TJrnfields' 
in Europe," Space, Hierarchy and Society, ed. B. C. Burnham and J. Kingsbury, British 
Archaeological Reports, No. 559 (Oxford: 1979) 215; cf. D. P. Dymond, Archaeology and 
History: A Plea for Reconciliation (London: 1974). 

12. Epigraphical evidence, at least, does not support the idea that Buddhist literature 
was widely known in actual Buddhist communities, but in fact points in the opposite 
direction; see, most recently, G. Schopen, “A Verse from the BhadracarTpranidhana in a 
lOth Century Inscription Found at Nalanda,” _/MB5' 12.1 (1989) 149-157, and the 
sources cited in the notes there. 

13. In speaking about “early Christian archaeology,” G. F. Snyder refers to “three 
mistaken assumptions” about “sacred" literature: “It is assumed the literature represents 
rather accurarely the historical situation when actually it may have a tendentious pur¬ 
pose. ... It is assumed the literature speaks cum solo voce when actually other voices have 
been ignored, repressed, or assimilated. ... It is assumed the literatute represents a 
reflective or literary level of popular religion whereas actually literature and practice 
often stand in tension with each other" {Ante Pacem: Archaeological Evidence of Church Life 
before Constantine [Macon, Ga.: 1985] 8). Snyder’s formulation is, of course, suggestive 
of what has been assumed in Buddhist studies as well; but cf. below pp. 11—12. 

14. It is worth noting that even those South Asian Buddhist literary sources that 
have been taken to most closely approximate “historical” documents in our sense of the 
term were intended, by their authors or transmitters, to fulfill a very different function. 
The chapter colophons of the Mahavamsa, e.g., uniformly say: Here ends such and such 
a chapter “in the Mahavamsa, compiled for the faith and exhilaration of good men” 
{sujanappasadasamvegatthaya). See W. Geiger, Mahavamsa (London: 1908) 11, 15, 20, etc.; 
see also the opening exhortatory verses in H. Oldenberg, The DTpavarnsa: An Ancient 
Buddhist Historical Record (London and Edinburgh: 1879) 13. 

15. So R. C. Zaehner in his foreword to P. Olivelle’s The Origin and Early Development 
of Buddhist Monasticism (Colombo: 1974). 

16. G. Buhler, “Votive Inscriptions from the Sanchi StOpas,” El 2 (1894) 93; cf 
J. Marshall, A. Foucher, and N. G. Majumdar, The Monuments of Sahcht. Vol. I (Delhi: 
1940) 34 and n. 2. 

17. H. Liiders, Bharhut Inscriptions, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. II, Pt. 
2, rev. by E. Waldschmidt and M. A. Mehendale (Ootacamund: 1963) 2. Like Buhler 
before him, and in similar terms, LUders points out that a comparison of Buddhist with 
Jain inscriptions makes it very difficult to avoid the fact that, in Buddhist inscriptions, 
the monks themselves appear as donors—they are not acting as organizers or agents of 
others: "The wording of the Bharh[ut} inscriptions refers to the Buddhist clergyman in 
such a way, as if he himself had made the donation" (2). 

18. G. Fussman, “Une inscription Kharosthl a Hadda," BEFEO 56 (1969) 8-9. 

19. J. Marshall, Taxila: An Illustrated Account of Archaeological Excavations Carried 
out at Taxila under the Orders of the Government of India between the Years 1913 and 1934. 
Vol. I (Cambridge: 1951) 240. Such hoards are, in fact, found in Buddhist monasteries 
thar are very much earlier than “the early medieval period ”; see R. B. D. R. Sahni, 
Archaeological Remains and Excavations at Bairat (Jaipur: 1937) 21-22; D. B. Diskalkar, 
“Excavations at Kasrawad, ’ IHQ 25 (1949) 12ff; etc. 
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20. W. Spink, “Ajanta; A Brief History," Aspects of Indian Art: Papers Presented in a 
Symposium at the Los Angeles County Museum of Art, October 1970, ed. R Pal (Leiden: 1972) 
51. For yet other examples, see D. D. Kosambi, “Dhenukakata,”_/Ai'B«)«? 30.2 (1955) 
52—53; R. A. L. H. Gunawardana, Robe and Plough: Monasticism and Economic Interest in 
Sri Lanka (Tucson: 1979) 81-86; N. A. Falk, “The Case of the Vanishing Nun: The 
Fruits of Ambivalence in Ancient Indian Buddhism," Unspoken Worlds: Women’s Religious 
Lives in Non-Western Cultures, ed. N. A. Falk and R. M, Gross (San Francisco: 1980) 223, 
n. 2; H. P. Ray, Monastery and Guild: Commerce under the Satavahanas (Delhi: 1986) 104. 

21. Compare W. Wassilieff, “Le bouddhisme dans son plein developpement d’apres 
les vinayas," RHR 34 (1896) 321: “p>our le vie en communaute, meme dans les autres 
religions, les regies etablies ne peuvent sortir du cadre connu." 

22. See, for the sake of convenience, C. S. Prebish, Buddhist Monastic Discipline: The 
Sanskrit Pratimoksa Sutras of the Mahdsamghikas and Mulasarvastivadins (University Park, 
Pa.: 1975) 13-14, 70—71; I. B. Horner, "The Pattern of the Nissaggiyas," IHQ 16 
(1940) 268—291; M. Wijayaratna, Le moine bouddhiste selon les textes du Theravada (Paris: 
1983) 93-104. 

23. R. Lingat, “Vinaya et droit laique: Etudes sur les conflits de la loi religieuse 
et de la loi laique dans I’indochine hinayaniste," BEFEO 37 (1937) 415-477, esp. 431ff; 
cf H. Oldenberg, Buddha: His Life, His Doctrine, His Order, trans. W. Hoey (London: 
1882) 355 and n. 

24. J. Ph. Vogel, “Prakrit Inscriptions from a Buddhist Site at Nagarjunikonda," 
El 20 (1929-1930) 22-23. 

25. A. H. Longhurst, The Buddhist Antiquities of Nagarjunakonda, Madras Presidency, 
MASI, No. 54 (Delhi: 1938) 10; cf 1. K. Sarma, “A Coin Mould-Piece from Nagarjuna¬ 
konda: New Light on the Silver Coinage of the Satavahanas, of the Economic and 
Social History of the Orient 16 (1973) 89—106, which deals with an even earlier mold from 
the site. 

26. K. D. Bajpai, "Authority of Minting Coins in Ancient India," Journal of the 
Numismatic Society of India 25 (1963) 17—21; D. C. Sircar, “Note on Chinchani Plate of 
Krishna III,” El SI (1968) 277-278; etc. 

27. Evidence for the manufacture of coins at Buddhist monastic sites is both early 
and widespread. For such evidence at Kasrawad, see Diskalkar, IHQ 25, 15; for Nalanda, 
B. Kumar, Archaeology of Pataliputra and Nalanda (Delhi: 1987) 212; S. S. P. Sarasvati, 
Coinage in Ancient India: A Numismatic, Archaeochemical and Metallurgical Study of Ancient 
Indian Coins, Vol. I (Delhi: 1986) 202ff; and so on. 

28. Histoire du bouddhisme indien, 456. I have elsewhere discussed this same passage 
from a somewhat different point of view; see my “Two Problems in the History of Indian 
Buddhism," Ch. II below, 41—42. 

29. There has been very little discussion of the assumptions and method that lie 
behind this important book. The only serious attempt to get at some of the problems 
involved is, as far as I know, M. Pye, “Comparative Hermeneutics in Religion,” The 
Cardinal Meaning: Essays in Comparative Hermeneutics, Buddhism and Christianity, ed. M. 
Pye and R. Morgan (The Hague: 1973) 1--58, esp. 31ff At least some of the problems, 
moreover, apjjear to be directly related to Lamotte’s declared intentions, which, on the 
surface, appear to be mutually contradictory. He first says, “Notre premier souci a ete 
de replacer le bouddhisme dans le cadre historique qui lui manquait, de le retirer du 
monde des idees ou il se confinait volontairement pour le ramener sur terre," but then 
says: “En laissant au merveilleux la place qu’il a toujours occupee dans les sources, on 
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[sense donner un reflet plus fidele de la mentalite des disciples du Buddha. C’est cette 
mentalite qui constitue I’objet propre de notre enquete et non une fuyante et insaisissable 
certitude historique” (Lamotte, vi, x). Note that H. Durt has already pointed out that 
"certes, VHistoire du bouddhisme indien n’est pas une 'histoire des mentalites’ au sense 
contemporain du terme” in “Etienne Lamotte, 1903-1983," BEFEO 74 (1985) 14. 

30. Histoire du bouddhisme indien, 456. 
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more than a hundred years ago; see P. E. de Foucaux, Le Laiitavistara: Devdoppement des 
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all others to Christ alone ... it would be a proof of great stupidity, not to say insanity, 
to be so desirous ol procuring an admission by the saints, as to be seduced from him, 
without whom they have no access themselves. But that this has been practised in some 
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ages, and is now practised wherever Popery prevails, who can deny?"; 4.9-14: “Of 
purgatory, the intercession of saints, auricular confession, and similar fooleries, the Scrip¬ 
tures contain not a single syllable. But, because all these things have been sanctioned 
by the authority of councils, or, to speak more correctly, have been admitted into the 
general belief and practice, therefore every one of them is to be taken for an interpretation 
of Scripture”—a position Calvin, of course, denies; 4.10.1: “Whatever edicts have been 
issued by men respecting the worship of God, independently of His word, it has been 
customary to call human traditions. Against such laws we contend.” 

56. This, of course, is not to deny that other factors were involved. P. C. Almond, 
for example, has recently discussed the textualization of Buddhism as an instrument of 
colonialist ideology: a “Victorian Buddhism . . . constructed from textual sources increas¬ 
ingly located in and therefore regulated by the West” {The British Discorery oj Buddhism 
[Cambridge: 1988] 24f0. A striking example of the effects of this textualization may 
be seen in S. Hardy, A Manual of Buddhism in Its Modern Development, 2d ed. (London: 
1880) 412: “The difficulties attendant upon this peculiar dogma [the textual conception 
of anatta] may be seen in the fact that it is almost universally repudiated. Even the 
sramana priests, at one time, denied it; but when the passages teaching it were pointed 
out to them in their own sacred books, they were obliged to acknowledge that it is a 
tenet of their religion.” See also L. Rocher, “Max Muller and the Veda,” Mdanges Armand 
Abel. ed. A. Destree, Vol. Ill (Leiden: 1978) 221—235. That the textualization of Hinduism 
by Indian “reformers"—in imitation of the Protestant missionary model of religion—had 
the same consequences for the evaluation of Indian religious practice as the Protestant 
location of religion had had on the evaluation of European practice, at least at the 
intellectual level, is painfully clear from a number of sources. Rammohan Roy said, e.g., 
“My constant reflections on the inconvenient, or rather injurious rites introduced by the 
peculiar practice of Hindoo idolatry which more than any other pagan worship, destroys 
the texture of society, together with compassion for my countrymen, have compelled me 
to use every possible effort to awaken them from their dream of error; and by making 
them acquainted with their Scriptures, enable them to contemplate with true devotion the 
unity and omnipresence of nature’s God”; quoted in G. Richards, A Source-Book of Modern 
Hinduism (London: 1985) 5 (my emphasis); see also 6-9, 24, 30—33, 45, 48-50, etc. It 
is undoubtedly and notoriously difficult to separate the religious and the political in 
colonialist ideology, but since both were also at work in founding the Archaeological 
Survey of India (Imam [n. 8 above] 40-41), the ideological concern could not itself have 
been a sufficient cause for the dominance of the textual orientation. 

57. This, again, is not to say that there were not powerful competing conceptions, 
but only to say that they did not culturally win. Early on, the “Catholic” conception 
held its own and produced, as a consequence, some important scholarly works: “Catholic 
scholars tended to anchor their investigation of Christian religious observance in ancient 
tradition. It was the study of this tradition that inspired the monumental and often 
reprinted Annales Ecclesiastici and the work on the Roman martyrs by Cesare Baronio, as 
well as Bosio's Roma sotterranea, the first major archaeological account of the Roman 
catacombs. On the other hand, when Protestants discussed the practice of Christian piety, 
they most often appealed to reason and to theological and philosophical principles. . . . 
In the words of John Calvin, a Christian should have no use [for] place apart from the 
doctrine of godliness’ which could be taught anywhere at all "; see S. MacCormack, “Loca 
Sancta: The Organization of Sacred Topography in Late Antiquity,” The Blessings of 
Pilgrimage, ed. R. Ousterhout (Urbana, Ill., and Chicago: 1990) 8-9. But recent scholar- 
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ship, which has tended to see “the Counter-Reformation and the Protestant Reformation 
as analogous social and religious processes” (so Badone in her introduction to Religious 
Orthodoxy and Popular Faith in European Society, ed. E. Badone [Princeton, N.J.: 1990] 
12), has also pointed clearly to the strong textualizing responses in the former; so J. 
Delumeau, in La Catholkisme entre Luther et Voltaire (Paris: 1971): “De ( extraordinaire 
interet qu’on marqua pour les choses de la religion, au moins dans le public qui savait 
lire, temoignent les statistiques concernant I’edition . . . I’histoire religieuse et celle des 
mentalites ne peuvent negliger ce fait quantitatif: jamais autant les livres de spiritualite— 
souvent de petits formats et en langue vulgaire—, jamais autant d'eloges de la vierge 
n’avaient ete mis en circulation” (84); “Surtout, I’epoque de I’humanisme vit I’essor de 
la theologie positive . . . qui est 1 etude de I'Ecriture, aidee par les interpretations des Peres 
et des conciles” (85); "En 1654, Godeau, eveque de Vence, donna dans ses mandements des 
listes de livres a lire a ses pretres. En 1658 I’archeveque de Sens, Godrin, demanda a ses 
cures de se procurer 47 ouvrages qu’ils devaient, le cas echeant, presenter lors des visites 
pastorales et, parmi eux, une Bible, le catechisme romain” (271); cf. also B. Baroni, La 
contre-reforme devant la Bible: La question biblique (Lausanne: 1943). Delumeau’s remarks 
raise, as well, the question of the sheer influence of the development of printing on the 
location of religion in texts, and it undoubtedly played a role. But any argument 
contending that printing in itself is a sufficient explanation must take into account the 
fact that printing served a very different function in the Far East—especially in the 
earlier periods. There, sacred texts were printed not so they could be read, but so they 
could empower sacred objects. The earliest extant examples of printing in Japan, e.g., 
contain "versions of Sanskrit charms {dharants} transliterated into Chinese characters,” 
and, even if they had been seen, they would have had little or no literal meaning for a 
literate Japanese. But they, in fact, were never intended to be seen. They were meant to 
be inserted into miniature stupas; see J. Needham, Science and Civilization in China, Vol. 
V, Chemistry and Chemical Technology, Pt. 1, Paper and Printing, by Tsien Tsuen-hsuin 
(Cambridge: 1985) 336-337; see also 321-322. 

* * * 

[For some further observations on the early inscriptions from Sand see now: G. Schopen, 
"What's in a Name; The Religious Function of the Early Donative Inscriptions,” Unseen 
Presence: The Buddha and Sanchi, ed. V. Dehejia (Bombay: 1996) 58-73. For monks and 
private property, see Schopen, “Monastic Law Meets the Real World: A Monk’s Continuing 
Right to Inherit Family Property in Classical India,” History of Religions 35 (1995) 
101 — 123. For Buddhist disposal of the dead, see chs. VII, IX, and X below.] 



CHAPTER II 


Two Problems in the History of 
Indian Buddhism 

The Layman/Monk Distinction and the 
Doctrines of the Transference of Merit 


I. 

In an area like Indian Buddhist doctrinal history, where there is constant 
discussion but little proof, it might sometimes be useful if we try to draw up 
lists of what we actually know. Such lists might be even more useful if we 
distinguish clearly, in so far as this is possible, what we know from what we 
have conjectured or reconstructed or hypothesized. This is what I have tried to 
do here in regard to two particular problems; the problem of the Layman/Monk 
Distinction in Indian Buddhism, and the problem of the Doctrine, or Doctrines, 
of the Transference of Merit in Indian Buddhism. If, however, we begin with 
the purpose of limiting ourselves to what we can actually know in regard to 
these problems, then the conventional evaluation and use of literary sources in 
discussions of Buddhist doctrinal history becomes, in fact, our first problem, 
and it is here that we must begin. 


II. 

We know, and have known for some time, that the Pali canon as we have it—and 
it is generally conceded to be our oldest source—cannot be taken back further 
than the last quarter of the first century B.C.E., the date of the Alu-vihara 
redaction, the earliest redaction that we can have some knowledge of,' and 
that—for a critical history—it can serve, at the very most, only as a source for 
the Buddhism of this period. But we also know that even this is problematic 
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since, as Malalasekera has pointed out: . . how far the Tipttaka and its commen¬ 
tary reduced to writing at Alu-vihara resembled them as they have come down 
to us now, no one can say.”" In fact, it is not until the time of the commentaries 
of Buddhaghosa, Dhammapala, and others—that is to say, the fifth to sixth 
centuries C.E. —that we can know anything definite about the actual contents 
of this canon. 

We also know that there is no evidence to indicate that a canon existed 
prior to the Alu-vihara redaction. Although Asoka in his Bhabra Edict specifically 
enjoined both monks and laymen to recite certain texts, which he named,^ he 
nowhere in his records gives any indication that he knew of a canon, or the 
classification of texts into nikayas^ We do know, however, that the epithet 
pamamkayika occurs in the Bharhut and SancT inscriptions, but we also know 
that Lamotte has shown that it is unlikely that this refers to the five collections 
of the Suttapitaka? And even if it could be shown to refer to the nikayas as 
codified collections, this would still not push the data for the collection of at 
least some texts into nikayas much beyond the first century B.C.E., the approximate 
date of the inscriptions from Bharhut and SancT. The earliest known reference 
to the Tripitaka is still later. It is found in an inscription published in 1974 by 
Fussman that is dated by him to year 5 of Kaniska.'’ And finally, we also know 
that it is not until Nagarjunikonda and Amaravatl—and then only in the 
South—that we find specific reference to the Dtgha-, Majjhima-, and, probably, 
to the Samyutta-niksyas in inscriptions.^ 

The occurrence of the titles sutamtika, sutatika, etc., “one who knows the 
sutta" (once at Bharhut, three times at SancT), or vinayadhara, “one who knows 
the vtnaya" (once at SancT), or petakin, “one who knows the Pitaka” (once at 
Bharhut),^ proves that just prior to, or contemporaneous with, the date of the 
Alu-vihara redaction at least some Buddhist literature had been classified as sutta 
and vtnaya. and that some idea of a Pitaka had already emerged. But we have 
no idea what these classifications included. 

What we definitely know of the Pali texts that preceded the Alu-vihara 
redaction, or perhaps better, the Atthakatha redaction—the redaction known to 
Buddhaghosa, et al.—is limited. We do know that at least two collections of 
texts, the Atthakavagga and the Parayanavagga, preceded the first redaction of 
the canon that we have; both collections are quoted or referred to by name in 
other texts of that canon; both collections have already received commentaries 
by the time of the earliest known redaction, and they are the only texts that have; 
finally, the commentaries on both collections are themselves already considered 
canonical in that early redaction.*^ We also know that at least seven texts {dhanma- 
paliyaya) were known to Asoka since he refers to them by name in his Bhabra 
Edict, but unfortunately only three of these have been identified with anything 
approaching unanimity (Muni-Gdtha = Suttanipdta vss. 207-221; Moneya-Sute 
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= Ndlaka-sutta, Suttanipdta vss. 699-723; Upatisa-pasine = Sdriputta-sutta, Sut- 
tanipata vss. 955-975) and even these are not certain.If, however, we can take 
the Atthakavagga, the Pdrdyanavagga and perhaps the three Asokan texts as we 
now have them as representing something like their original form, then we 
know, in addition, that those texts that are demonstrably old are all short texts 
in verse, and that none of them in form and—it now appears—in content are 
anything like the finished suttas of the nikdyalagamas, especially the fitst and 
second nikdyas}'' This is of importance for the study of doctrinal history, since 
the majority of proof texts cited usually come from these two nikayas. 

We also know that Liiders has argued that the reliefs and their accompanying 
labels on the railings of Bharhut presuppose actual texts,but this, again, has 
been called into question by Lamotte.'^ An interesting point, however, is that 
if Liiders were to be correct, then the texts that we would once again have early 
evidence for are, again, unlike the finished suttas of the nikayas: if the Bharhut 
railings give evidence of actual texts, those texts are in content almost entirely 
jdtaka or avaddna texts.And it is interesting to note that the donors who 
commissioned illustrations from these “texts ” were—as we shall see in a consider¬ 
able number of cases—monks or nuns. 

We know too that the earliest source we have in an Indian language other 
than Pali—and this, according to Norman, is a translation'^—appears to be the 
Gandharl Dharmapada, the manuscript of which may date to the second century 
C.E.''’ Of our Sanskrit sources, almost all from Central Asia, probably none is 
earlier than the fifth century,’^ and the Gilgit Manuscripts, which appear to 
contain fragments of an Ekottardgamaf^ arc still later. Our Chinese sources do 
nor really begin until the second half of the second century, and it is, in fact, 
probably not until we arrive at the translations of the Madhyamagama and the 
Ekottardgama by Dharmanandin in the last quarter of the fourth century that we 
have the first datable sources which allow us to know—however imperfectly—the 
actual doctrinal content of at least some of the major divisions of the nikdya! 
dgama literature."^ It is from this period, then, from the end of the fourth century, 
that some of the doctrinal content of Hlnayana canonical literature can finally 
be definitely dated and actually verified. Not before. 

III. 

I am, of course, aware of the fact that it has been maintained that “higher 
criticism” is able to take us back to a point considerably before our earliest 
known redaction. Unfortunately, I am also aware of the fact that there are certain 
fundamental problems involving the cardinal tenet of this “higher criticism” 
and that tenet’s application, which have not been critically examined. The cardinal 
tenet of this criticism states, in effect, if all known sectarian versions of a text 
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or passage agree, that text or passage must be very old; that is, it must come 
from a presectarian stage of the tradition. This principle, in one form or another, 
underlies virtually all of the important historical and chronological statements 
formulated by Bateau, Frauwallner, et al.^” But in applying this principle, almost 
no account has been given to two important sets of facts. 

First, we do not actually know when the sectarian period began. We do 
know, as Bareau says, that “Les ouvrages qui nous ont transmis les tableaux et 
listes de sectes ne sont pas tres anciens. Aucun ne remonte avec certitude au 
dela de 300 ap. J.-C., c’est-a-dire quelque 500 ans apres les evenements qu’ils 
rapportent.'^' There is, as Bareau clearly shows, a good deal of agreement between 
these late sources, and they have much in common. One of the most striking 
common elements, however, is that they all give different dates for the appearance 
of the schisms. Of those sources that Bareau classifies as “Les traditions de la 
premiere epoque,” the Dtpavama says that “tous les schismes se seraient produits 
dans la courant du IT s. apres la Nirvana”; the SammatTya tradition says that 
the first took place in 137 E.N. {— “ere du Nirvana”), the second in 200 E.N., 
and the third in 400 E.N.; “La tradition cachemirienne” has schisms taking place 
in 100 E.N. and in the IT, IIT, and IV® centuries E.N., but according to the 
ManjusrTpariprcchasiitra “tous les schismes auraient eu lieu dans la I" s. de Fere 
du Nirvana.”^^ We also know, again as Bareau says, that on the basis of epigraphi- 
cal sources “I’existence de la quasi-totalite des sectes est un fait certain,” but 
that “nous n’avons plus d’autres renseignements avant le IT s. de notre ere. A 
cette epoque, les inscriptions nous apprennent la presence des Sarvastivadin: 
pres de Peshawer, dans I’Ouest du Cachemire, a Mathura et a ^ravastl; des 
Mahasahghika: a Mathura, a Karle, etc.” We know, in other words, that it is 
not until the second century c.E. that we begin to find references to actual 
“schools” in inscriptions.^^ They simply do not occur in the earlier periods of 
known Buddhist inscriptions. Not at Bharhut and SancT—although both sites 
testify to the existence of the beginnings of the division of labor {sutanitika, 
vinayadhara, etc.) that some have argued was an important precondition to the 
eventual emergence of the sects.^ * And not in the known Asokan inscriptions. 
In spite of the fact that there appears to have been some kinds of internal 
problems within the Samgha, Asoka always speaks of it as “the Sarngha" or "the 
Bhiksu-Samgha.”^^ We know, therefore, that there is no actual evidence for the 
emergence of the schools prior to the second century c.E. The precise value of 
the literary tradition—especially the vinayas —in regard to this question leads 
us to the second group of problems involved in the application of this particular 
method of criticism. 

In applying the principle that says, in effect, if all known versions of a text 
or passage agree, that text or passage must be very old, almost no account has 
been given to the fact that all the material to which it is applied is very late: 
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the Pali sources, as we have already seen, cannot be taken back beyond 29 to 
17 B.C.E. (the Alu-vihara redaction), and we cannot know anything definite about 
their actual contents until the fifth or sixth centuries (the Atthakatha redaction); 
probably none of the Chinese sources go back beyond the second century C.E. 
and most are considerably later; the Sanskrit sources for the early literature—and 
here we are talking about manuscripts—are, with few exceptions, even later 
(from the fifth century on); and the Tibetan sources later still (not before the 
seventh century). The textual critic is therefore comparing texts from uniformly 
late stages of the literary tradition. Once this is taken fully into account, any 
agreement between the sources is open to a very different, if not the very opposite 
interpretation. The cardinal tenet may then have to be framed in the following 
form: If all known versions of a text or passage agree, that text or passage is 
probably late; that is, it probably represents the results of the conflation and 
gradual leveling and harmonization of earlier existing traditions. 

This idea, of course, is not new. Wassilieff, for example, in an old paper 
which raised a number of points that have never been answered, says: 

Ordinairement pour etablir I’anciennete de la composition des Vinayas on 
insiste sur ce trait que, dans toutes les redactions ou dans toutes les ecoles 
ils sont a peu pres identiques. . . . Mais a notre avis ce trait meme prouve 
que les Vinayas parvenus a nous ont ete rediges a une epoque tardive, quand 
la question de la vie ascetique ne constituait plus un sujet de discussion, 
et que toutes les ecoles etaient deja fort tranquillement etablies dans des 
monasteres, et avaient pris en consequence une teinte monotone, parce que 
pour la vie en communaute, meme dans les autres religions, les regies 
etablies ne peuvent sortir du cadre connu.^^’ 

More recently Lamotte has said in his remarks on Frauwallner’s The Earliest 
Vinaya and the Beginnings of Buddhist Literature that 

Si dans le canevas de ces derniers [i.e., the various l inayas} —et nous songeons 
surtout aux Vinaya Pali, Mahlsasaka et Dharmagupta—on constate de 
remarquables similitudes, le fait s’explique par un developpement parallele. 

Les communautes bouddhiques ne vivaient pas en vase clos; elles suivaient 
avec interet les travaux executes par leurs voisins. II n'y a done rien deton- 
nant a ce qu’elles aient travaille selon les memes methodes et en suivant 
pratiquement le meme plan.^^ 

And Bareau himself notes that “les exemples de bonne entente entre moines de 
sectes differentes abondent.” He then says, as an example, that “Dans ITJddiyana, 
les Mahasaiighika, les Sarvastivadin, les Mahlsasaka, les Dharmaguptaka, et les 
KasyapTya vecurent durant des siecles en parfait accord et meme en veritable 
symbiose . . But perhaps even more important than these general considera¬ 
tions is the fact that something like what I have suggested can, I think, actually 
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be shown to be the case in those instances where we are fortunate enough to 
have an unrevised version of a text or passage still preserved. 

The fact, for example, that the Pali version as well as the Mahasanghika, 
MahTsasaka, and Dharmaguptaka versions of the account of the remains of the 
Buddha Kasyapa studied by Bareau all agree in placing a stiipa of Kasyapa at 
Toyika cannot result from the fact that this is an old, presectarian tradition. On 
the contrary, the fact that they all agree in this seems to result from the very 
opposite; it seems to result from the fact that they all represent later, revised, 
and conflated versions of an earlier tradition that knew nothing of a stiipa. Here, 
unfortunately, I can give only a very condensed summary of this important case, 
but it is clear that we have in this instance a fine example of how the accepted 
principle of this “higher criticism” is supposed to work, and—as we shall 
see—when we can actually check it, it is also clear that it does not seem to 
work very well at all. 

To begin with what Bareau has collected, we have three versions of what is 
clearly the same text: a Mahasaiighika, a MahTsasaka, and a Dharmaguptaka 
version. These three versions, according to Bareau, “sont etroitement apparent^ 
et proviennent manifestement d’un meme recit anterieur.”~‘^ We also have a Pali 
version ol this text, which appears to be the latest of all the versions and is also 
obviously related to the other three. These four versions have a number of 
elements in common, and although each has been padded out with one or more 
of a variety of subplots and literary cliches taken from the common stock of 
Buddhist story literature,^' the basic elements of the text are, in each version, 
still clearly visible and can be separated out; the Buddha is traveling in Kosala; 
he reaches a spot near a village called Tou-i, Tou-tseu, Todeyya (all = Skt. 
Toyika); he has an encounter with a man working in a nearby field as a result 
of which it becomes known that the stiipa of the Buddha Kasyapa lies buried 
under this spot; the Buddha then makes the stiipa appear momentarily and, after 
it disappears, he and/or the monks construct a stupa on that spot from mud 
(“boue”, “boule de boue”; in the Pali account a stupa of stone appears; the 
MahTsasaka account adds "ce fut le premier stiipa eleve alors sur le territoire du 
JambudvTpa”); this then is followed—in one case preceded—by instructions on 
how a stiipa should be built and/or by verses praising the merit of building or 
worshipping stiipas. Since all four versions agree on these basic elements of the text, 
and since each version belongs to a separate school, we can conclude—according to 
the accepted principle—that the essential elements of this account must go back 
to a very old or presectarian stage of the tradition. As a matter of fact, on the 
basis o( the agreement between the three Chinese versions set alongside his 
interpretation of the NigalT Sagar Edict of Asoka, Bareau concludes that “cette 
legende parait anterieure a Asoka.Here, however, unlike in the overwhelming 
majority of such cases, we can actually check both the conclusion and procedure. 
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since yet another version of this text—a version of an unusual kind—is in this 
case also available. 

What is clearly a fifth version of this account of the remains of the Buddha 
Kasyapa is now found once in the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya from Gilgit'"' and 
twice in the Divyavadanaf^ And, although this version clearly belongs to the 
same group and has the same basic narrative structure (the Buddha going to 
Toyika, his encounter with the man working in the field, his “miraculous” raising 
of the relics for the monks to see, etc.) it differs from the other four in at least 
two important ways. First, it has none of the various subplots found in the other 
versions—a fairly sure sign of priority’^—and, second, it knows absolutely 
nothing about a stiipa at Toyika or its construction. Here, it is not a stupa 
that the Buddha makes appear, but only “the undivided mass of relics of the 
Samyaksarnbuddha Kasyapa {kdsyapasya samyaksamhuddhasyavikopitah sarTrasani- 
ghdta ucchrdpitah)." The text, in fact, knows only these relics, which are buried in 
the ground, and is concerned solely with the sacralization of that otherwise 
unmarked piece of ground by acts of worship and the establishment of a festival 
(maha). The merit it praises arises, first of all, from activities undertaken in 
regard to this prthivTpradesa and, secondly, in regard to huddhacaityas (always 
plural), a term which here quite clearly has nothing to do with stupas. This 
version, in short, reflects a tradition—apparently later revised—that only knew 
a form of the relic cult in which the stupa did not yet have a part.'’'’ 

The existence of this version is somewhat puzzling, but I think it is impossi¬ 
ble to see it as anything else but an old account that, for some reason, was never 
revised. The simple narrative structure, the absence of the well-known subplots 
and literary cliches, the absence, especially, of any reference to a stiipa —all make 
it impossible, I think, to put it any place but at the beginning of the known 
history of this particular text. We have, then, what appears to be the earliest 
known account that knows nothing of 2 i stiipa at Toyika—and this is an important 
stiipa —set over against the versions of the Mahasanghika, Mahlsasaka, Dharma- 
guptaka, and the Theravada, all of which must be later and all of which agree 
that there was a stiipa of Kasyapa at Toyika. It would appear, then, that the 
original version, represented now by the Mulasarvastivada account, was revised 
at some point in time, and that once this revision was made in one school’s 
account, it was accepted and incorporated into the accounts of all schools other 
than—and here probably only by an oversight—the Mulasarvastivada. In any 
case, here it appears in one of the very few cases where we actually have the 
means to check the conclusions that would be generated by our “higher criticism,” 
that the Mahasanghika, Mahlsasaka, Dharmaguptaka, and Theravada accounts 
agree not because they represent the old presectarian version, but because they 
almost certainly represent later, conflated, and fundamentally altered versions of 
an earlier tradition. 
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IV. 

But if we know that we cannot know anything definite about the actual doctrinal 
content of the nikayalagama literature much before the fourth century c.E., we 
also know that a very considerable number of Buddhist inscriptions predate by 
several centuries the old Chinese translations of the Madhyamagama and the 
Ekottaragama, and that if we want to look at the oldest verifiable sources for the 
question of the layman/monk distinction in Indian Buddhism—and this is one 
of the questions we are concerned with here—we must look first at these 
inscriptions. 

This inscriptional material has at least two distinct advantages. First, much 
of it predates what we can definitely know from literary sources. Second, and 
perhaps of greater importance, this material tells us not what some literate, 
educated Indian Buddhist wrote, but what a fairly large number of practicing 
Buddhists actually did. In Buddhist studies, scholars intent on generating histori¬ 
cal statements have consistently used textual sources as if they were somehow 
descriptions of actual behavior, and little explicit consideration has been given 
to the almost certain noncongruency between an ideal and the actual. This is 
particularly well illustrated in a long series of statements concerning the Monk. 
Implicit in almost everything that has been said about him is the assumption 
that the scheme of the religious life for the monk preserved in our literary sources 
is not a normative and carefully contrived ideal paradigm, but an adequate 
historical reflection of the actual career of the typical Buddhist monk of the 
early centuries. I think we need cite here only a single example—enormously 
influential—which is particularly germane to our topic. In the sole paragraph 
devoted to the stupalreVic cult in his classic Buddha, sein Lehen. seine Lehre, seine 
Gerneinde, Oldenberg stated flatly in reference to the stupa cult that “the order 
of monks as such has nothing to do with this pompous show of veneration; the 
old rules of the order have not a word to say about it.”^^ Our donative inscriptions, 
however, would seem to indicate otherwise. 


V. 

The earliest donative inscriptions that we have come from the railings of Bharhut 
and SancT and date from about 120 to 80 Here already, we know for 

certain that a considerable proportion of the donors—those donors actively 
involved with establishing and embellishing sacred objects and sacred sites, 
those donors actively involved with the stupa cult and donative, merit-making 
activity—were monks or nuns. At Bharhut, for example, almost 40 percent of 
the donors were either monks (twenty-four) or nuns (fourteen).We also know 
that a considerable proportion of these individuals were not simply monks, but 
doctrinal specialists: six are called bhdnakas, “reciters”; one is called sutamtika. 
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“one who knows the sutta”\ one is called a petakin, “one who knows the Pitakd'\ 
and one is referred to as a pacanekdyika, “one who [according to Lamotte] was 
versed in the canonical doctrine taken as a whole.""*' 

A very similar picture emerges from an analysis of the KharosthT inscriptions 
edited by Konow. Here, if we restrict ourselves to donations that are connected 
with the stupa cult or the cult of images, we find that again more than 40 percent 
of the donors are monks (sixteen) and the rest laymen of different categories (nine¬ 
teen)."'^ Here too, although titles are much less common in the KharosthT inscrip¬ 
tions, at least one of the monk-donors is called a venaea, a vainayika, “one who knows 
the vinaya," and another is called a trepidaka, “one who knows the Tripitaka."^^ 
We also know from other donative inscriptions that the proportion of monastic 
donors increases. For example—and it is a representative example—in the Mathura 
inscriptions collected by Luders, which are certainly Buddhist and in which the 
name of the donor is given or preserved, well over 50 percent of those donors are 
monks or nuns." Among these we find a monk who is called both a bhdnaka and 
a caturvidya (which Luders takes to mean one “who knows the fourfold scriptures”); 
another who is called a dharmakathika, “a preacher of the Dharma” \and two monks 
who are called prahantkas or, according to Luders, “practisers of meditation”; we 
also find a nun-donor who is said to be the niece of another nun who is a trepitaka 
and the pupil of a monk who is given the same title."*^ 

In the inscriptions from the “Buddhist cave temples” collected by Burgess, 
if again we restrict outselves to donations connected with cult forms (images, 
caityagrhas, relics, etc.) and exclude gifts of residences (cells, caves, cisterns) and 
endowments for the material support of the residences and the monks living 
there, we find that slightly more than 65 percent of the donors were monks or 
nuns (twenty-eight) and fewer than 35 percent were laymen.'*’ 

Finally, if we go further and look at those inscriptions that, as I have recently 
attempted to show, are probably Mahayana, the figures are even more striking. 
In those inscriptions that appear to be Mahayana—and here we are talking about 
nearly eighty individual inscriptions—the donors in more than 70 percent of 
the cases are monks or nuns, mostly the former, and only 20 percent are laymen. 

None of this accords very well, if at all, with received views on the matter, 
with the views that maintain that there was a sharp distinction between the 
kinds of religious activities undertaken by monks and the kinds of religious 
activity undertaken by laymen, and with the view that cult and religious giving 
were essentially and overwhelmingly lay concerns in the Indian Buddhist con¬ 
text."* In fact, if we stick to what we can actually know, it would appear that 
something very like the opposite was the case: we know for certain from inscrip¬ 
tions that from ca. 150 B.C.E.— that is to say, from our earliest knowable donative 
inscriptions and well before we can have any definite knowledge of the textual 
tradition—monks and nuns formed a substantial proportion of those involved 
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in donative, merit-making activities connected with the stupa cult and, somewhat 
later, the cult of images, and that this proportion increased continually as time 
passed. We also know that, in a considerable number of cases, these individuals 
were not just ordinary monks, but doctrinal specialists (trepitakas, vainayikas. 
etc.) and the acknowledged transmitters of Buddhist teaching {hhdnakas). Finally, 
it is also worth noting that the Mahayana figures are particularly significant. We 
know on the basis of these figures that, from its first appearance in inscriptions, the 
Mahayana was a monk-dominated movement, and that it continued to be so 
until the thirteenth century, the date of our last known Mahayana inscription. 
But this is not all that we can know from these donative inscriptions. 

VI. 

The donations recorded at Bharhut and SancT concern gifts of posts, railings, 
sculpted medallions, and the like—that is to say, gifts intended to embellish 
and mark the stupa as an object of worship. The Kharosthl inscriptions too, at 
least in their earlier phases, are often connected with the stupalKWz cults, although 
we also find a number of inscriptions connected with images. But the donations 
recorded in the Mathura inscriptions as well as the inscriptions from the “cave 
temples,” while still including gifts connected with stupas and the so-called 
establishment of relics, are increasingly more concerned with the setting up of 
images, and the Mahayana inscriptions are almost exclusively so. So, while the 
purely epigraphic evidence of the monastic control and dominance of the stupa 
cult—at least in our samples—is perhaps not quite so clear, there is absolutely 
no doubt that the cult of images was overwhelmingly a monastic concern. In 
the eighteen Kharosthl inscriptions edited by Konow that record the setting up 
of an image and in which the name of the donor is given or preserved, almost 
two-thirds or thirteen of eighteen of the donors are monks.The figures for 
Ltiders’ Mathura inscriptions are almost exactly the same: in the twenty-eight 
inscriptions that have or preserve a name and that record the gift of an image, 
eighteen of twenty-eight of the donors are monks and nuns—again almost two- 
thirds.^'* In the seventeen “cave temple” inscriptions collected by Burgess that 
are connected with an image, the donor in every case but one is a monk.^' In 
the inscriptions I have identified as Mahayana, virtually all of which are concerned 
with the making or setting up of images, more than 70 percent of the donors 
are monks or nuns (mostly, again, the former).^" 

But we know even more than this. We know that not only was the image 
cult overwhelmingly a monastic concern, it was also, on the basis of the available 
information, a monastically initiated cult. We know that the earliest Buddha 
images accompanied by a dated donative inscription—and these are some of the 
earliest datable examples of both Mathura and Gandhara art—were all set up 
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by monks or nuns. We can cite, for example, the images set up by the ubiquitous 
Bhiksu Bala or his pupils at Kosam, Sarnath, Set-Mahet, and Mathura,or the 
image set up by Buddhananda in the fifth year of Kaniska.^* Note too that, 
once again, we know for certain that in many cases these monastic donors were 
not just average monks. Both Bala and Buddhananda are specifically said to be 
trepitakas, that is to say, “those who know the Tripitaka''\ a little later at Jauliah 
we find an image that was the gift “of the friar versed in the Vinaya" (v{e}nae(i)asa 
bhikshusa)?"’ All of these monks were doctrinal specialists, and they were all 
actively engaged in and concerned with popular cult practice. 


VII. 

The earliest donative inscriptions that we know clearly establish the active and 
sizable participation of monks in the stupa cult from at least 150 B.C.E. This 
again, we know, is fully confirmed by archaeology and the history of monastic 
architecture. We know, again from the very beginning of our actual evidence 
(e.g., the early cave complexes at Kondivte, Nadsur, Pitalkhora, Ajanta, and so 
forth) that, as Nagao has inadvertently shown, “the caitya was already part of 
the monastic complex,” and that “the stupa was not merely approved and accepted 
by the monastic community but actually adopted by it, integrated into cenobitic 
life as one of its most important elements.”’^’ I think, however, it is only fair to 
say that Nagao probably did not intend to show that from the very beginning 
of our actual evidence, the caitya was already part of the monastic complex, etc. 
Like a number of other authors, he posits several earlier phases for the development 
of monastic architecture. Unfortunately, that there is evidence for these phases 
is less than clear. For example, for the first of these phases, Nagao takes several 
passages from the vinaya as evidence for the fifth or fourth century B C.E. after 
he himself has already said that the vinaya “took its present textual form only 
about the beginning of the Christian era,” and that “these texts [the vinayas^, 
though they refer to many incidents contemporaneous with the Buddha himself, 
reflect the thinking of a much later time, the time of their own redaction.” He 
bases the next of his phases on an overstatement of the archaeological facts. He 
refers to what might or might not be the jTvakamravana—or jTvakarama (Pali; 
jTvakambavana), the arama supposedly given to the Buddha by the famous 
physician jTvaka—and draws a number of conclusions from what he sees there. 
But again, we do not know anything definite about the nature or purpose of 
the building in question; we do not even know whether it was a monastery, let 
alone whether it was JTvakamravana, and we still do not have anything like 
a full report on what the excavation brought to light. There are, as a matter of 
fact, a number of other “Elliptical Structures” similar to the so-called JTvakamra¬ 
vana, and, according to Sarkar who has made a study of them, at least two of 
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these buildings, “are identified zs stupas”\^^ Nagao’s discussion of actual, verifiable 
monastic architecture begins then only with his remarks on the “cave temples” 
and, importantly, the place of the stiipa at those sites. 

The history of Buddhist monastic architecture, however, does not simply 
confirm the active participation of monks in the stiipalKWc culr. It would also 
seem to indicate something more than this; it would seem to indicate that the 
cult was, from the very beginning of our evidence, both monastically controlled 
and monastically dominated. That this was the case seems to follow from the 
fact that the stupas that we know are almost always found in close association 
with monastic complexes and very frequently fully incorporated into such com¬ 
plexes. The significance of this relationship is reinforced when we note that 
only very rarely do we find stupas or caityagrhas disassociated from monastic 
establishments. The only instance, in fact, that I am able to cite is Sirkap.^” 

We can also add to this two pieces of epigraphical evidence not yet specifically 
mentioned. First, everywhere, but especially noticeable in the Kharosthl inscrip¬ 
tions, even when relics or stupas are given by laymen, they are almost always 
given “in the acceptance of or “for the acceptance of {parigrahe, pratigrahe) one 
or another monastic community or school.Either that or they are specifically 
said to be given in conjunction with a samgharama or vihara or to a particular 
vihara}''^ Second, we might note an interesting KharosthT inscription that is yet 
to be fully understood. This particular inscription seems to record that, on the 
date that “the pole of the stiipa was erected” {yathim aropayata), “a laywoman" 
(upasika) gave in addition to—assuming Konow’s interpretation of thapa{i}charn 
is right—the “setting up of the pole” iyathipratithana), the "surrounding struc¬ 
ture” as well. It is clear that the erection of the yash was a significant event; 
the inscription is dated on the day that this took place, and it probably indicated 
the completion of the stiipa and signaled its inauguration as an object of worship. 
The significant point here is that although both the setting up of the yasti and 
the “surrounding structure” were the gifts of a laywoman, it was expressly stated 
that it was a monk, a “preacher of the Dharma” {dharmakathika), who performed 
the ceremony that appears to have officially marked the stiipa as an object 
of worship.^’' 


VIII. 

We also know a few more specific things about doctrinal history on the basis 
of our donative inscriptions. We read, for example, in an inscription dated in 
the year 51 of Huveska from Mathura: 
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(1) ... {ajsya {p}u(rva}ya {bhi}ksu(na} {h}uddh{a}vamiana (bhagavajtah 
{s'dk}y{am}u . . . pratimd pratistdpita sarva{b}uddhapujdrt{th}a(m} anana 
d{e}yadharmaparityagen{a} upadhyiajyasya saghadasasya 
{n}irt>a{n}d{va}ptaye = {s}t{u} mdtdpiit} . . . buddh{a}varmas{y}a 
sarvad(u)khopasamaya sarvasatvahitasukh{a}r(th}a . . . 

Liiders, Mathura Inscriptions §29 

. . . on this date an image of the Blessed One Sakyamuni was set up by the 
Monk Buddhavarman for the worship of all Buddhas. Through this religious 
gift may his Preceptor Sanghadasa attain nirvana, (may it also be) for the cessation 
of all suffering of his parents . . . (and) for the welfare and happiness of all beings. 


In another inscription on an image pedestal, again from Mathura, we find: 

(ll) bhikhusa budhav{a}lasa dan{a} mdt{d}pit{r}in{a} pujdye savasav{d}n{a} ca 

Liiders, Mathura Inscriptions §90 

(This is) the gift of the Monk Buddhapala (which is made) as an act of pitja for 
his parents and all beings. 


Even more interesting are two inscriptions, one on a pillar base from the Jamalpur 
Mound, the other a KharosthT inscription on an image “said to have come from 
near Peshawar” 

(III) {d}d(na}m bh{ik)sus{y}a b . . . + . . . m{i}trasya v{o}jya + (i'as'i}kasya 
— {mdtapji + {tr}na {abhyat}itaka + laga(ta}ndm pujayie) + bhavatu 
sa{dh}yivi + hartsya dharma{d}evia}s(y}a + ar(o}g(a}daksJn(a}y{e} 
{bhajvatiu} 

Liiders, Mathura Inscriptions §44 

(This is) the gift of the Monk . . . mitra, the Vojyavasika May it be an 
act of pujd for his deceased parents. May it (also) be for the granting of health 
to his companion Dharmadeva. 


(IV) sa{m} 4 1 phagunasa masasa di pamcami budhanadasa trepidakasa danamukhe 
madapidarana adhvadidana puyaya bhavatu 

Fussman, BEFEO 6l (1974) 54 

Year 5, on the fifth day of the month Phalguna. This is the gift of Buddhananda 
who knows the Tripitaka. May it be an act of pujd for his deceased parents. 

Finally, we might cite yet another inscription on a pillar base found at the 
Jamalpur Mound: 
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(V) ayam ku{m}hhako danam bhtksunam hmyasya hnddharaksilasya caprahanikia}- 
n(am} ati(e}nia} deryadharmmapantyagenia} sartves{ci}m pr{d}hantkanam 
ari)gyadakiin{d}ye hhavatidm) 

Liiders, Mathura Inscriptions §46 

This pillar base is the gift of the Monks SurTya and Buddharaksita who are 
practisers of meditation.'''’ May this offering of a religious gift be for granting 
health to all practisers of meditation. 

What we want to note are the basic ideas expressed in these records. It is, 
for example, clear that it was held that someone could be expected to obtain 
nindna as the result of an act of pujd undertaken on his behalf by another. It 
was held that acts of pilja could be undertaken for one’s parents, whether living 
or dead. It was also held chat acts of piljd could be undertaken for the sake of 
conferring health on others. These are the expressed ideas and intentions of the 
individual donors. And we know beyond the shadow of a doubt that these ideas 
and goals were held and, more importantly, acted upon by members of the 
monastic community, that these were, in fact, monastic ideas and goals. We can 
add to this that, here again, the members of the monastic community in question 
were not, at least in two cases, just average monks. In one case they refer to 
themselves and the intended beneficiaries of their act as “practisers of meditation 
in another the donor is said to be one “who knows the Tripitaka." 


IX. 

Fussman, in his remarks on the KharosthT inscription cited above (no. IV), 
introduces our second problem. He explicitly recognizes that this inscription is 
a concrete expression of “la doctrine . . . du transfert des merites.” In fact, the 
same is true for all of the inscriptions just cited. All of these are individual 
applications of a single basic idea, the idea that the results of a religious act 
undertaken by one individual may be assigned or “transferred” to others, and 
even to all others—an act is undertaken “for the welfare and happiness of all 
beings ” {sarvasatvahitasukhartham), or “as an act of pujd for one’s parents” {mdtdpi- 
trina pujdye), or “for the granting of health” {arogyadaksinaye) to one or another 
individual. Bur in recognizing this fact, Fussman makes a number of statements 
that are more difficult to accept. He says: 

Je crois plutot qu’il [the gift made in honor of the donor’s deceased parents 
in IV cited above] implique I’existence de la doctrine mahayaniste du 
transfert des merites ... Si notre interpretation est correcte, ce relief a ete 
offert par un sectateur du Mahayana . . . Nous avons, done, pour la premiere 
fois, une preuve de I’existence de courants mahayanistes dans I'Inde du 
Nord-Ouest, a la fin du premier siNle de n.e.'’'^' 
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Fussman is almost certainly right in seeing here a doctrine of the transference 
of merit, but I think—and I think it can be shown—that the doctrine of the 
transference of merit which occurs in these inscriptions is not a Mahayana 
doctrine, and that none of the inscriptions I have cited, including his KharosthT 
inscription, are Mahayana inscriptions. 

We know that the formula “May it be an act of ptlja for his deceased parents” 
{madapidarana adhvadidanapuyaya bhavatu) found in Fussman’s inscription is also 
found elsewhere. He himself refers to the similar formula found in the inscription 
from the Jamalpur Mound that I have cited above (III), and Damsteegt tefers 
to at least fifteen examples (including Fussman’s and the Jamalpur inscription) 
of what he calls the “shorter” and “extended” forms of this expression.'’^ From 
a survey of these we know that, in at least five instances, this formula appears 
in conjunction with a specifically named school and that in every instance that 
school is a Hlnayana school: in a Mathura inscription edited by Sircar that 
records a gift to the Mahasanghikas, we find the expression tnatapitrana abhatita- 
na{m}. . . In an inscription from Kanheri dating from the Satavahana period 
in which we find the phrase (majtapitunam abhatTta(nam} . . . piijdya, the donation 
is made in conjunction with the BhadrayanTyas.'’‘^ Three instances of what Dams¬ 
teegt calls the “shorter” form— mdtdpitfrjinapujdya, etc.,—also occur in associa¬ 
tion with the name of a school: at Nagarjunikonda we find mdtapituno pujd . . . 
in conjunction with the Aparamahavinaseliyas (Aparasailas);^'* at Karli mdtapituna 
pujdfya} in association with the Mahasanghikas;^' and the shorter form also 
occurs in a KharosthT inscription from Wardak, again in association with the 
Mahasanghikas.^^ It is, I think, clear from this that whenever expressions like 
madapidarana adhvadidana puyaya, matapituna pujdya. occur in any inscription 
that also contains the name of a school, that school is always a Hlnayana school 
(the Bhadrayamyas once, the Apara&ilas once, and the Mahasanghikas three 
times). The other side of this is that the expression madapidarana adhvadidana 
puyaya or any of its variants is never found in association with the name Mahayana, 
or with the titles Sdkyabhiksul-bhiksunt ot ParamopdsakaJ-opdsikd (which, as I have 
tried to show, were used at first by the group we now call the Mahayana), and 
here again we are talking about nearly eighty inscriptions from several periods 
and from almost all parts of India.Exactly the same pattern recurs if we look 
at any of the other formulae found in the five inscriptions I have cited above. 

In the second insctiption of this group, the Monk Buddhapala makes his 
donation “as an act of pujd for his parents and all beings” {nidt(d}pitir}in{a} 
pujdye savasav{d}n{a} ca). In the first, the Monk Buddhavarman sets up an image 
and specifies that this act—that is to say, the resulting merit—is to be for, in 
part, “the welfare and happiness of all beings” {san>asatvahitasukhid}r{th}a). This 
latter formula, which again clearly “implique I’existence de la doctrine . . . du 
transfert des merites,” is found very frequently in Buddhist inscriptions of almost 
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all periods, and in a number of instances it is also found in conjunction with a 
specifically named school, but never in conjunction with the name mahdyana or 
the titles sdkyabhiksu and the like. At Mathura it occurs in conjunction with 
the Sarvastivadins once and twice with the Mahasanghikas;^^ at Karli it again 
occurs in association with the Mahasanghikas,^^ and in yet another KharosthT 
inscription edited by Fussman it occurs in association with the Dharmagupta- 
kas;it occurs in two inscriptions from Kanheri in connection with the Bhadraya- 
nTyas;^ and in one inscription from Nagarjunikonda published by Vogel it occurs 
in conjunction with the Mahlsasaka,^^ while in another from the same place it 
is associated with the Vibhajyavadins;^^ finally, it appears again associated with 
the Sarvastivadins in a Kharosthi inscription published by Konow*“ and in an 
inscription from Kaman published by Biihler.^^ We know, therefore, that when¬ 
ever the expression sarvasatvahitasukhdrtha, or some variant thereof, occurs in 
any inscription that also contains the name of a school, that school is always a 
HTnayana school, and that the expression is never found in inscriptions associated 
with the groups we now call the Mahayana.”^ 

I think that, in light of this material, Fussman’s remarks on the possible 
Mahayana character of his inscription must be put aside. But in the process of 
testing his hypothesis, we have discovered at least one very important fact: we 
know now, beyond any doubt, that virtually all of the HTnayana schools mentioned 
in inscriptions accepted gifts that were given with an implicit doctrine of the 
transference of merit explicitly attached to them, that they accepted gifts that 
were expressly stated to have been made, for example, “as an act of piijd for one’s 
dead parents.” This, coupled with the fact that, in at least some cases, the donors 
were monks presumably belonging to the same schools, would seem to indicate 
that we can legitimately conclude that all of these schools, the Mahasanghikas, 
Sarvastivadins, Bhadrayanlyas, and so on, had and held a doctrine of the transfer¬ 
ence of merit. But at the same time, we also know that the groups we now call 
the Mahayana did not have and did not hold this same doctrine of the transference 
of merit. We know this from the fact that the formulae that express this doctrine 
are completely absent from what appear to be Mahayana inscriptions. We also 
know it from the formulae actually found in inscriptions that appear to belong 
to the Mahayana group. 


X. 

As we have seen above, the doctrine of the transference of merit, which in 
inscriptions is explicitly associated with the named HTnayana schools, is expressed 
in a number of formulae. An act may be undertaken “for the welfare and happiness 
of all beings,” or “as an act of piijd for . . . (deceased) parents,” or more specifically 
“for the granting of health” to one individual or another.”^ We might also note 
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that the act might also be undertaken, as in the first inscription from Mathura 
cited above, for the attainment of nirvana by someone other than the donor, or, 
as in the Taxila Silver Scroll Inscription, for a generalized, nonspecific attainment 
of nirvana But this is not a frequently expressed intention of religious donations 
in HTnayana inscriptions.^^ The actual transference in the doctrine of the transfer¬ 
ence of merit associated with the SarvastivSdins, Mahasanghikas, and so on, is, 
therefore, not consistently oriented toward one specific goal. In most cases, it 
seems to simply involve the assignment of merit by one individual (the donor) to 
another (the expressed beneficiary) for no specific purpose other than, presumably, 
increasing the recipient’s store of merit. When a more specific purpose is also 
stated, it is, on occasion, the attainment of nirvana, but more frequently, it is 
something less than the religious goal sanctioned by the literary tradition: 
granting health or conferring long life on some specified individual, for example. 

In what appear to be Mahayana inscriptions, by contrast, apart from a very small 
number of questionable exceptions,the act or gift recorded is always undertaken, 
first of all, for “all beings”—even if, as we shall see, certain individuals within 
the category of “all beings” are, in many cases, particularly singled out. And, 
again in virtually every case, the transference of merit to "all beings” in the 
Mahayana inscriptions is explicitly stated to be for a single, specific purpose, 
the simplest form of this being yad atra punyam tad bhavatu sarvasatvanam 
anuttarajnandvdptaye: “what here is the merit, may that be for the obtaining of 
supreme knowledge by all beings.” That is to say, the merit of the act in 
Mahayana inscriptions is always said to be intended specifically for the attainment 
of anuttarajndnaf’^ This is apparent from the very beginning of our Mahayana 
inscriptions and is found even in what might be called, from a purely epigraphical 
point of view, an early proto-Mahayana inscription from Mathura. 

This proto-Mahayana inscription, published first by Nakamura and more 
recently by Mukherjee,^^ is of importance for a number of reasons, not the least 
of which is the fact that it contains the earliest, indeed the only, reference to 
the Buddha Amitabha in Indian inscriptions and is, therefore, one of the few 
hard facts we have concerning this Buddha and his cult in India proper.*^'* The 
inscription records the fact that in the year 26 of Huveska an "image of the 
Blessed One, the Buddha Amitabha, was set up for the worship of the Buddha ” 
{hhagavato huddha amitdhhasyapratimdpratisthapita buddhapujdye) by an individual 
named Nagaraksita or Samraksita.‘^' He is not given a title, although his son is 
called a sdrthavdha, “caravan merchant” or “itinerant trader,” and his grandfather 
IS called a sresthin, “banker” or the “head of a guild.” The record then concludes 
with the words imena kusalamulena sarva(satana)anuttarajndnampratpii)m (yd^\prdp~ 
tim) (bha) (va) (tu): “through this root of merit may there be the attainment of 
supreme knowledge by all beings.” 
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Although this inscription does not yet have all of the features that characterize 
those inscriptions that can, I think, be shown to be Mahayana, it is clearly 
related to them; its donor, unlike the donors of the majority of our typical 
Mahayana inscriptions,*^’ does not refer to himself as a paramopasaka or a sakyopa- 
saka (he appears to be, by the way, almost certainly a layman); where the typical 
Mahayana inscriptions always use the phrase yad atra punyatn tad . . . , the pres¬ 
ent inscription uses the phrase irnma kusalamulena (a phrase that, according to 
Damsteegt, also occurs in three KharosthT inscriptions and one from Bodh-Gaya, 
but one which does not occur elsewhere, even at Mathura);*^^ finally, the present 
inscription, instead of the final construction standard in our Mahayana inscrip¬ 
tions —tad hhavatu . . . anuttarajnanavdptaye —has anuttarajndnam prdptini hhavatu. 
In spite of these differences, I think it is obvious that the present inscription 
represents a stage in the development toward the classical form of Mahayana 
inscriptions. When we bear in mind that it is earlier by at least two centuries 
than the earliest of our typical Mahayana inscriptions, I think that we can 
legitimately see it as an early prototype of the latter. It is significant, therefore, 
that this early prototype already contains the two features which distinguish the 
doctrine of the transference of merit associated with the group now known as 
the Mahayana from that associated with the Hlnayana schools: it explicitly 
declares that the merit from the act undertaken is to be assigned to “all beings,” 
and that merit so assigned is intended specifically for "the attainment of supreme 
knowledge” by those beings. 

We can compare one other formula found in inscriptions associated with 
the Hlnayana schools with its counterparts in Mahayana inscriptions. In the 
former inscriptions, as we have seen, donors frequently present their gift “as an 
act of pujd for their parents” or “as an act of pujd for their deceased parents.” 
This, again, is always expressed simply as a “transference” of merit from donor 
to parent; the merit is never said to be for any specified end. The corresponding 
formula found in the Mahayana inscriptions—and it is very frequently found—is 
once again quite different. The simplest forms of the expression are yad atra 
punyam tad hhavatu tndtapitrpurvangatnam krwa sarvasati>andm anuttarajndndvdp- 
taye, “What here is the merit, may that, having placed my parents in the forefront, 
be for the obtaining of supreme knowledge by all beings”; or yad atra puriyam 
tad hhavatu mdtdpitroh sarvasatvdndn cdnuttarajfidndvdptaye, “What here is the 
merit, may that be for the obtaining of supreme knowledge by my parents and 
all beings.” Here again, using the same basic formula as before, the donor declares 
that he wishes that the merit from his act should go for the obtainment of 
anuttarajndna by the category “all beings,” but here he adds a kind of subclause 
to the formula specifically singling out certain individuals within that category. 
Either that, or he simply joins the specific individuals he wants to mention and 
the larger category with an “and." But in any case, whenever parents or other 
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specific individuals are mentioned in Mahayana inscriptions as the intended 
beneficiaries of a donor’s act, they are never mentioned by themselves as they 
are in Hlnayana inscriptions, but always in conjunction with the category of 
“all beings,” either together with that category {matapitroh sarvasatvanan ca) or, 
more commonly, as a subgroup within it {mdtapitrpurvangamam krtvd sarvasatt’d- 
ndm). And note again that, in inscriptions associated with the Mahayana, whether 
the donor directs his merit only to the general category “all beings” or whether 
in addition he specifically singles out his parents or other individuals within 
that larger group, the merit from his act is always explicitly stated to be for the 
obtainment of “supreme knowledge.Finally, we might note that in none of 
our Mahayana inscriptions is merit ever transferred to deceased parents or for 
such things as conferring health or granting long life. These seem to have 
been—at least epigraphically—exclusively Hlnayana ideas. 

XI. 

There is very little doubt about which of the two basic forms of the doctrine of 
the transference of merit found in inscriptions is—epigraphically—the oldest. 
If we put aside the proto-Mahayana inscription from Mathura, none of our 
Mahayana inscriptions are earlier than the fourth century This means that 
a very considerable number of the inscriptions associated with the Hlnayana 
predate them by at least one or more centuries. As a matter of fact, we know 
that at least some form of the doctrine of the transference of merit associated 
in later inscriptions with the various schools of the Hlnayana is as old as Bharhut. 
We know because, in the single instance where the intention of a donor is 
actually stated, it is said, as Lamotte has pointed out, that the act was undertaken 
mdtdpituna athdyd, “pour le benefice de sa mere et de son pere.” It should be 
noted, however, that Lamotte draws from this somewhat different conclusions. 
Lamotte says: 

A cette epoque [of Bharhut and SancT], la mentalite demeure strictement 
orthodoxe, e’est-a-dire conforme a I’esprit du Buddha. Par leurs aumones, 
les genereux donateurs n’esperent nullement acceder de plain-pied au Nir¬ 
vana, mais entendent simplement beneficier des cinq avantages du don 
signales par VAnguttara (III. p. 38—41) . , . Bien plus, ils savent que ces 
oeuvres meritoires sont leur bien propre . . . et qu’ayant ete seuls a les 
accomplir, ils devront seuls en recueillir le fruit. II ne peut etre question 
de transferer ce merite a des tiers, ni meme de formuler des intentions que 
le mecanisme de la retribution des acres rendrait inoperantes.‘^ 

This, however, is conjecture and the imputation of very specific views where 
almost none are expressed. In actual fact, we simply do not know what the 
intentions of the vast majority of donors at Bharhut and SancT were. What we 
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do know is that in the lone case in which a donor himself expresses his intentions, 
they are just exactly what Lamotte says is out of the question: “Parmi les 
nombreux donateurs de Bharhut et de SancT de I’epoque Suhga, Sagharakhita 
lut le seul a avoir accompli son oeuvre pie ‘pour le benefice de sa mere et 
de son pere.’ ” The rest of the donors—and, as Lamotte says, “ils sont des 
centaines"—simply do not express their intentionsf^*^ Lamotte’s views have also 
been implicitly queried from yet another point of view. Agasse, after quoting 
the above passage from Histoire, says: 

Pourtant si ‘innovation’ il y a eu, ce n’est pas sans que les textes y aient 
invite et Sagharakhita, pour isole qu’il soit, aurait pu lui aussi apres tout, 
pretendre a quelque ‘orthodoxie’. Car cette pratique {the transference of 
merit} . . , appartient bel et bien au corps de doctrine originel et les textes 
canoniques en portent temoignage en plusieurs endroits.‘^‘^ 

Now, however, several important inscriptions have come to light that were 
not available to Lamotte. Although none of these were found at Bharhut or 
SancT, one appears to be contemporaneous with the inscriptions from these sites, 
and several others may be considerably earlier. The first of these comes from 
Pauni and palaeographically seems to belong to the “late Maurya/early Suhga” 
period. It is found on a coping stone and appears to be missing a few aksaras 
at the beginning: . . . ya visamitaya dana{m) sukhdya hotu savasatdnani, “the gift of 
Visamita . . . may it be for the happiness of all beings.”'™’ The other inscriptions, 
interestingly enough, all come from Ceylon. The first of these inscriptions is 
one of “the earliest inscriptions in Ceylon that can be definitely attributed to a 
particular ruler” and dates, according to Paranavitana, “to the period between 
210 and 200 B.c:.”: gamani-uti-maharajhahaijhita ab 't-ti}saya lene dasa-disasa sagaye 
dine rnata-pitasa ataya, “The cave of princess (Abi) Tissa, daughter of the great 
king Gamanl-Uttiya, is given to the Sahgha of the ten directions, for the benefit 
ol (her) mother and father.”"” In addition to this, we find four virtually identical 
inscriptions recording the gifts of caves to t\vtSangha by “Princess (Abi) Anuradhl, 
daughter of King Naga and wife of King Uttiya, and King Uttiya, ” all of which 
end by saying that the act was done aparimita-lokadatuya satana s'ita-sukaye. “for 
the welfare and happiness of beings in the boundless universe.” Although less 
certain, it is possible that these four inscriptions are even slightly earlier than 
the record of the Princess Tissa."’* 

All of this renders Lamotte’s interpretation less and less likely: the occurrence 
of the formula mdtdpituna athdyd at Bharhut, of sukhdya hotu savasatdnarn at 
Pauni, of rnata-pitasa ataya and aparimita-lokadatuya satana sita-sukaye in third 
century b.c;.e. Ceylon, clearly proves that the doctrine of the transference of merit 
associated with the HTnayana schools in later inscriptions was both very old and 
very widespread. 
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XII. 

In concluding, we can note that all of this is of some interest in regard to the 
problem of the transference of merit in the Pali canon and in modern Theravada 
Buddhism in Southeast Asia. Bechert, among others, has written extensively on 
the subject and, although his exact position is not always immediately clear, he 
seems to want to say that the doctrine of the transference of merit is a “Mahayana 
idea.” He says, for example: 

The fact that the possibility of transferring merit—a concept originating 
from the very beginnings of Mahayana Buddhism—has been acknowledged 
by all Buddhists—by the adherents of the ‘Great Vehicle’ as well as the 
Theravadins—confirms clearly to what extent this theory has to be consid¬ 
ered as a logical consequence of the doctrines of early Buddhism. Thus we 
must not be astonished if we find traces of the Bodhisattva ideal in many 
texts of the Sarvastivadins, e.g., the Avadanasataka. These traces are not to 
be explained as outside influences; i.e., influences from Mahayana doctrines. 

On the contrary, these ideas followed quite naturally from the dynamics 
of early Buddhist thought—^and MahSyana was based on these (the earlier 
German version of this passage says simply “Vielmehr ergaben sich diese 
Gedanken zwanglos aus der Entwicklung der buddhistischen Lehre 

The position here is, as I have said, not altogether clear, although in a later 
paper Bechert appears to be a little more straightforward.'”'* 

If then, in the end, Bechert wants the doctrine of the transference of merit 
to be a "Mahayana idea” in the Theravada Buddhism of Ceylon, there appear to 
be only two problems. The first is that this ignores the early and massive presence 
of the doctrine in Hmayana inscriptions. The second is that he does not give us 
the means by which we could know where what he presents as the “Mahayana 
idea” of the transference of merit actually comes from. His references are always 
in the form “in den Mah3yana-Texten,” but those texts are never cited nor are 
we ever given specific references. Moreover, the implication here is that there is 
a single, unified, and unchanging conception of the “idea” in Mahayana texts. 
But on the basis of a limited acquaintance with Mahayana Sutra literature, this 
does not, to me, seem very likely, and in any case is yet to be demonstrated. 
What we need is a thorough study of the idea (or ideas) of the transference of 
merit in Mahayana literature. Then we will have something to compare and 
contrast with the material presented most recently by Agasse. For the moment, 
we can only observe that we know that the Pali material that Agasse has analyzed 
is quite clearly much closer to the doctrine of the transference of merit which 
is associated epigraphically with the Hmayana schools than it is to the doctrine 
found in Mahayana inscriptions. But again, Bechert, by formulating an interesting 
hypothesis, has opened up new ground for what promises to be some very 
interesting exploration. 
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found also at Miilasarvastivada-vinaya, Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 1, 191, 195, 200; iii 2, 
77-78; iii 4, 190-193 = Divyavadana (Cowell and Neil ed.), 22-24; Avadanasataka 
(Speyer ed.), II, 76, 124-125; Avadanakalpalata (Vaidya ed.), i, 95 (vss. 147-148), 145 
(vss. 132—133), 279 (vss. 16—17); Ratnamalavadana (Takahata ed,), 132; etc. 

32 . Bareau, “La construction et le culte des stupa," 261. 

33 . Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 1, 73.16—79.2; Peking, 4l, 179-3-6 to 180-4-2. In light 
of what follows, it is of some significance to note that the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya appears 
to be a fairly late compilation; cf. Histoire du bouddhisme indien, 187, 196; Et. Lamotte, 
“La legende du Buddha,” RHR 134 (1948) 61—62. See, however, the more recent observa¬ 
tions in Sanghabhedavastu, i, xxff. Note that neither the Chinese versions nor the Pali 
version of this account are noted in J. L. Panglung, Die Erzdhlstoffe des Mulasarvastivada- 
vinaya analysiert auf Grund der tibetischen Uhersetzung, Studia Philologica Buddhica, Mono¬ 
graph Series III (Tokyo: 1981) 34; nor has he noted that the verses of the text are also 
found elsewhere; see H. Liiders, “Weitere Beitrage zur Geschichte und Geographic von 
Ostturkestan," Philologica Indica (Gottingen: 1940) 612; E. Waldschmidt, “Der Buddha 
preist die Verehrungswiirdigkeit seiner Reliquien,” Von Ceylon bis Turfan (Gottingen: 
1967) 424-427. 
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34. E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, The Ditjanadana (Cambridge; 1886) 76,10- 
80.9, 465.10-469.18. 

35. Particularly significant in this regard is the absence of any reference to 
the King Krkin since Buddhist Sanskrit literary tradition consistently associates the 
Buddha Kasyapa, and especially his funeral and the deposition of his bodily remains, 
with this king; cf. M. Hofinger, Lc congrh dii lac Anavatapta I: Le'gendes des anciens 
(Sthaviravadana) (Louvain: 1956) 225, n. 1. Not only is this association consistent, 
but—as a glance at the references in n. 31 will reveal—it is also widespread. The 
fact that our Sanskrit text knows nothing of this association is, therefore, as I have 
said, particularly significant. 

36. Note that the existence of a text which knew only a "ptt-stupa'' form of the 
relic cult creates some problems for Bateau’s recent attempts to reconstruct the origin 
of the stupa and its cult. This is particularly so since the text in question appears to 
represent perhaps the oldest tradition we have that is connected with one of the Previous 
Buddhas, and since we know from the NigalT SSgar Edict that the cult of the Previous 
Buddhas was, at the very least, pre-Asokan. Cf A. Bareau, “Sur I’origine des piliers dits 
Asoka, des stupa et des arbres sacres du bouddhisme primitif,” Indologka Taurinensia 2 
(1974) 9—36; “Le parinirvana du Buddha et la naissance de la religion bouddhique,” 
BEFEO 61 (1974) 275-299; “Les r&its canoniques des funerailles du Buddha et leurs 
anomalies: nouvel essai d'interpretation,” BEFEO 62 (1975) 151-189. 

37. Note that there appears to be at least one other instance in Buddhist literature 
where a “text” appears to have undergone a process of revision similar to that which we 
have found here. The “text” in question is the VyaghrT-jataka, and although the various 
versions of this “text” have yet to be systematically studied from this point of view, it 
IS clear that at one stage, represented by the Jatakamala version (Ch. I), the “text” knew 
nothing of a stupa, and that at another stage, represented by the Suvarnabhasottama (Ch. 
XVIII), reference to a stupa had been fully incorporated into the tale and has become an 
integral part of it. In fact, the manuscript tradition of the Suvarnabhasottama by itself 
seems to preserve two distinct stages of the revision. 

In a more general vein, we must also note that there have, of course, been other 
more purely philological attempts to get beyond the earliest known redaction of the 
canon; cf S. Levi, “Observations sur une langue precanonique du bouddhisme,"_/A (1912) 
495-514; H. Ltiders, Beobachtungen liber die Sprache des huddhistischen Urkanons. Abh. d. 
Deutschen Akad, d. Wiss. zu Berlin, Kl. f Sprachen, Lit. u. Kunst, Jg, 1952 Nr. 10, 
Hg. V. E. Waldschmidt (Berlin: 1954); but see also the more recent work of O. von 
Hinilber, "Pali Kathati: ein Beitrag zur Uberlieferungsgeschichte des Theravada-Kanons, ’ 
IIJ 21 (1979) 21-26, and the paper cited in n, 1 above. Unfortunately, the results of 
these important studies—when not controverted—have so far been rather limited from 
a larger historical point of view. 

38. H. Oldenberg, Buddha, sein Leben. seine Ijthre. seine Gemeinde (Stuttgart; 1923; 
first pub. 1881) 424; trans. Buddha: His Life. His Doctrine, His Order (London: 1882) 377. 

39. R. P. Chanda, Dates of the Votive Inscriptions on the Stupas at Sanchi. MASI, No. 
1 (1919); A. H. Dani, Indian Palaeography (Oxford: 1963) 62-65; V. Dehejia, Early 
Buddhist Rock Temples. A Chronological Study (London; 1972) 35-36, 186-188. I follow 
Dehejia here. 

4(). Histoire du bouddhisme indien, 455. Ltiders, Bharhut Inscriptions. 1-2, counts 
twenty-five monk donors, sixteen nuns, and ninety-four lay. The figures for SancT are 
virtually the same; out of a total of four hundred thirty seven (nineteen are either 
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fragmentary or nondonative), there are one hundred sixty three monastic donors. See G. 
Biihler, “Votive Insctiptions from the Sanchi Stupas,” El 2 (1899) 87-116; Biihlet, 
“Further Inscriptions from Sanchi," El 2 (1899) 366-408. 

41. M. Shizutani, Indo hukkyo hitnei mokuroku [Catalogue oj Indian Buddhist Inscrip¬ 
tions] (Kyoto: 1979) §§ 206, 210, 217, 223, 231, 254; 226; 277; 288; Historre du 
houddhisme indkn, 157. 

42. S. Konow, KharoshthT Inscriptions with the Exception of Those of As'oka, Cotpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. II, Pt. 1 (Calcutta: 1929). Monks: XXXV. 1, XXXVI. 1, 
2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, XL, XLII, XLIII, XLIV, LII, LVIII, LXXXVIIl, plus the inscription 
edited by Fussman, BEFEO 61 (1974) 54-58. Note that the donors in XL, XLII, XLlll, 
and XLIV are taken as monks on the basis of the terms sadaviyarisa. sadayarisa. etc.; cl. 
H. Liiders, A List of BrahtnT Inscriptions from the Earliest Times to about A D. 400 with the 
Exception of Those of As'oka, Appendix to El 10, 1909/10 (Calcutta; 1912) 223; Brough, 
The GandharJDharmapada, 111 and xx—xxi; Konow (107) equates the terms with sardham- 
chara or sardhamviharin. Note that all these donors appear to have monastic names and 
that, in at least one case (XLIII), Konow has reconstructed the reading as sa{dharmarata- 
samanasa sadayarisa] although this is admittedly somewhat odd. Laymen: I, II, XllI, XV, 
XVII, XXI, XXVII, XXXI, XXXII, XXXV.4, XLVI, XLVII, XLIX, LXXIV, LXXVl, 
LXXVII, LXXX, LXXXII, LXXXVI. 

43. Konow, KharoshthT Inscriptions, XXXVI.7; Fussman, BEFEO 61 (1974). 

44. H. Liiders, Mathura Inscriptions, Abh. d. Akad. d. Wiss. in Gottingen, Philo- 
Hist. Klasse, Dritte Folge, Nr. 47, ed. K. L. Janert (Gottingen: 1961) §§ 4(?), 8, 24, 
29, 31. 32, 3.3a, 33b, 35a, 35b, 36, 37, 38, 39a, 39b, 40a, 40b, 41, 44, 45, 46, 52, 
53, 54, 55, 56, 58, 59, 67, 80 (?), 90, 103, 121, 126, 152, 154, 157, 179, 185, 186. 

45. Luders, Mathura Inscriptions, §§ 33a, 33b, 35b; 46 [on prahanfka cf. BHSD, 
389 s.v. prahana: 390 s.v. prahanika (“characterized by religious strenuosity”); 394 s.v. 
prahatnka (“engaging in [ascetic] exertion”); Th. Damsteegt, Eptgraphical Hybrid Sanskrit. 
Its Rise, Spread, Characteristics and Relationship to Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit (Leiden: 1978) 
247; Luders, Mathura Inscriptions, 83, n. 2]; 24. 

46. J. Burgess, Report on the Buddhist Cave Temples and Their Inscriptions, Archaeologi¬ 
cal Survey of Western India, Vol. IV (London; 1883; repr. Varanasi: 1975) IV.7, 8, 9, 
10, 20 (?); VL2; VIL3, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17; VIII.17; XI.6, 7, 9; XII.l, 3, 5, 7, 8, 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, for monastic donors. 

47. G. Schopen, “Mahayana in Indian Inscriptions," llj 21 (1979) 1-19, esp. 9. 
It should be noted that there is a certain amount of overlap among the “Mathura 
Inscriptions,” the “Cave Temple Inscriptions," and those grouped under the heading 
“Mahayana.” A number of inscriptions from the first two groups are also included in 
the third. 

48. See Oldenberg’s statement quoted above. That this position is still ver)^ much 
current is clear, for example, from H. Bechert, “Contradictions in Sinhalese Buddhism,” 
Religion and the Legitimation of Power in Sri Lanka, ed. B. L. Smith (Chambersburg, PA: 
1978) 192-193. We can, however, also cite two recent exceptions to these views; R. F. 
Gombrich, Precept and Practice. Traditional Buddhism in the Rural Highlands oj Ceylon 
(Oxford; 1971) 319, and D. Seyfort Ruegg, “A Recent Work on the Religions of Tibet 
and Mongolia,” TP 61 (1976) 31.3—314. 

49 . Konow, KharoshthT inscriptions, monastic: XXXVI.l, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, XL, XLII, 
XLIII, XLIV, LVIII, LXXXVIIl; an inscription reported by Fussman, BEFEO 61 (1974), 
would be one more. Konow’s lay inscriptions are: XXI, XXXV,4, XLVI, XLVII, XLIX. 
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50. Ltiders, Mathura Inscriptions, monastic: §§ 4, 8, 24, 29, 4l, 67, 80, 90, 103, 
121, 126, 152, 154, 155, 157, 179, 185, 186; lay: §§ 1, 74, 76, 81, 135, 136, 150, 
167, 172, 180. Note that §§ 8, 67, 152, 179, 185, 186 also fall into the inscriptions 
grouped under the heading “Mahayana.” 

51. Burgess, Report on the Buddhist Cave Temples, IV.7, 8, 9, 10; XI.7, 9; XII. 1, 3, 
5, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, all monastic; XII.2 is the one exception. Here, the overlap 
with the Mahayana group is much greater. Only five of the seventeen inscriptions 
considered here are non-Mahayana: XII.2, 3, 7, 11, 13. 

52. Schopen, “Mahayana in Indian Inscriptions," 9- 

53. Liiders, A List of BrahmT Inscriptions, §§ 918, 919, 925, 926, 927; K. G. 
Goswami, El 24 (1938) 210ff; Liiders, Mathura Inscriptions, § 24; Damsteegt, Epigraphical 
Hybrid Sanskrit, 152, 178—180; A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian 
Art (London: 1927) 58—59; O. Takata, “On the Dated Buddha Images in the Kushan 
Art of Mathura,” Bijutsu Kenkyu 184 (1956) 223-240. 

54. J. C. Harle, “A Hitherto Unknown Dated Sculpture from Gandhara: A Prelimi¬ 
nary Report,” South Asian Archaeology 1973, ed. J. E. van Lohuizen-De Leeuw and J. M. 
M. Ubaghs (Leiden: 1974) 128—135. The inscription on this image is the same one 
published by Fussman in BEFEO 61; see n. 6; cf. K. W. Dobbins, “Gandhara Buddha 
Images with Inscribed Dates,” EW 18 (1968) 281-288. 

55. Konow, Kharoshthi Inscriptions, XXXVI.7. 

56. G. Nagao, “The Architectural Tradition in Buddhist Monasticism,” Studies in 
History of Buddhism, ed. A. K. Narain (Delhi: 1980) 194, 195; cf. G. Nagao, The Ancient 
Buddhist Community in India and its Cultural Activities (Kyoto: 1971); D. Mirra, Buddhist 
Monuments (Calcutta: 1971) 20—52; Dehejia, Early Buddhist Rock Temples, 71—113. 

57. H. Sarkar, Studies in Early Buddhist Architecture of India (Delhi: 1966) 15-24, 
esp. 22. 

58. Sarkar, Studies, 53, 55; note, however, that there has been some doubt expressed 
as to whether these are Buddhist stupas; cf Mitra, Buddhist Monuments, 124. 

59- Konow, Kharoshthi Inscriptions, XV, LXXII, LXXX, LXXXVI. 

60. Konow, Kharoshthi Inscriptions, XIII, XXVII, LXXVI, etc. 

61. See Konow, Kharoshthi Inscriptions, l40, where he discusses the interpretations 
of Hoernle and Majumdar as well as his own. There can, however, be little doubt that 
yathi here refers to the "pole” (yasti) of the stupa. There are textual parallels for both 
yathipratithana and yathim aropayata. We find yupa-yastir abhyantare pratipadita, for exam¬ 
ple, in the much-studied stupa passage at Divyavadana (Cowell and Neil ed.), 244.7; see 
most recently G. Roth, “Bemerkungen zum Stupa des Ksemarnkara,” StII 5/6 (1980) 
181-190, esp. 184-186; cf. F. B. J. Kuiper, “Yupayasti- (Divy. 244.11),” IIJ 3 (1959) 
204-205. And yasUrn aropayed occurs repeatedly in a short text, three copies of which I 
have identified among the Gilgit Manuscripts, entitled the Adbhutadharmaparyaya. See 
O. von Hiniiber, “Die Erforschung der Gilgit-Handschriften. Nachtrag,” ZDAIG 130.2 
(1980) *25*—*26* nos. 11, 13d, and 18; here in the repeated description of a miniature 
stupa, we read yo va . . . mrppinciad amalakapramanam stUpam pratisthapayet sucimatram yastm 
aropayed. etc. [See G. Schopen, “The Ritual Obligations and Donor Roles of Monks in 
the Pali Vinaya," Ch. IV, below; and Y. Bentor, “The Redactions of the Adbhutadharmapary¬ 
aya from Gilgit,”yMBA 11.2 (1988) 21-52.] 

62. Harle, "A Hitherto Unknown Dated Sculpture from Gandhara,” 128. 

63. The crosses mark an interesting feature of this inscription. Liiders says, "The 
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text contains eight mangala symbols which are engraved generally after the seventh aksara 
irrespective of the meaning of the words” (Mathura Inscriptions, 80). 

64. According to Liiders, “Vojyavasika (?) probably refers to the native place of 
the donor” (Mathura Inscriptions, 80). 

65. This is Liiders’ translation of prahantka: see n. 45 above. 

66 . Fussman, “Documents epigraphiques kouchans," BEFEO 61 (1974) 56. 

67. Damsteegt, Epigraphical Hybrid Sanskrit, 164—165 and notes. 

68 . D. C. Sircar, El 30 (1953-1954) 184; Damsteegt, Epigraphical Hybrid Sanskrit, 
164, n. 50; Shizutani, Indo bukkyd himei mokuroku, § 639. Here, I follow Damsteegt. 

69. J. Burgess, Report on the Elura Cave Temples and the Brahmanical andJaina Caves 
of Western India, Archaeological Survey of Western India, Vol. V (London; 1883) IL 
Kanheri Inscriptions, no. 7; Damsteegt, Epigraphical Hybrid Sanskrit, 186. 

70. D. C. Sircar, El 35 (1963-1964) 7ff, no. 2 (A, B); Shizutani, Indo hukkyo himei 
mokuroku. 715. 

71. Burgess, Report on the Buddhist Cave Temples, IX.21. 

72. Konow, Kharoshthi Inscriptions, LXXXVI; Damsteegt, Epigraphical Hybrid San¬ 
skrit, 160, 165, n. 51. 

73. Schopen, “Mahayana in Indian Inscriptions,” 17, n. 24. 

74. Liiders, Mathura Inscriptions, §§ 2; 125, 157. 

75. Burgess, Report on the Buddhist Cave Temples, IX.21. 

76. Fussman, "Documents epigraphiques Kouchans,” BEFEO 61 (1974) IV. “Vase 
inscrit de Qunduz,” 58—61. 

77. Burgess, Report on the Elura Cave Temples, II.4, 27; Shizutani, Indo hukkyo himei 
mokuroku, §§ 464, 482. 

78. J. Ph. Vogel, El 20 (1929—1930) H; Shizutani, Indo hukkyo himei mokuroku, 
§ 708. 

79. D. C. Sircar, El 33 (1959—1960) 250; Shizutani, Indo hukkyo himei mokuroku. 
§ 712. 

80. Konow, Kharoshthi Inscriptions, LXXII; Shizutani, Indo hukkyo himei mokuroku, 
§ 1775. 

81. G. Btihler, £72(1892) 212, no. 42; Shizutani, Indo hukkyo himei mokuroku, § 460. 

82. There is one possible, though I think doubtful, exception to this. Liiders 
gives his Mathura Inscription § 135 as: {S}d{ky}opasakasya Susasya Hdrusasya—danam 
Budhaprat{i}md Ottarasya H{d}rusa{sya) vihdre sahd matdpitihi—sarvasatvanam hitasukhar- 
tha{m}. Note that what Liiders reconstructed as {S}d{ky}opdsakasya. Cunningham and 
Vogel read as updsakasya. Note too that if Liiders’ reconstruction were to be accepited, 
this would be the only instance in the forty-five inscriptions associated with Sdkyahhiksul- 
bhiksunts, Sdkyopdsikas, etc., where the formula sarvasatvanam hitasukhartham occurs. And 
it is not only the occurrence of this formula which is odd here. The whole structure ot 
Mathura § 135 differs from what we find everywhere else associated with Sakyabhiksus. 
etc. Ddnavi never occurs with the latter, but always deyadharmo 'yam, and neither the 
term budhapratima, nor the phrase sahd mdtdpitihi is ever found in their inscriptions. All 
of this, I think, puts Liiders’ reconstruction in doubt. 

83. The direct evidence for the affiliation of the formula arogyadakstndye is not so 
abundant as for some other formulae. It occurs three times in the Mathura inscriptions 
(§§ 44,46, 180) and, according to Damsteegt, in seven KharosthT inscriptions (Epigraphical 
Hybrid Sanskrit, 162). Unfortunately, the name of a school appears to occur in only 
one of these inscriptions, the Wardak Vase Inscription (Konow, Kharoshthi Inscriptions. 
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LXXXVI) where sarvasatvana arogadakshinae is found in association with the Mahasaiighi- 
kas. We also find the phrase atmanasya arogada(ks}iina . . ./ in an inscription from Hadda 
published more recently by Fussman in association with the Sarvastivadins (BEFEO 66 
11969} 5-9). We can say only that, in the two instances in which the formula occurs 
in association with a specifically named school, that school is a HTnayana school, and that 
the formula never occurs in inscriptions associated with the Mahayana or Sakyahhiksus. etc. 

84. Konow, Kharoshtht Inscriptions, XXVII; S. S. Ram, “Taxila Silver Scroll Inscrip¬ 
tion, Year 136," Indological Studies 2 (1974) 45-52. 

85. In addition to Mathura Inscription § 29 cited above, it is also found, for 
example, at Konow, Kharoshtht Inscriptions. XXVII and LXXXIl; in an inscription from 
Kalawan edited by Konow, JRAS (1932) 949ff (cf. Shizutani, Indo bukkyo himei mokuroku. 
i; 1745); and in several inscriptions from Nagarjunikonda in Vogel, El 20 (1929—1930) 
C3, B4, B5, C2, C5; Sircar, El 35 (1963-1964) 11-13, no. 4; cf N. Dutt, Buddhist Sects 
///Ww (Calcutta: 1970) 124-125. 

Since we have traced the affiliation of all the other formulae that occur in the five 
inscriptions I have quoted above, we might note that the formula sarvabuddhapujartham 
is also consistently associated with the HTnayana schools. It occurs three times in the 
Mathura Inscriptions in asstK'iation with the name of a school: once with the SammitTyas 
(§ 80) and twice with the Mahasaiighikas (§§ 86, 157); it occurs in the Mathura Lion 
Capital Inscription in association with the Sarvastivadins in Konow, Kharoshtht Inscript inns. 
XV; and again it occurs in association with the Mahasaiighikas in a Mathura inscription 
published by Sircar in El 30 (1953—1954) 181; Shizutani, Indo bukkyo himei mokuroku. 
§ 639. 

86 . Health and longevity are mentioned, for example, in two inscriptions from 
Nagarjunikonda associated with the Aparamahavinaseliyas (Vogel, El 20 {1929—1930} 
E; and Sircar, El 35 [1963-1964} 7ff, no. 2 [A, B]; Shizutani, Indo bukkyo htmet mokuroku. 
§§ 684, 7 15), and in an inscription from Tor Dherai in conjunction with the Sarvastivadins 
(Konow, Kharoshtht Inscriptions. XCII). 

87. There are four possible exceptions: MadP i, Aj iii 4, Bih ii, and Sa i B(b)59; 
the key to any abbreviations used here (e.g. MadP i) and in what follows will be found 
in Schopen, "Mahayana in Indian Inscriptions," llj 21 (1979) 2—4. Of these, MadP i is 
very carelessly done and is full of omissions as can be seen in the text it gives for the 
Pratityasamutpadagatha. and it is therefore safe to assume that our formula—which makes 
up the second half of the inscription and which reads only yad atra punyam tat hhai'atu 
matapttarehhyah —has suffered the same mutilation. Aj iii 4 reads: deyadharmo 'yam sakya- 
hhilksor) bhadanta-dhalnna} deimya III matapitrof:} -dasya ya{d atra} pu{nyam tad bhaji-atu 
Cct( nutta}rajnandvaptaye. But again this has obviously been badly written and is corrupt. 
Note that the yad atra clause and the rndtapitr clause have been inverted. But note 
especially the ca preceding anuttara-. This is a good indication that samasatvandm has 
probably been inadvertently omitted. Bih ii, which reads deyadharmo 'yarn pravaramahd- 
ydna-ydyinydih) paramopdsika-sau{s'rT)-santosa-t’adhu-maharokaya yad atra punyam tad bha- 
vatv itt. is—in spite of the itt, or perhaps because of it {tti = etc.)—obviously incomplete. 
There is neither person nor thing for which the merit is supposed to be. The last case, 
Sa i B(b)59, is in the main well written and correct: deyadharmo 'yam sdkyabhikso{r] 
buddhaprt{rt)yasya yad atra punyam tad bhavatu anuttarajndndvdtma{pta)ye. But in light of 
the fact that in every other occurrence of our formula sarvasatvdndm is either present or 
its absence can be accounted for, it is probably safe to assume that it has simply been 
accidentally omitted here. 
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These remarks concerning the presence of both sarvasatva- and anuttarajnana- in 
virtually all instances of the formula do not agree with some statements made in my 
earlier paper. The latter, however, must be corrected. Cf. the following note. 

88 . There are again some apparent exceptions in which anuttarajnanavaptaye 
appears to be omitted: MadP i, Bih ii, Ma i 185, MadP ii B, Aj iii 3, and Aj iii 
5. But the first two of these are, as we have already seen, faulty or incomplete (cf. 
n. 87), and Ma i 185 also, according to Liiders, is probably incomplete {Mathura 
Inscriptions, 211, n. 4). MadP ii B is one of four inscriptions on a set of seven images 
from Phophnar Kalan, two of which are very short, and two of which contain a 
formula. One of these formulae —yad atra punyam tad bhavatu apariniita-lokadhatustha- 
sarvv-anusaya-{ba}ndhan-avahaddha-satva-lokasy-anavarana-jnan-at’aptaye —is very unu¬ 
sual and, as Gai has pointed out, “is not met with anywhere else in epigraphs" 
(G. S. Gai, Post-script to M. Venkataramayya and C. B. Trivedi, "Four Buddhist 
Inscriptions from Phophnar Kalan,” El 37 [1967} 150). We have, therefore, some 
grounds for suspecting that the other formula—which reads only yad atra punya{nj} 
tad (bhavatu sajrwa-isaltvanam, omitting anuttarajnanavaptaye —is also unusual, since 
it too is found nowhere else in complete and otherwise unproblematic inscriptions. 
Finally, Aj iii 3 and 5 are perhaps somewhat more complicated. Aj iii 5 has yad 
atra (punyam) tad bhavatu ma(tapitroh) sann.<asatva(nan) ca. but Dhavalikar says, "The 
inscription consists of three lines while there are traces of some letters in the fourth 
line” (M. K. Dhavalikar, “New Inscriptions from Ajanta,” Ai-Q 1 [1968] 151). Aj 
iii 3 has virtually the same reading, but here Dhavalikar says that the second sentence 
of the inscription states "that the merit accruing to the pious act of Mitradharma 
was meant for the attainment of the supreme knowledge by all sentient beings 
including his parents and others” (150). On the basis of this remark it would seem 
that Dhavalikar has probably omitted one line in his transcription. 

After having looked at the same material from a different point of view it is clear, 
as I said in the previous note, that a number of statements in my earlier paper "Mahayana 
in Indian Inscriptions” must be corrected. Without going into details here, let me simply 
say that lines 8—17 on p. 5 of that paper should be deleted, as well as the related 
statement at lines 32—33. And it should be noted that the simplest, certainly attestable 
form of the formula appears now to be yad atra punyam tad bhavatu sarvvasatvanam 
anuttarajnanavaptaye, found for example at Ma i 186, Bo i 72, and Na ii. 

89. Cf. Shizutani, Indo bukkyo himei mokuroku, § 1823; B. N. Mukherjee, “A 
Mathura Inscription of the Year 26 and of the Period of Huvishka,”yA/f/ 1 1 (1977—1978) 
82—84. The same inscription was also published in R. C. Sharma, “New Buddhist 
Sculptures from Mathura,” Laid Kala 19 (1979) 25—26; R. C. Sharma, Buddhist Art oj 
Mathura (Delhi: 1984) 232, n. 169- Neither of these editions appear to be altogether 
satisfactory and the publication of both a good facsimile and a critical edition is very 
much needed. [See now G. Schopen, “The Inscription on the Kusan Image of Amitabha 
and the Character of the Early Mahayana in India," JIABS 10.2 (1987) 99-134.] 

90. For what appears to be "the earliest datable literary reference” to Amitabha, 
see P. Maxwell Harrison, “Buddhanusmrti in the Pratyutpannabuddhasamrnukhavasthita- 
samadhi-sutra,” J/P 6 (1978) 42-44, and for a recent view on at least certain aspects of 
the “cult” of Amitabha in India, see G. Schopen, “SukhavatT as a Generalized Religious 
Goal in Sanskrit Mahayana Sutra Literature,” IIJ 19 (1977) 177-210, esp. 204-205, and 
the additions and corrections to this in G. Schopen, “The Five Leaves of the Buddhabaladha- 
napratiharyavikurvananirdesa-sutra Found at Gilgit,”_/IP 5 (1978) 335, n. 2. See also J. 
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C. Huntington, “A Gandharan Image of Amitayus’ SukhavatT," Annait dell' Instituto 
Orientale di Napoli 40 (1980) 651—672; Huntington, “Mathura Evidence for the Early 
Teachings of Mahayana,” to be published in a volume of papers read at an International 
Seminar on Mathura at Mathura in January 1980 [since published in D. M. Srinivasan, 
ed., Mathura. The Cultural Heritage (New Delhi: 1988) 85—92] (1 should like to thank 
Prof Huntington for sending me copies of his papers, but I also must add that 1 think 
that there are a number of things in both papers that require further discussion); J. 
Brough, “Amitabha and Avalokitesvara in an Inscribed Gandharan Sculpture," Indologka 
Taurinensia 10 (1982) 65—70. (This, too, I think requires further discussion.) 

91. Nakamura reads ndgaraksita (cf. Shizutani, Indo bukkyo hmei inokuroku. § 182.5), 
Mukherjee, samraksita {cf.JAIH 8.5..5). 

92. There are, however, at least six inscriptions where the Mahayana donative 
formula is also used by a donor who does not use a title, but gives only his name. Cf 
Schopen, “Mahayana in Indian Inscriptions,” 9, and the parenthetical statement at the 
bottom of 11. 

95. Damsteegt, Epigraphical Hybrid Sanskrit, 185 . A phrase very like it, however, 
occurs frequently in Sanskrit literary sources; e.g., Ajitasenavydkarananirdes'a, digit Manu¬ 
scripts. i, 129-10; anena kus'alatnulena sarvasatvd anuttardrn samyaksambodhim abhisambudhy- 
ante: S. Bagchi, Mulasanastivadavinayavastu, Vol. 1 (Darbhanga; 1967) 210.18: yan mayd 
bhagavatah kds'yapasya samyaksambuddhasya {satjkdrdh krtdh / anena mama kusalamulena 
bahatahputrd hhaveyur itt: Bagchi, Mulasarvdstivadavinayavastu, Vol. II (Darbhanga: 1970) 
170.20; P. L. Vaidya, Avaddnasataka (Darbhanga; 1958) 2.15, 5.11, 12, 16, etc. 

94. Although they cannot be discussed here, it should be pointed out that Shizutani 
has collected six inscriptions from the Gupta period which he thinks belong to the 
Mahayana (M. Shizutani, “Mahayana Inscriptions in the Gupta Period,” IBK 10.1 [1962] 
17—50). However, apart from the first two of these, which 1 also have classified as 
Mahayana, there appears to be no direct evidence for their affiliation. They do, though, 
certainly merit fuller discussion. I might also add that after writing the paper “Mahayana 
in Indian Inscriptions,” an inscription published by Btihler (“The New Inscription of 
Toramana Shaha,” El 1 [1890] 2.58—241) came to my attention in which, if we could 
accept Biihler’s reconstruction, the formula yad atra punyam. etc. would seem to appear 
in conjunction with the MahTsasakas. But there are some serious doubts about the 
text and Biihler’s reconstruction, which in the end make his interpretation, I think, 
unacceptable. (This, too, must be discussed at a future time.) 

95. Although it is usually the donor’s parents who are thus singled out, references 
to his upadhydyacdrya. his “teacher and preceptor,” are not rare, and it can occur that 
they are mentioned even where his parents are not. We can find, then, td'net dcdryopddhydye 
mdtdpitrpurvahgamarn krtvd as at Bih iii 69, Bo i 76, Ma i 67, etc., or simply upddhydydcdryapur- 
vamgamam krtvd as at Bih iii 51. The transference of merit to upadhydyacdryas found in 
these inscriptions is interesting. Something like it occurs less frequently in non-Mahayana 
inscriptions; cf. Mathura Inscriptions, § 29 cited above, and upajayasa + name + puyae 
in Konow, Kharoshthi Inscriptions, LXXXVIII. And yet, according to Woodward, one of 
the earliest references in Pali to the doctrine of the transference of merit is in the 
Upasampadakammavaca where the candidate for ordination transfers his merit to the 
ordaining monk; see F. L. Woodward, “The Buddhist Doctrine of Reversible Merit,” The 
Buddhist Review 6 (1914) 58—50, esp. 58—59; see also, however, R. Gombrich, “Merit 
Transference in Sinhalese Buddhism. A Case Study of the Interaction between Doctrine 
and Practice,” History of Religions 11 (1971) 205. For a more detailed discussion of the 
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place of parents in Indian Buddhist inscriptions, see G. Schopen, “Filial Piety and the 
Monk in the Practice of Indian Buddhism,” Ch. Ill below (which was written after 
this paper). 

96. See the very approximate chronological summary in Schopen, “Mahayana in 
Indian Inscriptions,” 13-14. 

97. Histoire du houddhisme indien. 456. 

98. For some views on the development of the formulae by which donors express 
their intentions and some of the concepts found in them, see E. Senart, “Notes depigraphie 
indienne,”JA (1890) 119-123, and Damsteegt, Epigraphical Hybrid Sanskrit. Ch. III. 

99- J.-M. Agasse, “Le transfert de merite dans le bouddhisme pali classique,”yA 
(1978) 311-332, esp. 312-313. On Agasse and on the transfer of merit, see the short 
but important paper by J. Filliozat, “Sur le domaine semantique de punya," Indiantsme 
et Bouddhisme, Melanges offerts d Mgr. (Louvain-La-Neuve: 1980) 101-116. 

100. Deo and Joshi, Pauni Excavation, 38, no. 2; Kolte, El 38 (1969) 174 (D). 

101. Paranavitana, Inscriptions of Ceylon, Vol. I, no. 34; see also lii—liii; cf. W. S. 
Karunaratne, “The Date of the Brahml Inscriptions of Ceylon,” Paranavitana Felicitation 
Volume (Colombo: 1965) 243-250. 

102. Paranavitana, Inscriptions of Ceylon, Vol. I, nos. 338—341; see also lii—liii. 

103. H. Bechert, “Notes on the Formation of Buddhist Sects and the Origins of 
Mahayana,” German Scholars on India, Vol. I (Varanasi: 1973) 17-18; "Zur Friihgeschichte 
des Mahayana-Buddhismus,” ZDMG 113 (1964) 535. 

104. H. Bechert, “Buddha-feld und Verdienstiibertragung: Mahayana-ideen im 
Theravada-Buddhismus Ceylons,” Academie Royale de Belgique, Bulletin de la Classe des 
Lettres et des Sciences Morales et Politiques, 5^ serie, T. 62 (1976) 27-51, esp. 48-49. Bechert 
cites and discusses most of the previous discussions of the problem of the transference 
of merit in a Theravada context on 37ff; but see in addition D. S. Ruegg’s review of N. 
A. Jayawickrama, The Sheaf of Garlands of the Epochs of the Conqueror, JAOS 92 (1972) 
180—181, and his “Pali Gotta/Gotra and the Term Gotrabhu in Pali and Buddhist 
Sanskrit,” Buddhist Studies in Honour of I. B, Homer, ed. L. Cousins et al. (Dordrecht: 
1974) 207 and n. 37. It is also worth pointing out that two old papers by H. S. 
Gehman have been consistently overlooked in discussion of the transfer of merit: “Adisati, 
anvadisati, anudisati, and uddisati in the Petavatthu,” JAOS 43 (1923) 410-421; “A 
Palism in Buddhist Sanskrit,” JAOS 44 (1924) 73—75. 

* * * 

[For some critical remarks on some aspects of this paper, see H. Bechert, "Buddha-Field 
and Transfer of Merit in a Theravada Source,” IIJ 35 (1992) 95—108, esp. 104—106; see 
also G. Fussman, "Documents epigraphiques kouchans (V). Buddha et bodhisattva dans 
I’art de mathura: deux bodhisattvas inscrits de Fan 4 et Fan 8,” BEFEO 57 (1988) 5—25, 
esp. 10—11; L. Schmithausen, "An Attempt to Estimate the Distance in Time between 
Asoka and the Buddha in Terms of Doctrinal History,” The Dating of the Historical Buddha / 
Die Datierung des historischen Buddha, ed. H. Bechert (Gottingen: 1992) Pt. 2, 111 and 
n. 9; 113 and nn. 15, 17, 18; 130, n. 142; 143, n. 231.] 



CHAPTER III 


Filial Piety and the Monk in the Practice 
of Indian Buddhism 

A Question of “Sinicization” Viewed from 
the Other Side 


In memory of my father-in-law, V. L. Thorpe 


In his catalog of Indian Buddhist epigraphical material, the final version of 
which was published in Kyoto in 1979, Shizutani Masao lists more than two 
thousand separate inscriptions.* These inscriptions come, of course, from all 
periods and virtually every part of India and have been thoroughly mined by 
historians, but not, unfortunately, by Buddhist scholars. Buddhist scholars, in 
fact, have shown very little interest in this material, especially those scholars 
writing on the development of Buddhist doctrine—this in spite of the fact that 
this material contains considerable information about such important matters 
as the conception of the Buddha or Buddhas, the conception or conceptions of 
merit and religious acts, and the nature of the actual, as opposed to the ideal 
goals of religious activity among practicing Indian Buddhists. In fact, this 
epigraphical material has, as I have said elsewhere, at least two distinct advan¬ 
tages. First, much of it predates by several centuries our earliest actually datable 
literary sources. Second, it tells us what a fairly large number of Indian Buddhists 
actually did, as opposed to what—according to our literary sources—they might 
or should have done.' But in addition to these two advantages, there is a 
third: this material, in a considerable number of cases, tells us what individuals 
themselves—whether laymen or monks—hoped to accomplish by those religious 
acts which they chose to record. 


Orijjinally published in T’oung Pau, Revue intemationale de sinologie 70 (1984): 110-126. 
Reprinted with stylistic changes with permission of E. J. Brill. 
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The failure of Buddhist scholars to take this epigraphical material into 
account has generated a number of distortions both within the realm of Indian 
studies and beyond. One particular example will concern us here. 

Ch’en, in his deservedly well known book on Buddhism in China, says in 
reference to the Lung-men inscriptions that date from the very end of the fifth 
to the beginning of the sixth century that; 

. . . the frequent references to filial piety in the inscriptions testify to the 
change that had taken place in Buddhism after its introduction into China. 
Buddhism started as a religion renouncing all family and social ties, yet 
in the inscriptions one meets again and again with prayers for the well-being 
of deceased ancestors, uttered even by monks and nuns. These expressions of 
piety indicate that although the monks and nuns had joined the monastic 
order, their ties to family and ancestors still remained strong and enduring. 

This is a specific example of how Buddhism had adapted itself to contemporary 
social conditions in China (emphasis added).^ 

It should be noted here that I have not cited Ch’en’s remarks because they 
are in any way unique. Quite the contrary. I cite them because they are a 
particularly clear formulation of a very widely held notion concerning the transfor¬ 
mation of Indian Buddhism in China,"* and because they so clearly reflect the 
conception of the Indian Buddhist monk presented by even our best modern 
authorities. The implications of Ch’en’s remarks are clear: there is not supposed 
to be in Indian Buddhism anything like the kind of “filial piety” he finds 
expressed in the Lung-men inscriptions, and even if there were, Indian Buddhist 
monks most certainly would not be involved in it. This second point, of course, 
accords very well with the accepted view of the Indian Buddhist monk. The 
Indian monk is rather consistently presented as a radical ascetic who had severed 
all ties with his family and who was not involved in cult activity and, especially, 
not in religious giving. According to the accepted view, these practices were 
the province of the laity.^ Questions remain, however, whether Ch’en’s interpreta¬ 
tion of his material is acceptable, whether there is not comparable material in 
India, and whether the current conception of the practicing Indian Buddhist 
monk accurately reflects what we can actually know about him. We want to 
know, then, two things: first, do our sources for Indian Buddhism give any 
indication of a concern similar to that expressed at Lung-men for the "well¬ 
being of deceased ancestors,” or for departed or living parents; and second, if 
such a concern is, in fact, attested, is there any indication that this was an active 
concern of Indian monks and nuns. If we look at Indian epigraphical material, 
the answer to both of our questions is, I think, quite clear. 

Most of our very earliest Buddhist donative inscriptions do not indicate the 
intentions of the donor. They say, for example, only ghosaye dananp “the gift of 
Ghosa” (Bharhut),** or vajigutasa danam, “the gift of Vajiguta” (SaficT).^ There 
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are, however, exceptions, two of which are of particular interest. The first of 
these exceptions comes from Ceylon. I cite it here as Indian evidence because it 
is in effect an Indian inscription: it is written in early BrahmT script and dates 
from a period during which an indigenous Ceylonese Buddhism could not have 
been developed. It is, in fact, one of “the earliest inscriptions in Ceylon that can 
be definitely attributed to a particular ruler” and dates, according to Paranavitana, 
“to the period between 210 and 200 The inscription concerns the gift of 

a cave and reads: gamani-uti-maharajhahaijhtta abi-ti)saya lene dasa-disasa sagaye 
dine mata-pitaia ataya, “The cave of princess (Abi) Tissa, daughter of the great 
king GamanT-Uttiya, is given to the Saiigha of the ten directions, for the benefit 
of (her) mother and father.”^ The second exception comes from Bharhut and is 
probably to be dated about a hundred years later than the Ceylonese inscription. 
Here on a suci we read: sagharakhitasa matapituna athdyd ddnam: “The gift of 
Sagharakhita, for the benefit of (his) mother and father.”''' 

Here already in very early Buddhist Ceylon and at Bharhut, we have inscrip¬ 
tions in which the donors themselves say that they performed acts of religious 
giving for the “benefit” or profit of their parents. In either case, we do not know 
if the parents were deceased when the gifts were made, although we do know 
that these inscriptions are six- and seven-hundred years older than those found 
at Lung-men. We also know that wording very like that which we find in our 
Ceylonese and Bharhut inscriptions is also frequently found in the KharosthT 
inscriptions. 

Our KharosthT inscriptions come predominantly from Northwest India. The 
earliest of them may date from around the middle of the first century B.C.E., but 
most appear to fall in the first few centuries of the Common Era. Of the KharosthT 
inscriptions edited by Konow—and this is our single, most important collection— 
twenty-nine contain statements in which the individual donors express the inten¬ 
tions for which they undertook the religious act recorded in the inscription." Of 
these twenty-nine, fourteen, or almost exactly one-half, indicate that the religious 
act was in whole or in part undertaken on behalf of the donors’ parents.'^ Similar 
statements are also found in at least five additional KharosthT inscriptions published 
after Konow’s collection.'^ The donors’ intentions may be expressed in as simple 
a torm as . . . rnatapitu puyae, “(this is done) as an act of pujd for my parents” 
(XXXVII. 6),'"* or they might add in addition to reference to their parents any 
number of other elements. They might say . . . kue karite matapitae puyae san>asatvana 
hidasuhae. ”... this well was made as an act of pujd for my parents (and) for the 
advantage and happiness of all beings” (XXIII), or . . . par(i}vara (shajdhadana . . . 
mira hoyanasa erjhum kapasa puyae madu pidu puya{e}, “(this) chapel is the religious 
gift of . . . (name) ... as an act of piijd for Mira, the Saviour [a royal title] (and) 
Prince Kapa, as an act of pujd for my mother and father” (XX). We can note here, 
however, that although these and other additional elements occur in the donors’ 
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expressions of their intentions, reference to benefiting their parents is the single 
most frequent element. We can also note at least one more additional fact: in one 
of our Kharosthl inscriptions, it is specifically said that the gift recorded was 
made for the donor’s deceased parents (. . . danamukhe rnadapidarana adhvadidana 
puyaya bhavatu)P 

It is clear then that “benefiting” parents, both living and dead, was, in the 
Kharosthl inscriptions, the most frequently mentioned purpose for religious 
giving. It was, it seems, a major preoccupation of those who engaged in such 
activities. But this means that this preoccupation occurs already in inscriptions 
that predate those found at Lung-men by several centuries. Again in regard to 
China, we might also note that, already more than twenty years ago, Brough 
published a Kharosthl inscription—which he would date “with some reservations 
. . . towards the end of the second century A.D.,” —that was found at or around 
Lo-yang. This might suggest that we are dealing here with a case of direct 
contact between two widely separated bodies of Buddhist inscriptions.'^’ 

This same preoccupation also appears elsewhere in Indian inscriptions which 
predate Lung-men. In the Mathura inscriptions published by Liiders, there are 
thirty-nine Buddhist inscriptions in which the donors’ intentions are expressed. 
Of these thirty-nine at least one-fourth or nine indicate that the donation was 
made in whole or in part for the sake of the donors’ parents;'^ and in at least 
two other inscriptions not included in Liiders’ collection, the donors’ parents 
are, again, the intended beneficiaries of the religious act."' Here again the 
intentions of the donors can be expressed in a number of ways. The donor may 
say that the gift was made “as an act of puja for his mother and father and all 
living beings” {mdt{a}pit(r}in{a} pujdye savasav(d}ti{a} ca § 90);''^ or he may 
conclude his inscription by declaring that “what here is the merit [of my act] 
may that be for my parents” {yad attra punyam mdtdpHtjtra sya § 78). And here 
again, although in the majority of cases we do not know if the donors’ parents 
were living or dead, in at least one of our Mathura inscriptions the donor 
explicitly says that he intends his act “as an act of puja for his deceased parents” 
{{nidtdp}i{tr}na {abhyat}itakalaga(td}ndm pujdye bhavatu § 44). And another frag¬ 
mentary Mathura inscription also appears to make explicit reference to deceased 
parents {mdtdpitrana abhatitana{m} . . . ).^'’ 

Like the Kharosthl inscriptions, the inscriptions from Mathura also predate 
those found at Lung-men by several centuries. Although Liiders classifies a few 
as belonging to the Auriga period, the majority belong to the Ksatrapa, the 
Kusana, and—to a lesser extent—the Gupta periods.^' But we also find a 
considerable number of inscriptions that fall into these same periods elsewhere 
in India in which an act of religious giving is expressly stated to have been 
undertaken for the benefit of the donors’ parents. This is the case, for example, 
at Bodh-Gaya, where a donor ends the record of his gift by saying “by this root 
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of merit may it be as an act of puja for my mother and father” {iniena kusala- 
nullena matapitrnai?//} piljaye hhavatu . . or again at Bodh-Gaya, but in a 
record more nearly contemporaneous with Lung-men: “Whatever merit may 
have been acquired by me by all this, may this be for the benefit of my 
parents at first ...” {tad etat sanwam yan niaya punyopadtasambharam tan matapttroh 
piilrvamgamam krtvd . . This is also the case at Nagarjunikonda, where the 
donors frequently state that they made their gifts so that, first, they could 
"transfer" their act of giving to their mothers or to their families by birth and 
marriage. In several instances it is specifically said that the “transfer” is to be 
made to past, present, and future members on both sides of the donors’ families. 
We find, for example, 

. . . this stone pillar was set up in order to transfer [it, i.e., the act and the 
fruit of the act] to her mother and for procuring the attainment of nirvana 
for herself . . . 

. . . apanu mdtaram hammanririikam parinamatuna atane ca 
nivanasampathampadake imam selathamhham patithapitam . . . 

C2; cf. C4’ * 

or, more elaborately, 

. . . this pillar was set up in order to transfer (it) to past, future, and present 
members of both of her families for the attainment of benefits and ease in 
both worlds, and for the procuring of the attainment of nirvana for herself, 
and for the attainment of benefits and ease by all the world . . . 

, . . apatw ubhayakulasa atichhitam-andgata-vatamdnakanam parinametunam 
nbhayalokahitasukhdvahathanaya atano ca nivanasampatisampadake 
savalokahitasukhdvahathanaya ca imam khamhham patithapitam ti . . . 

C3; cf. B2, B4, E 

We also have a comparatively large number of inscriptions from Sarnath 
and Ajanta that either predate or are nearly contemporaneous with the Lung- 
men inscriptions. And here again the donors frequently state that their intention 
in making their religious gift was, in whole or in part, to benefit their parents. 
Among the inscriptions from Sarnath that have been taken as belonging eithet 
to the Gupta period or, more specifically, to the fourth, fifth, or sixth centuries, 
I have noticed at least ten inscriptions in which the donors’ parents ate specifically 
listed among the intended beneficiaries.^^ We find donors saying: 

What here is the merit acquired by me after having had this image made, 
may that be for the obtainment of cessation for my parents and gurus and 
the world. 

yad atra punyam pratimam kdrayitvd mayd hhrtamlmdtapittror guriinam ca 
lokasya ca samaptayt.'^' 
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or, perhaps more typically. 

What here is (my) merit, may that be for the obtaining of supreme knowl¬ 
edge by my mother and father and all living beings. 

yad atra punyam tad bha(va}tu matapi{troh) san>va{sattva}nah ca 
anuttarajnanavaptaye. ^' 

This second formula is, in fact, also very common at Ajanta. 

The inscriptions from Ajanta, the last group of inscriptions we shall look 
at here, are of particular interest. If Spink is right—and the chances of this seem 
to be very good—most, if not all, activity ceased at Ajanta in the last quarter 
of the fifth century.’^ This would mean that the inscriptions at Ajanta are close 
in time to those at Lung-men and yet clearly predate them. Moreover, AjantS 
and Lung-men are not only close in time, they are also sites of essentially the 
same kind. Both are complexes of excavated cave shrines; both received royal 
patronage, and yet a large number of individual, nonroyal donative inscriptions 
have been found at both sites. 

I have been able to find twenty-one inscriptions from Ajanta that have a 
donative formula. Of these more than 90 percent, or nineteen inscriptions, declare 
that the intended beneficiaries of the gifts recorded are, in whole or in part, the 
donors’ parents.In eleven, or slightly more than half of these, the donors’ 
intentions are expressed by means of variants of a single basic formula. In its 
simplest form at Ajanta it occurs as 

What here is his merit, may that be for the obtaining of supreme knowledge 
by his mother and father and all living beings. 

yad atra (pufnyam tad bhavatu matapitro{h} san'va{sa}tvanan 
canuttarajnanavdpitjaye. 

This, of course, is almost exactly the same version of the formula as in our second 
example found at Sarnath, and this or some other variant of the basic formula 
occurs, as I have said, in eleven of the nineteen inscriptions from Ajanta in 
which the donors name their parents as beneficiaries. But other donors at Ajanta 
express their intentions without having recourse to this particular formula. We 
find, for example, the donor saying simply: “This is the religious gift of . . . 
Sllabhadra (made) in the name of his father and mother” {deyaddharmnio yam 
. . . nlahhadratya niatdpitarani udi(sya))?^ The expression used here, matdpitaram 
uddisya, “in the name of his mother and father,” is of particular interest and 
occurs in at least four other inscriptions from Ajanta.In fact, the use of the 
term udditya seems to imply—as Senart appears to have suggested some time 
ago, and as its occurence in a variety of literary sources also would suggest—that 
the individuals concerned are deceased.This would seem to be more clearly 
the case in The Prasasti of Buddhabhadra in Cave XXVI. Here Buddhabhadra 
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says his gift was made “in the name of Bhavviraja and also his [Buddhabhadra’s] 
mother and father” {tarn bhawirdjam uddisya mdtdpitaram eva ca), and then a little 
later he says “what merit is here, may that be for them [i.e., Bhavviraja and his 
parents} and for the world for the attainment of the fruit of great awakening 
and the accumulation of all pure qualities” {yad atra punyam tat tesd{m} jagatdm 
ut bhavatv idam ianwdmalagunavydta-\xfa.6. vrdta-\ rnahabodhiphaldptaye). But Bud- 
dhabhadra has already specifically indicated right before the uddisya passage that 
Bhavviraja, at least, was dead (. . . pitaryy uparate)}^ 

We are now in a p>osition to answer our first question. Indian epigraphical 
sources prove beyond any doubt that the basic elements of the inscriptions from 
Lung-men, which Ch’en interpreted as indications of “filial piety,” occur already 
in Indian Buddhist inscriptions that predate those from Lung-men by as much 
as seven centuries. They prove that concern for the “well-being” of both deceased 
and living parents was a major preoccupation of Buddhist donors in India; that 
one of the most frequently stated reasons for undertaking acts of religious giving 
was to benefit the donors’ parents, both living and dead; and that this concern 
was both very old and very widespread in India.But if we have answered our 
first question, we still must discover whether there are any indications that this 
concern for the well-being of their parents was an active concern of Indian 
Buddhist monks. This, perhaps, is an even more interesting question and, once 
again, I think our answer can be unequivocal. 

Our two earliest donative inscriptions that refer to benefiting the donors’ 
parents both record the gifts of laymen. We know, however, that the Bharhut 
inscription is only one of a large number from that site recording similar gifts, 
and that in thirty-six cases, or almost 40 percent of these inscriptions, the donors 
were monks or nuns. In several instances the individual monks involved are 
specifically said to be bhanakas or “reciters”; one is called a sutamtika. “one who 
knows the sutta”, another a petakin, “one who knows the Pitaka,” and yet another 
is referred to as a pacamkdytka, “one who is versed in the canonical doctrine as 
a whole.”''" 

We also know that perhaps as many as one-fourth of the KharosthT inscrip¬ 
tions that refer to benefiting the donors’ parents record the gifts of monks.' 
One of these inscriptions, interestingly enough, is also the single KharosthT 
inscription in which there is specific reference to deceased parents. The whole 
inscription reads: 

Year 5, on the fifth day of the month Phalguna. This is the gift of Bud- 
dhananda who is one who knows the Trjpitaka. May it be an act of pfijd 
tor his deceased parents. 

sa(m} 4 / phagunasa rnasasa di pamcami budhanadasa trepidakasa 
danamukhe rnadapidarana adhvadidana puyaya bhavatu. 
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Here, then, not only is a gift given by an individual for the benefit of his 
deceased parents, but this individual, to judge by his title, is not a simple, 
uneducated, village monk. He appears to have been, like many of the monk- 
donors at Bharhut, a religious specialist. He is "one who knows the Tripitaka," 
one who has mastered the Buddhist literature of his time. 

Our Mathura inscriptions present us with a similar—and perhaps even more 
definite—set of facts. There are eight inscriptions from Mathura that record 
gifts made for the benefit of the donors’ parents in which the donors’ names or 
titles have been preserved. In six cases, or in 75 percent of these inscriptions, 
the donors were monks.In the one instance where reference is specifically 
made to deceased parents, the donor is again a monk; 

(This is) the gift of the monk . . . mitra, the Vojyavasika (?). May it be an 
act of piija for his deceased parents. May it (also) be for the granting of 
health to his companion Dharmadeva. 

(djainajm bh(tk}sus{y}a h . . . + , . . m(i}trasya vfojjya + (vas'i}kasya — 
{matapji + (trjna {abhyat}itaka + laga(ta}ndtn pujdyie} + bhavatu sa{dh}yivi 
+ harisya dharma(d}ev{a}s(y}a + ar{o}g{a}ddksin{d}y{e} {bha}vat(u}. ^'''' 

At least one other of the monk-donors at Mathura who intended their gifts for 
the benefit of their parents is given a title that appears to indicate that he was 
a learned monk, a religious specialist: he is referred to as a dha{r}mma{kathi}k.a, 
“a preacher of the Dharma.”"*’ 

In one of the two inscriptions I have cited above from Bodh-Gaya the donor 
is, again, a monk. Here, the donor who declares that his act was intended to 
benefit his parents describes himself as either “a monk who preserves the Vinaya” 
{vinayadhara) or the “companion” or “co-resident” of such a monk (sadhevihdrf), 
and as a "preacher of the Dharma" (dharmakathika)^^ 

If the evidence in all of these inscriptions is clear, it is equally if not more 
clear in those Indian inscriptions from the Gupta period—especially those from 
the fourth and fifth centuries—or in those inscriptions that are in date near to, 
though somewhat earlier than, the inscriptions found at Lung-men. At Sarnath, 
for example, in the ten inscriptions that record gifts made for the benefit of the 
donors’ parents, four-fifths or eight of the donors were monks.In the nineteen 
inscriptions from Ajanta that express a similar intention, thirteen of the donors 
were certainly monks, two more were probably monks, and in one case it is 
impossible to say. In only three of the nineteen inscriptions were the donors 
certainly laymen. 

We have looked so far at the Kharosthl inscriptions, at inscriptions from 
Mathura, Bodh-Gaya, Sarnath, and Ajanta, and we have found a recurring pattern. 
Before, however, we can summarize our findings, we musr deal briefly with an 
apparent exception; in none of the fairly numerous inscriptions from Nagarjuni- 
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konda in which the merit of the act is transferred to the donors’ parents or 
family is the donor a monk. At first sight, this could be significant. But seen 
in a larger context it is probably only another indication of the atypical character 
ot all the Nagatjunikonda inscriptions connected with the Iksvaku dynasty. There 
is, first of all, the atypical character of the vocabulary of these inscriptions. 
Several set expressions and terms are found in these inscriptions that are not 
found anywhere else in Indian inscriptions. This is the case with nbhayakula. 
with the expression clhdtuvaraparigahita used to describe a stupa, with the verb 
parindmetuna that is always used to express the intended “transfer." This is 
also the case with the formula ubhayalokahitasukha and the formula atano ca 
ntvdnasampathampddakn. All of these elements are found again and again in 
inscriptions of this period at Nagatjunikonda but nowhete else at any period 
in India. An equally atypical characteristic of the Iksvaku inscriptions from 
Nagatjunikonda is the fact that monastic donors are extremely rare. This is in 
marked contrast with what—as I have said elsewhere—we find everywhere else 
in India. From Bharhut and SancT and thereafter, monks and nuns everywhere 
constituted a considerable portion of the active donors at religious sites; almost 
40 percent of the donors at both Bharhut and SancT were monks or nuns; well 
over 50 percent of the donors in the Mathura inscriptions were also monks or 
nuns; 40 percent of the donors in the KharosthT inscriptions, 65 percent of the 
donors in the inscriptions of the Western Cave Shrines, and 70 percent of the 
donors in those inscriptions that I have argued belong to the Mahayana were 
members of the monastic community. ' Even at AmaravatT, also in the South, 
twenty-four of the sixty-five individual donors were either monks or nuns. 
Clearly then, Iksvaku Nagatjunikonda is atypical and should be treated as such. 
It represents an isolated, very narrowly localized aberration both in terms of 
geography and in terms of time; all three of the Sanskrit inscriptions from this 
area published by Ramachandran date from the fifth century and record the gifts 
of monks. 

Having established the purely local and markedly atypical character of the 
material from Iksvaku Nagarjunikonda, we can now summarize our findings. 
Indian epigraphical material establishes that not only was one of the most 
frequently stated reasons for undertaking acts of religious giving in Buddhist 
India to benefit the donors’ parents—both living and dead—and that this was 
a major preoccupation of Buddhist donors in India, it also clearly establishes 
that this concern for the well-being of deceased and living parents was an active 
concern and major preoccupation of Indian Buddhist monks in particular. In 
the KharosthT inscriptions, as many as one-fourth of the donors who indicated 
that their act was undertaken to benefit their parents were monks; at both 
Mathura and Ajanta 75 percent of such donors were monks. At Sarnath the 
percentage is even highet; there, in eight out of the ten inscriptions in which 
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the donors indicated that their acts were undertaken to benefit their parents, 
those donors were monks. In fact, if we take the total number of inscriptions 
in our sample, it would appear that not only was the concern for their parents— 
both living and dead—a major preoccupation among our monk-donors, hut it 
was perhaps a special concern of this group: in more than 60 percent of all of the 
Indian inscriptions in our sample in which acts were undertaken to benefit the 
donors’ parents, the donors were monks, and the percentage of monk-donors is 
considerably higher, as we have seen, at Mathura, Ajanta, and Sarnath. It is also 
worth noting again that at least three of the monk-donors who made religious 
gifts for the benefit of their parents, or their deceased parents, were not average, 
uneducated village monks: one is called a trepidaka: one is called a dharmakathika: 
and a third was either a vinayadhara. or the “co-resident” of a vinayadhara, as 
well as a dharmakathika. These monks appear to have been the teachers and 
transmitters of “official” Buddhist literature.’" 

In light of what we have found in Indian epigraphical material, and in light 
of the fact that all of the material we have looked at predates—in some cases 
by five or more centuries—the inscriptions from Lung-men, it hardly seems 
necessary to emphasize the fact that Ch’en’s interpretation of his Lung-men data 
is unacceptable. Clearly, “the frequent references to filial piety in the inscriptions” 
from Lung-men do not testify to any “change that had taken place in Buddhism 
after its introduction into China”; nor is the fact that monks make up a consider¬ 
able number of the donors at Lung-men who are concerned with deceased 
or living parents “a specific example of how Buddhism had adapted itself to 
contemporary social conditions in China.” But the merit of Professor Ch’en’s 
interpretation of the Lung-men data is that it forces us to focus on an aspect of 
the practice of Indian Buddhism that has been almost completely ignored by 
Buddhist scholars: in answering the questions raised by Professor Ch’en’s remarks, 
we have come to see that “filial piety” was an old, an integral, and a pervasive 
part of the practice of Indian Buddhism from the earliest periods of which we 
have any definite knowledge, and that in actual practice the idea of benefiting 
one’s parents, whether living or dead, by making religious gifts on their behalf 
was a major, if not a specific preoccupation of Indian Buddhist monks. Once 
again, the actual monk of the first to the fifth centuries C.E. in India turns out 
to be—when we can catch a glimpse of him—something quite different from 
the picture of the monk that has been abstracted from our textual sources.” 
This is, in fact, the second point of merit in Ch’en’s interpretation: it makes 
clear the very real dangers that arise when making historical statements on the 
basis of textual sources alone, when treating literary elaborations of doctrine as 
if they were records of actual description. We have just seen that it is clear from 
Buddhist inscriptions beginning from the time of Bharhut that the donation of 
religious gifts was as much a part of the monk’s religious life as it was of the 
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layman’s. And although this is contrary to what virtually all our modern authori¬ 
ties want us to believe, and although it receives no very definite support in early 
textual sources, it is nevertheless a demonstrable fact. 

But there are also at least two curious qualities found in the inscriptions 
that reveal this fact, both of which bear on how we are to understand this type 
of religious giving in an Indian Buddhist context. First, although our inscriptions 
constantly refer to the objects made or presented as “gifts” (dana, deyadharma), 
there is at least one essential component of the classic Indian definition of the 
"gift” which is missing: although there is always a giver and an object given, 
there is, in the vast majority of epigraphical cases, no recipient. Moreover, in 
the great majority of the inscriptions we have looked at here, the thing given 
IS of no economic value: it is not land, housing, clothing, or food. On the 
contrary, the gifts recorded are almost all relics or stupas or images or paintings. 
We have then a giver and items of no economic value given to no specific 
recipient. Clearly, there seems to be little here which even approaches the classic 
definition of a “gift” as a “transaction”: there is no exchange; no conception of 
incurred debt; no notion of reciprocity. In itself this might seem somewhat odd, 
but the situation appears even stranger when we add to this the fact that the 
inscriptions that record these gifts were in a considerable number of cases—as 
Luders and Konow pointed out long ago—never meant to be read by anyone.^" 
These factors combine to leave only more questions. For example, if our inscrip¬ 
tions were never meant to be read, why did the individual donors take such care 
in recording not only their names, titles, and their places of residence, but also 
the exact date on which the donations were made.^ 

The answer to at least some of these puzzles may be found, I think, in a 
fuller understanding of what our donors were giving and in the conceptions of 
merit which they held. It is true that, on one level, the laymen and monks who 
made these gifts were giving objects, but because these objects were of a specific 
kind, they were actually giving more than mere objects: they were giving objects 
of worship, objects that, in fact, made worship possible. They were, then, really 
giving to any of their fellow beings who ritually approached those objects both 
the means and the opportunity to make merit; they were providing for all both 
the opportunity and the means to further their religious lives. But this would 
also seem to suggest that the initial gift of the actual object only marked the 
first moment in the donor’s act of giving. Each time the object was approached, 
he or the persons to whom he transferred his act of giving was to be credited 
with having provided an additional opportunity for someone else to make merit. 
Each opportunity was a separate act of giving. The donor's act of giving and its 
consequent merit, then, were continually repeated over time in every act of 
worship directed toward the object he had provided.’^ It was the donor’s initial 
act that in a very concrete sense made each consecutive act of worship possible. 
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It was because the donor’s act was continually repeated over time, because it 
took place again and again long after the donor himself had disappeared, that 
it was necessary to clearly record the donor’s name, the moment of the initial 
act, and—most importantly—the donor’s intentions. And it was no small matter 
to transfer such an act to the donor’s parents. By doing so, the donor denied to 
himself but provided for his parents a source of merit which would continue 
and be maintained long after the donor himself was dead. This, it would seem, 
is true filial piety. 
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definitely monks. 

45. For occurrences of these terms and formulae, see the glossary in Vogel, El 20 
(1929-1930) 26-35. 

46. Cf Vogel, El 20 (1929-1930) Cl (p. 17). 

47. Schopen, “Two Problems in the History of Indian Buddhism,” now Ch. II above. 

48. G. Sivaramamurti, Amardvati Sculptures in the Madras Government Museum, Bulle¬ 
tin of the Madras Government Museum, N.S., Vol. IV (Madras: 1956) 271-304. There 
are one hundred and twenty six inscriptions collected here, but six are nondonative, m 
eleven the donor has no title, and forty are too fragmentary to be intelligible. In four a 
nigarna is given as a collective donor. 

49. T. N. Ramachandran, Ndgdrjunakonda 1938. MASI, No.71 (Calcutta: 1953) 
28-29. 

50. The fairly massive participation of monks in cult activity and religious giving 
that our inscriptions document raises a number of interesting points. In this regard it 
is well to note—as Biihler noted many years ago—that the role of the monk in Jaina 
inscriptions differs very markedly from the role of the monk in Buddhist inscriptions. 
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Biihler says, in specific reference to SancT: “Proceeding to the inscriptions which mention 
donations made by monks and nuns, the first point, which must strike every reader, is 
their great number . . . But it is interesting to note the different proceedings of the 
Jaina ascetics, who, according to the Mathura and other inscriptions, as a rule, were 
content to exhort the laymen to make donations and to take care that this fact was 
mentioned in the votive inscriptions” (G. Biihler, “Votive Inscriptions from the Sanchi 
Stupas,” El 2 [1892} 93)- For examples of the kind of thing Biihler is referring to in 
Jaina inscriptions, see Liiders, Mathura Inscriptions, §§ 13, 14, 93, l40, where the key 
term is nirvartana- (on which, see Damsteegt, Epigraphical Hybrid Sanskrit, 75, 171, 173, 
252), Other Jaina inscriptions express the same thing with a different vocabulary; cf. D, 
C. Sircar, “Indological Notes 7, Vidisa Jain Image Inscriptions of the Time of RSmagupta,” 
JAUl 3 (1969-1970) 150-151. It is also worth quoting a wise old art historian here. 
Walter Spink says; “A number of inscriptions at Ajanta also prove that some of the caves, 
and numerous separate images, were donated by the monks themselves. This is an 
interesting commentary on the changing of Buddhism in India, for it suggests that 
monks, far from having renounced all worldly goods, were sometimes men of considerable 
wealth. It is doubtful that Buddhabhadra, the chief donor of the elaborate Cave 26—a 
man who proclaims himself the friend of kings—spent very much time humbly wandering 
from village to village with his begging bowl as his predecessors in the early days of 
Buddhism certainly did” (Spink, “Ajanta: A Brief History,” Aspects of Indian Art. 51). 
The question, of course, is whether the facts from Ajanta that Spink refers to reflect any 
change at all. In fact, we simply do not know what Buddhabhadra's “predecessors in the 
early days of Buddhism” actually did. We do know, however, that from the very beginning 
of our actual epigraphical evidence (Bharhut, SancT, etc.), a large number of monks were 
doing exactly what the data indicate they were doing at Ajanta; cf Schopen, “Two 
Problems in the History of Indian Buddhism," Ch. II above. What we do not know is 
what else they were doing. 

51. Cf Schopen, “Two Problems in the History of Indian Buddhism,” Ch. II above. 

52. H, Liiders, “The Manikiala Inscription,” (1909) 660 (repr. H. Liiders, 

Kleine Schriften, hrsg. O. von Hiniiber [Wiesbaden; 1973] 335); Konow, KharoshthlInscrip¬ 
tions, 31. 

53- Cf. the eighth verse of the prasasti of the monk Buddhabhadra from Cave XXVI 
at Ajanta: yavat kirttir Hoke tavat svarggesu modati ca debt / candrarkkakalakalpa karyya 
ktrttir mahidhresuH: “And as long as the shrine (he built) remains in the world, so long 
does that man enjoy the heavens. So a shrine equal in duration to the sun and moon 
should be built on the mountains.” Text cited from Yazdani, Ajanta. Part IV, 115. 



CHAPTER IV 


The Ritual Obligations and Donor Roles 
of Monks in the Pali Vinaya 


More than once recently it has again been suggested that Buddhist monks 
had little or no role in life-cycle ceremonies in early India.' I do not know on 
what evidence these suggestions are based, but it does not seem that it could 
be the Pali texts. In fact, Buddhist vinaya texts in Pali, Sanskrit, and what Roth 
calls “Prakrit-cum-Sanskrit” seem to suggest quite otherwise. They seem to 
suggest and assume that monks regularly had a role in such ceremonies and that 
their ritual presence and performance at such ceremonies was of some importance. 
Most passages, indeed, employ language that suggests “obligation" {karanTya). 
The same texts suggest and assume that Buddhist monks were active donors to 
their own monastic community. 

Ironically, the one life-cycle ceremony in which a significant place for monks 
has been explicitly conceded—the funeral—is also the one which is not explicitly 
included in the list of such ceremonies that appears in the Pali Vinaya passage 
that seems most concerned with such matters. But although the funeral is not 
explicitly mentioned there, the passage may allude at least to death rituals as 
Edgerton sometime ago seemed to surmise: it speaks of “illness” igilana), and 
the illness in question seems to be, to judge by context, terminal." 

The passage occurs in the Vassupandyika-khanclhaka, the section dealing with 
the “beginning of the rains.” In the Pali Text Society edition, the only one 
available to me, this passage is rather badly chopped up in an apparent attempt 
by editor or scribe to abbreviate repetitions. It deals in general with the occasions 
or situations when a monk could legitimately break the rain-retreat during 
which he was otherwise strictly forbidden to travel. One of these reasons—but 
only one—has been widely cited: a monk may be away for up to seven days if 
he goes to learn from a lay-brother {updsaka) a “recognized ultra" (abhifiiidtanj 
. . . snttantant) that might otherwise be in danger of being lost. There are, however, 
a number of other equally legitimate reasons. ’ 


Ori|Jinally published in Jounuil of the Pali Text Society XVI (1992):87-107. Reprinted with 
stylistic changes with permission of the Pali Text Society. 
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The enumeration of these reasons begins in Horner’s translation as follows; 

This is a case, monks, where a dwelling-place for an Order comes to have 
been built by a layfollower {idha pana bhikkhave upasakena samgham uddissa 
viharo karapito hoti). If he should send a messenger to monks, saying: “Let 
the revered sirs come, I want to give a gift and to hear dhamma and to see 
the monks” (agacchantu bhaddanta, icchdmi danan ca datum dhamman ca sotum 
bhikkhu ca passitun ti), you should go, monks, if you are sent for ipahita) 
and if the business ikaranTya) can be done in seven days, but not if you are 
not sent for. 

(I, 139.27; IV, 186.16) 


This is followed by a long list of the kinds of buildings, including “bath¬ 
rooms ” and other constructions (“a lotus pond”), which a lay-brother has built 
for “an Order,” or “for several monks ” or “for one monk,” and so on, in regard 
to which the same instructions are given. Since in these cases the order or the 
monks are the recipients of the constructions, it is perhaps not remarkable that 
their presence on these occasions was considered important enough to justify 
breaking the rain-retreat. The same considerations, however, will not account 
for their presence on other occasions. 

The passage continues; 

This is a case, monks, where a dwelling comes to have been built by a 
layfollower for himself (idha pana bhikkhave upasakena attano atthaya nivesa- 
nam kardpitam hoti) ... a sleeping room (sayanighara) ... a stable (uddosita) 

... a hall in the bathroom ... a lotus pond ... a shed ... a park . . . 

(I, 140.27; IV, 187.22) 

This list—an abbreviation of an already abbreviated text—is much longer 
and contains almost every conceivable kind of domestic construction. Here, there 
is no question of these constructions being presented to the monks; they are 
explicitly said to have been made for the lay-brother himself. The monks in 
these cases cannot be there as recipients, and their presence must have been 
sought, and allowed, for other reasons. Since the text expresses the lay-brother's 
request using the formula “I want to give a gift and to hear dhamma and to see 
the monks,” it would seem reasonable to assume that not just here, but even in 
the prior cases where the monks were the intended recipients, the reason for the 
monks’ presence was essentially ritualistic. It would appear that the text allows 
as legitimate and even requires the presence of the monks at some sort of 
ceremony marking the completion (the verbal form is karapito) of construction 
of all sorts of domestic structures owned by laymen at which monks would 
receive gifts and recite religious texts. It is, in fact, hard to interpret the text 
otherwise. But two further points should be noted: it appears to have been 
assumed by the redactors of the text that monks would regularly receive such 
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requests, and that their compliance with such requests was important enough 
to justify their temporary absence from the rain-retreat. 

If what we see here looks very much like sanctioned and assumed monastic 
participation in the domestic house-dedication rituals that are frequently found 
in traditional cultures, then what follows in the passage can only verify this 
impression. To the list of house-dedications the text then adds at least three 
other occasions of traditional domestic rituals: 

This is the case, monks, where a dwelling comes to have been built by a 
layfollower for himself... a sleeping room ... a park . . . , or there comes 
to be his son’s marriage {puttassa vd vdreyyatn hoti), or there comes to be his 
daughter’s marriage {dhttuya vd vdreyyam hoti), or he becomes ill {gildm vd 
hoti) . . . 

(I, 140.35; IV, 188.3) 

In each of these cases—as in those that precede them—monks, if requested 
through the formulaic request, are required to go. Since the reason or occasion 
that immediately follows concerns preserving “a recognized sutra" that is in 
danger of being lost, and since no distinction is made between it and the 
martiages of sons or daughters, for example, it would seem that the redactors 
of the Theravada-vinaya considered the latter occasions to have the same impor¬ 
tance as the former; in other words, the presence of monks at weddings was as 
important as the preservation of siitras. It is, moreover, difficult to avoid the 
impression that this passage presupposes something like a client relationship 
between monks and lay-brothers. That there was some sense of obligation in 
this relationship seems virtually certain; the text does not say the monk may go, 
but that—if sent for and if it can be accomplished in seven days—he “musl 
go" ipantabba). 

The clarity of the text here renders elaborate discussion, I think, unnecessary. 
It is all but self-evident that the redactors of the Pali Vinaya assumed and insisted 
upon monastic presence at and participation in a whole series of purely domestic 
or life-cycle rituals. Our passage is not simply of interest for its clear articulation 
of a set of ritual obligations bearing on Buddhist monks, however, because it 
also assumes that requests for the ritual presence of monks will not be made by 
laymen only. It goes on to enumerate in very nearly the same language another 
series of individuals who have dwelling places and monasteries built for the 
order and themselves, and who also request the ritual presence of the monks on 
such occasions: 

This is a case, monks, where a dwelling place ... a site for a monastery 
for an Order ... for several monks ... for him-(her-)self is built by a monk 
... a nun ... a probationer ... a novice {idha pana hhikkhave bhikkhund 
savigham uddissa, bhikkhuniyd samghatn uddissa . . . attano atthdya vihdro kdrd- 
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pito hoti). If he (she) should send a messenger to monks, saying: “Let the 
revered sirs (masters) come. I want to give a gift and to heat dhamnM and 
to see the monks,” you should go, monks, if you are sent for and if the 
business can be done in seven days . . . 

(I, 141.31; IV, 189.11) 

Here too, I think, the text has an elegant clarity. The redactors of our passage 
could only have assumed and taken very much for granted that—exactly like 
laymen—monks, nuns, “probationers” {sikkhamdna), and novices (sdmanera) all 
had monasteries and monastic buildings regularly constructed both for the order 
and for themselves, and—again like laymen—all had on such occasions need for 
the ritual presence of fellow monks. The text does not rule on, but assumes, 
that monks and nuns can and do act as major donors. We need not again belabor 
the fact that this kind of assumption by the redactors of the Theravada-vtnaya 
fits awkwardly, if at all, in the picture of monastic Buddhism found in our 
handbooks but very nicely with the actions of monks and nuns recorded in 
Indian inscriptions."* Nor is the role of monks in domestic rituals a commonplace 
in modern presentations of monastic Buddhism. The apparent discordancy—since 
we prefer so often the pictures in our own books—might suggest some suspicion 
in regard to the present passage, or perhaps that it is just another aberration 
peculiar to the Pali Yinaya.’’ That such suspicions are unfounded seems to follow 
from two further quite different texts. 

The Mulasarvdstivdda-vinaya found at Gilgit has a section—the Yarsavastu — 
that corresponds in the main to the Pali Yassupanayika-khandhaka. There is, as 
well, in the Gilgit Yarsavastu a long passage that corresponds to the Pali passage 
cited above and enumerates the occasions on which the monks may legitimately 
be away during the rain-retreat. Both the enumeration and language here are 
similar to what occurs in the Pali Yinaya, but by no means are they the same. 
The Yarsavastu passage starts with a list of obligations (karantya) owed to updsakas 
or lay-brothers. Unfortunately, the description of the very first of the occasions 
on which a monk must go when sent for by a layman involves a textual—and 
perhaps lexical—problem that I cannot solve. It is, however, virtually certain 
that it had something to do with the marriage of the lay-brother.'’ I therefore 
cite what is, in fact, the last occasion enumerated to give an example of the 
formulaic character of the language used in the Yarsavastu: 

There is moreover a further obligation to a lay-brother {updsakasya kara- 
nTyam). It may occur that a lay-brother has a sickness, suffering, a serious 
illness. He will send a messenger to the monks (saying) “Will the Venerable 
Ones give a recitation” {arya vacant dasyanti). A monk should go, having 
been authorized for seven days, through this obligation to a lay-brother 
{gantavyam bhiksuna saptaham adhisthaya upasakasya karantyena). 
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The Millasarvastivada-vinaya, like the Vinaya of the Theravada, then assumes 
and requires the presence of monks at certain lay, domestic life-cycle ceremonies. 
It does not list all of the same occasions, however, referring explicitly only to 
marriage and serious, if not terminal, illness. The Mulasarvastivada-vinaya does 
not seem to refer to house-dedication rituals; it certainly does not contain the 
long list of different kinds of structures found in the Pali. But it does contain 
some of the same occasions found in the Pali that are more specifically Buddhist. 
It refers, for example, to a lay-brother having a vihara constructed, although 
here too it uses a different language: “It may occur that a lay-brother wishes to 
have erected a monastery for the community of monks from the four directions ' 
{yathdpi lad updsakas caturdise hhiksusamghe viharani praththapayitukamo bhavati). 
It also lists a number of more specifically Buddhist occasions not found in the 
Pali Vinaya: a lay-brother “desiring to donate bedding and seats to that monastery" 
(. . . asminn ei’a vihdresayandsanam anupradatukamo bhavati), “wanting to designate 
a permanent alms-giving" in it (. . . asminn eva vihdre dhruvabhiksdin prajnapayitn- 
kdmo bhavati), and, interestingly, “wanting to have erected a stupa for the body 
of the Tathagata in that monastery" (. . . tasminn eva vihdre tathdgatasya sarTra- 
stnpani pratisthdpayitukdmo bhavati).^ In all of these cases—as in the case of 
marriage and illness—if the monks are sent for, and if they can return within 
seven days, they are, of course, required to go. One such occasion, however, may 
be particularly important because we may be able to connect it with a record 
that can be much more securely placed in time and place. 

The Gilgit text gives one of the more specifically Buddhist occasions in the 
following form: 

There is moreover a further obligation to a lay-brother. It may occur that 
a lay-brother wants to donate the raising of a staff on that stilpa. the raising 
of an umbrella, the raising of a flag, the raising of a banner ... he sends 
a messenger to the monks ... a monk should go . . . 

aparam apy upasakasya karantyam, yathdpi tad updsakas tasminn eva stupe yasty- 
dropanam chatrdropanam dhvajdropanam patdkdropanam . . . anupraddtukdmo 
bhavati . . . sa bhiksundm diitam anupresayati . . . gantavyarn hhiksund . . d 

Admitting that the exact sense of yasti —although much discussed'*'—is 
uncertain, it is still difficult not to see in this passage a regulation that corresponds 
almost exactly to the record of an actual event that appears to have occurred at 
a stupa near Bahawalpur in the first century of the Common Era. This event was 
recorded in a Kharosthl inscription, the language of which one might call “a 
Sanskritized Prakrit.” Although there have been some differences of opinion in 
regard to its interpretation, Konow’s—as usual—appears to be basically correct: 

The eleventh year—year 11—of the Great King, the King Surpassing 
Kings, the Son of Devas, Kaniska, in the month of Daisies, on the eighteenth 
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day—day 18—when the monk {hhiksu) Nagadatta, a narrator of Dharma 
{dha(mia}kathi), the student (s'isya) of the teacher (aearya) Damatrata, the 
student’s student of the teacher Bhava, raised the staff {yathini aropayata) 
here in Damana, the mistress of the monastery (viharasvaniini), the lay- 
sister {upasika) Balanandl and the matron, her mother Balajaya, also gave, 
in addition to the setting up of the yasti {imam yathipratithanam), the 
enclosure (parivara). May this be for the benefit and ease of all living 
beings.” 

Here we seem to have the record of almost precisely the kind of occasion 
envisioned in the text. A lay-sister donates “the setting up of the yasti" at a 
stupa, but the presence of a monk—if not his actual direction of the event—is 
carefully recorded, using in at least one case exactly the same wording as the 
Vinaya passage. The importance of the epigraphical record lies, of course, in the 
fact that it allows us to say that what was promulgated, in at least this Vinaya, 
appears to actually have been occurring by the first century.’’ 

Apart from these points, and apart from noting that the Molasarvastivada 
passage also lists as one occasion the recitation of texts by a lay-brother, we need 
only note that this Vinaya not only confirms the kind of participation of monks 
in the domestic rituals that was taken for granted in the Pali Vinaya, it also 
assumes—again as in the Pali—that monks will regularly act as donors. The 
first of a monk’s obligations to fellow monks occurs in the following form: 

What is the obligation to a monk {bhiksoh karamyam). It may occur that 
a monk wants to present a park to the community of monks from the four 
directions {yathapi tad hhiksus caturdik bhiksusatnghe dramam niryatayitukdmo 
hhavati). By him there an abundance of material things and worldly things 
are brought together {tena tatra prabhiito vastuldbha dmisaldbhas ca samupdnTto 
bhavati). He sends a messenger to the monks (saying) “Come! The Reverends 
will enjoy.” A monk should go, having been authorized for seven days, 
through this obligation to a monk.’^ 

In referring to bringing together “material things and worldly things,” the text 
uses exactly the same formulaic wording it had used several times previously in 
regard to lay-brothers. Moreover, immediately after this passage the text also 
lists in abbreviated form virtually all the occasions it had enumerated in detail 
in regard to obligations to lay-brothers: yathapi tadbhiksur asminn evdrdme vihdram 
sayandsanarn dhruvabhiksam tathdgatasya sdrtrastiipam, ...” As in the section 
dealing with lay-brothers, so here the section ends with reference to a monk's 
obligation to attend to a sick or dying fellow monk by giving a recitation: 
yathdpi tad bhiksur abadhiko duhkhito vadhaglano bhavati. sa bhiksundm dutam 
anupresayati. dgaahantv dyusmanto vdcdm hhd{si}syanti. . . .’^ 

We have then two apparently distinct vinaya traditions—the Theravada and 
Molasarvastivada—that both assume and enjoin monastic participation in at 
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least some domestic, lay life-cycle rituals and take as a given the fact that 
monks—exactly like laymen—make both major and minor religious donations, 
and that when they do, other monks are obliged to be present. There is, moreover, 
at least a third viriaya tradition in which we find something very similar. 

The Abhisamacdrika, the “Prakrit-cum-Sanskrit” text of which was discovered 
in Tibet by Sankrityayana, belongs to the Mahasahghika-Lokottaravada monastic 
tradition. In its formal structure it does not contain divisions corresponding to 
the Pali Vassupanayika-khandhaka nor to the Gilgit Vanavastu and, as a conse¬ 
quence, we do not find in it a passage that formally corresponds to those we 
have discussed. We do find, however, the expression of the same sorts of assump¬ 
tions and ideas. Its first chapter,'^’ for example, which deals in large part with 
the duties of a senior monk {samgha-sthavira), says that one of the duties of such 
a monk is to determine, when an invitation to a meal has been received by the 
monks, what the occasion for the meal is {jdnitaiyam. kim dlambanam bhaktani). 
He is to determine whether, significantly, the invitation is “connected with a 
birth, connected with a death, connected with a marriage, connected with a 
housewarming” {jdtakarn mrtakani vd vevdhikam vd grha-pravesakam vd).^'’ These 
are the occasions, apparently, on which it was assumed monks would receive 
and accept invitations from the laity, and they, as in the Pali and Gilgit Vinayas, 
are all connected with domestic life-cycle rituals. The text goes on to say that, 
in addition to the occasion, the senior monk must also determine the source of 
the invitation; he must determine whether it comes from “a visitor, a villager, 
a householder, or a renunciant” {dgantukasya gamikasya grhasthasya pravrajitasya). 
It is clear from the instructions given by the senior monk to the person sent to 
determine these matters that when the invitation is made by a householder, he 
is generally assumed to be a lay-brother or updsaka: tern gacch 'tya prcchitavyam, 
koci imam hi itthanndmo ndina updsako. It is equally clear from similar instructions 
that the invitet could be a monk or nun: ko nhnantreti, bhiksu bhiksutit updsakopdstkd 
dgantuko gamiko vdnijako sdrthavdho. 

After indicating how all of this should be determined, the text goes on to 
specify how on each occasion the transfer of merit apparently expected from the 
monks should be performed, citing—curiously—both an inappropriate and an 
appropriate verse to be recited that in every case is tailored to the specific 
occasion. Typical are the instructions concerning an invitation “connected with 
a death”: 

Now, then, when it is an occasion connected with a death, it is not permissi¬ 
ble to direct the reward thus {ndyam ksamati evam daksind ddisitum)'. 

“Today for you is a very good day, very efficacious. At present has 
arrived an auspicious moment. 

Today for you in the well-ordained, through the well-ordained, the 
reward in the most excellent vessel shines.” 
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Not in this way is the reward to be directed, but rather the reward should 

be directed (atha khalu daksina adisltatya): 

“All living beings will die. Indeed life ends in death. As was their 
action so they will go, going towards the result of good or bad. 

There is hell for those of bad action; good being done, they go to 
heaven. 

Having developed the noble path they without further consequences 
enter nirvana. ” 

In this way the reward is to be directed. 

The monks on each occasion are required to recite an appropriate verse and 
“to direct the reward” that results from this. Although not frequently, the 
expression used here to refer to the “transfer of merit”— daksjna adis —does occur 
in the Pali canon, and there, as here, is also associated with the recitation of 
verses. It is far more frequent and firmly anchored in the A\ulasarvastivada-vinaya 
and related sources, where again it is frequently connected with the recitation 
of verses or Dharma. And it is referred to as well in other Mahasahghika sources. 
The appropriate verse here, as in most other cases, occurs elsewhere in canonical 
literature.”' But for our present purposes the most important point to be noted 
is, of course, that the Ahhisamdcarikd, though representing yet another distinct 
vinaya tradition, assumes, and makes rules to govern, the participation of monks 
in domestic life-cycle rituals, and assumes as well that monks and nuns act as 
donors. Though minor details may vary, it has in common a set of basic assump¬ 
tions and ideas with both the Theravada and Mulasarvastivada monastic traditions 
and codes. All share the assumption and acceptance of a monk’s obligation to 
be present at, and to have an active role in, a variety of domestic, life-cycle 
rituals connected with birth, marriage, house construction, sickness, and death. 
All promulgate rules governing such obligations.^' All recognize as perfectly 
regular that monks and nuns will act as donors. The texts, I think, are unambigu¬ 
ous on these points, although there is, as well, an important qualification in all 
of them. 

The qualification or restriction that appears to apply to the obligations 
monks owe to others is highlighted in, for example, another discussion in the 
Pali Vinaya. The case involves a monk whose mother falls ill and sends for him 
during the rain-retreat. The monk is made to recall the Buddha’s ruling on the 
matter, but it apparently does not cover this particular case because the monk 
says; ayaii ca me mdtd gildnd sd ca anupdsikd. kathani nu kho mayd patipajjitahhan 
ti. “This is my mothet who is fallen ill, but she is not a lay-sister. How now should 
I proceed? ” The Buddha responds by adding the monk’s mother and father to 
the previously established list of individuals—all otherwise formally connected 
with the Buddhist community—to whom a monk had a clear obligation in such 
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circumstances; a monk, a nun, a probationer, a novice, a woman novice, and lay- 
brothers and -sisters.'^ 

This case confirms and makes explicit what all of our texts, whether Thera- 
vada, Mulasarvastivada, or Mahasanghika, seem to imply: the obligation of monks 
to attend and participate in lay life-cycle ceremonies is not owed to the total lay 
population, but only to individuals who are formally designated as lay-brothers 
{upasakas) or lay-sisters {upasikas). To which the Pali tradition, at least, adds a 
monk’s mother and father, even if the parents are not formally connected with 
the Buddhist community. This restriction is significant for understanding the 
social dynamics of the Buddhist community as it was understood by vinaya 
masters. It is also significant because epigraphical material seems strongly to 
suggest that only a small number of those people who made gifts at Buddhist 
sites identified themselves as upasakas or upasikas}^ The ritual clientele of Bud¬ 
dhist monks may necessarily have been limited in early India. The problem that 
remains, then, is determining what “early" can mean here. 

This situation is not new. It recurs repeatedly in the study of early Buddhist 
canonical sources, especially when textual sources transmitted by more than one 
Buddhist monastic order are consulted. In this instance, we have texts redacted 
and transmitted by the Theravada, Mulasarvastivada, and Mahasanghika that, 
although they differ in regard to detail, share or have in common a set of rules 
and a common assumption in regard to monastic participation in domestic ritual. 
To account for such shared or common elements, two basic theories have been 
used: one says that common elements in discrete textual and monastic sources 
must go back to a period which predates the development of schisms; the other 
says that such common elements result from contamination, mutual borrowing, 
and a process of leveling, and, therefore, are late.^^ The first theory depends on 
the assumption that Buddhist monastic groups can be meaningfully treated as 
so-called sects—this has been repeatedly questioned.^'’ It depends on the assump¬ 
tion that, once developed, these sects existed in isolation, hermetically sealed, 
with no significant contact or interchange—this is contrary to all our evidence." 
It depends on the assumption that we actually know when the splits or schisms 
occurred—but we do not. The textual sources, all very late, give a variety of 
discordant dates, and epigraphical sources suggest that discrete monastic orders 
appeared centuries later than our textual sources say.^^ Finally, this theory assumes 
that “orthodoxy” or uniformity among related religious groups is established 
first and then, only over time, do significant differences develop—this is contrary 
to almost everything church historians and sociologists have discovered: if unifor¬ 
mity is ever achieved, it is achieved over more or less long periods of time 
through a complex process of mutual influence, borrowing, and sometimes violent 
leveling that works on originally discrete and competing groups and voices. 
The second theory seems to avoid these problems. 
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A similar, in fact related, set of questions concerns the date of the various 
Vinayas. But it too seems that the old observations and arguments of Wassilieff 
and Levi remain unrefuted and best account for what seem to be the facts. The 
former said some years ago that it appears that “les Vinayas parvenus a nous ont 
ete rediges a une epoque tardive,” and the evidence seems to be mounting in 
his favor. 

Fortunately, however, the dates of the vinayas need not here be decided. It 
is probably true that, in terms of absolute chronology, all of the vinayas are late. 
But from the point of view of relative chronology, they also represent the earliest 
codification of monastic rules that we have. For our specific purposes, this means 
that monastic presence and participation in a range of domestic life-cycle rituals 
is assumed, judged important, and prescribed in the earliest vinaya literature 
that we have, and that our earliest vinaya sources assume that monks and nuns 
will regularly act as donors and rule on the obligations of fellow monks when 
they do. 

We still, of course, do not know if monks actually participated in domestic 
rituals. We only know that the monk redactors of several vinayas assumed they 
did and said they should. That monks and nuns acted as donors, however, is 
certain. Not only do those same monk redactors assume they did, and formulate 
rules for governing the behavior of other monks when they would, but Indian 
inscriptions put this beyond any doubt. Once again, the isolated, socially disen¬ 
gaged “early” Buddhist monk of modern scholars and Mahayana polemics is 
difficult to find.” 
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qu’il fallait resoudre au nom du fondateur de I’ordre. Les couvents les plus riches, les 
mieux frequences, se creaient ainsi des collections qui se perpetuaient en s’accroissant. 
Les religieux errants, qui circulaient toujours nombreux de couvent en convent, mainten- 
aient dans ce vaste ensemble une communication constante qui tendait a niveler les 
divergences crop accusees. Reduits par elagage a leurs elements communs, les Vinaya de 
routes les ecoles se ramenent sans effort a une sorte d’archetype unique, qui n est pas le 
Vinaya primicif, mais la moyenne des Vinaya.” 

31. The influence of the characterizations of “early" monks found in Mahayana srttra 
literature on modern scholarly characterizations is a subject not yet studied, but one 
which may well be of particular significance. There are cases, for example, where what 
appears to be Mahayana polemical caricature has been used to account for historical 
development. Dayal has said that “. . . it seems that the Buddhist monks ... in the 
second century B.c;. . . . emphasized a few duties to the exclusion of others. They became 
too self-centered and contemplative, and did not evince the old zeal for missionary' 
activity among the people. They seem to have cared only for their own liberation from 
sin and sorrow. They were indifferent to the duty of teaching and helping all human 
beings. . . . The bodhisattva ideal can be understood only against this background of a 
saintly and serene, but inactive and indolent monastic order” (H. Dayal, The Bodhisattva 
Doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit Literature (London: 1932} 2—3). This explanation of a historical 
occurrence has, in a variety of forms, often been repeated (see Histoire du bouddhisme tndten. 
73, 78, 699), but no evidence for it is ever cited, and it appears to be little more than 
a paraphrase of the polemical position taken in Mahayana siltras. There is, moreover, 
little, if any, indication in Indian inscriptions that monks—either before or after the 
beginning of the Common Era—were “self-centered,” “cared only for their own libera¬ 
tion," and “were indifferent to . . . helping all human beings.” In fact, the indications 
are quite otherwise. They suggest a monk very active in giving, concerned with benefiting 
parents, teachers, friends, and "all beings,” and very much engaged in the social world; 
see the references in n. 1 above. We see this monk in Indian inscriptions that date to 
almost exactly the period during which we think Mahayana sutras were first composed. 
Obviously, much remains to be learned here. 

* * * 

{For a short response to this paper see R. Gombrich, “The Monk in the Pali Vinaya: 
Priest or Wedding GoesD" JPTS 21 (1995) 193-197. For more on the title translated 
here as “mistress of the monastery," see now G. Schopen, “The Lay Ownership of 
Monasteries and the Role of the Monk in Mulasarvastivadin Monasticism,"yMB5 191 
(1996) 81-126,} 




CHAPTER V 


The Stupa Cult and the Extant Pali 

Vinaya 


One of the more curious things about the Pali Vinaya as we have it is that it 
contains no rules governing the behavior of monks in regard to stupas. In this 
respect it is, among the various vinayas that have come down to us, unique: 
“tous les Vinayapitaka . . . a la seule exception du vinayapdli, contiennent,” according 
to Bareau, “d’inreressantes donnees concernant la construction et le culte des 
stupa" (emphasis added).' Bareau seems to see the absence of such “donnees” in 
the Pali Vinaya as a function of the chronology of the compilation of the various 
I'inayas and seems to suggest that the absence of such material results from the 
relatively earlier date of the closing of its compilation.’ Roth explains the absence 
ol such rules in the Pali Vinaya in a somewhat different way: “The Pali tradition 
apparently did not include such a section, as the compilers of the ancient Pali 
canon were governed by a tradition according to which the construction and 
worship ot a stupa was the concern of laymen and not of monks. Therefore, there 
was lelt to be no need for a particular rtw/i^-section to be included in the 
Khandhaka-%ecnon of the Pali Vinaya.'"’ There is, however, a passage in a twelfth 
century Sinhalese Katikavata, or monastic code, a passage in the Visuddhiviagga, 
and several passages in the Sutta-vibhanga, that might suggest quite a different 
possible explanation. 

The Mahd-Pardkramabdhu Katikavata. which has come down to us in a 
twelfth century inscription from Galvihara, ' was promulgated as a part of one 
of the many attempts to "purify” or "reform” the Sri Lankan Sangha. and its 
authors claim that it “was formulated also without deviating from the tradition 
ol the lineage of preceptors {iidurol = acarya-kula\ and after the consultation of 
Dhamma and Vinaya.”^ One of the sections intended to regulate the daily life 
of the monks says, in part, in Ratnapala’s translation: 


Orif>inallv published m]oumal of the Pali Text Society Xlll (1989);83-100. Reprinted with 
stylistic changes with permission ol the Pali Text Society. 
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They should rise at dawn and pass the time walking up and down (for the 
sake of bodily exercise). Thereafter they should wear the cTvara covering 
themselves properly with it and after they have finished cleaning the teeth 
and have attended to the duties specified in the Khandhaka such as the duties 
pertaining to Stupas, the great bodhi-tree, the temple terrace, the teachers, 
the Theras, the sick and the lodging places {dahagab niambo angana-vatu- 
du aduru-vat tera-vat gilan-vat senasun-vat a kandu-vatu-du sapaya), should 
if need arise enter the refectory . . . (emphasis added). 

It would appear from his translation that Ratnapala understood the Katika- 
vata to be saying that all the “duties” enumerated here were “specified” in the 
Khandhaka, and that he assumes that Khandhaka here refers to the portion of 
the Vinaya so named. But this would suggest, if Ratnapala’s interpretation of 
the text is correct, that the authorities who drafted this Katikavata in the 
twelfth century knew—and presupposed that their intended audience knew—a 
Khandhaka which contained rules concerning “duties pertaining to Stupas.” The 
Khandhaka-vatta, or duties specified in the Khandhaka," were, again according 
to Ratnapala, specifically identified by Mahasvami Sariputra, a leading figure 
and vinaya authority contemporary with the promulgation of the Katikavata. 
with “the major and minor duties enumerated in the Vatta-khandhaka. i.e., 
Vinaya ii 207-230.” Sariputra, then, also understood Khandhaka-vatta to refer 
to the text of the Vinaya, and his specificity, in fact, should make it easy to 
locate these rules. But when we look at Vinaya ii 207-230, it becomes clear 
that, although there are now rules there regarding “the teachers, the Theras, the 
sick and the lodging places,” Vinaya ii 207-230, as we have it. does not contain 
a word about stupas. This might suggest either that Sariputra was wrong in his 
identification of the Khandhaka-vatta with these specific pages, or that the 
compilers of the Katikavata knew—and expected contemporaries to have—a 
Vinaya different from the one we have, a Vinaya which had a fuller text of Vinaya 
ii 207-230 than the one that has come down to us. Oddly enough, even if 
Sariputra was wrong in his specific identification, we are still left in much the 
same position; even if the Katikavata is not specifically referring to Vinaya ii 
207-230, it must at least be referring to the Vinaya.^ And it is not in just 
Vinaya ii 207-230 that there are no references to “duties pertaining to Stupas”; 
there are no references to such duties anywhere in the Pali Vinaya that we know. 
It is, however, not just the authors of our Katikavata who appear possibly to 
have known a Pali Vinaya different from the one we have. 

Buddhaghosa refers on several occasions in his Visuddhimagga to the Khan¬ 
dhaka and there is, I think, no doubt about what he understood by the term. 
In one place he says: ubhato-vihhangapariydpannam va ddibrahmacariyakam. khand- 
hakavattapariydpannani dbhisamdcdrikam, which Pe Maung Tin translates as “Or, 
that which is included in both the Vibhangas is the ‘major precept’; that which 
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is included in the Khandhaka duties is the ‘minor precept’.At another place 
he refers to the “proper duties” promulgated by the Blessed One in the Khandhaka 
iyan tarn hhagavata . . . khandhake samniavattam pamattam) and then quotes a 
passage similar to that found in our Katikavata that is found now in Vinaya ii 
231.'" It sTems fairly obvious, then, that when Buddhaghosa uses the terms 
Khandhaka or Khandhaka-vatta, he is always referring to the text of the canonical 
Vinaya which he knew. This is of some importance because in yet another passage 
in his Visuddhimagga, he refers his readers to the Khandhaka for rules regarding 
many of the same things that the Maha-Pardkramabdhu-Katikavata refers to. The 
passage in question reads: 

dgantukam pana bhikkhum disvd agantukapaUsanthdro kdtabbo va. avasesani 
pi cettyanganavatta-bodhiyanganavatta-uposathdgdravatta- 
hhojapiasdldjantdghara-dcariyupajjhdya-agantuka-gamikavattddTni sabbdnt 
khandhakavaltani puretabbdn n>a 

which Pe Maung Tin translates as: 

On seeing a guest-monk, he should give him the greetings due to a guest. 

All the remaining Khandhaka duties should be performed, such as the duties 
of the shrine-yard, the yard of the Bo-tree, the sacred-service hall, the dining- 
hall, the fire-room, the duties towards the teacher, the preceptor, guests." 

It is clear from his translation that Pe Maung Tin understood Khandhaka 
in the Visuddhimagga to be a proper name or the title of a work. T. W. Rhys 
Davids and Stede before him understood the term in the Visuddhimagga in the 
same way. Citing the same passages we have cited above from the Visuddhimagga. 
Rhys Davids and Stede defined khandhaka-vatta as “duties or observances specified 
in the v. khandha or chapter of the Vinaya which deals with these duties. But 
if these scholars are correct, then it is hard to avoid concluding from the passage 
just cited that, like the authors of the Katikavata who knew a Khandhaka 
containing rules “pertaining to Stupas.” Buddhaghosa knew a Khandhaka that 
contained rules concerning “the shrine-yard” or cetiyahgana. Since he was—like 
the authors of the Katikdvata —giving practical instructions to his readers, it is 
again difficult to avoid the assumption that he assumed that they would know 
or be able to consult a VimiXat Khandhaka. But, although the Mahasatighika 
Vinaya preserved in Chinese, for example, has rules concerning what Bateau 
translates as "I’enceinte du stupa,"^’’ and although the Sanskrit version of the 
Mrdasarvdstivada-vinaya has rules regarding the stupdhgana,^'^ the Pali Vinaya as 
we have it does not have a single reference to the cetiydhgana or stupdhgana.^'' 
Unless Ratnapala, Pe Maung Tin, Rhys Davids, and Stede are all wrong in 
their interpretations of the compound khandhakavatta. unless, in short, we do 
not understand what the term actually refers to, these two passages—one from 
the fifth century Visuddhimagga. the other from a twelfth century Sinhalese 
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Katikdvata —seem to suggest that there is a distinct probability that the Pali 
Vinaya, like virtually all the other vinayas known to us, had once contained 
specific “duties pertaining to Stupas" and “duties of the shrine-yard.” It is, 
moreover, not just sources external to the Pali Vinaya like the Visuddhimagga 
and Mahd-Pardkramabdhu Katikdvata that seem to suggest that this Vinaya may 
have originally contained such rules. There are indications within the Pali Vinaya 
itself that would seem to point to much the same conclusion. 

Although, as we have already noted, the Pali Vinaya as we have it, and more 
particularly the Khandhaka, have no rules specifically governing behavior in 
regard to stupas, stupas —or at least cetiyas —are taken for granted as an integral 
part of the monastic life in at least four passages in the Sutta-vibhahga. We might 
look briefly at these. 

In discussing the passage from the Visuddhimagga above, I have assumed 
that Buddhaghosa’s cetiyahgana was the Pali equivalent of the Molasarvastivadin 
stiipdhgana and of the “I'enceinte du stupa" found in the Chinese vinayas. Given 
the narrative uses and descriptions of the cetiyahgana in Buddhaghosa, it would 
be hard to argue otherwise. But if this equivalence of cetiya and stiipa holds here, 
it may hold elsewhere as well. Two of the four passages from the Sutta-vibhahga 
that concern us, for example, deal with property rights in, and the tripartite 
economic structure of, Buddhist monastic establishments. The first of these, 
Vinaya iii 266, reads: 

samghassa parinatam ahnasamghassa vd cetiyassa vd parindrneti, dpatti 
dukkatassa. cetiyassa parinatam ahnacetiyassa vd samghassa vd puggalassa 
vd parindrneti, dpatti dukkatassa. puggalassa parinatam ahnapuggalassa vd 
samghassa vd cetiyassa vd parindrneti, dpatti dukkatassa. 

And Horner translates the passage as: 

If he appropriates what was apportioned to the Order for another (part of 
the) Order or for a shrine, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he appro¬ 
priates what was apportioned to a shrine for another shrine or for an Order 
or for an individual, there is an offence of wrong-doing. If he appropriates 
what was apportioned to an individual for another individual or for an 
Order or for a shrine, there is an offence of wrong-doing.'*’ 

This passage, and the virtually identical passage at Vinaya iv 156, can, I 
think, only represent the Pali versions of similar discussions of property rights 
found in Sanskrit in the Mulasarvasttvdda-vinaya and in several vinayas now 
preserved in Chinese. In the PAulasarvdstivdda-vinaya, for example, we find: 


bhagavdn dha / sarvasamgham sannipdtydsau laksitavyah / kim 
sambhinnakdrt na vd iti / yadi sambhtnnakdrT / sdmghikam staupikam karoti / 
staupikam vd sdmghikam / evam adhdmiikam I 
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The Blessed One said: Having assembled the whole community, this is to 
be considered: is this a (case for) making a full division [or: mixed distribu¬ 
tion], or is it not "' If there is a full division (and) it takes what belongs to 
the Sangha as what belongs to the stupa, or what belongs to the stilpa as 
what belongs to the Sangha —such (a procedure) is not in conformity with 
the Dharma {de Ita hu chos dang mi mthun pa yin pas ).' 

In regard to the Chinese vtnayas, Bareau notes, for example, that "les Sarvasti- 
vadin patient aussi des biens inepuisables du stupa, qui sont inalienables. Les 
biens qui sont donnes en offrande au stilpa ne peuvent etre utilises a d’autres 
fins. On ne doit pas les meianger avec les biens de la Communaute des quatre 
directions, ni avec les biens consistant en nourriture, ni avec les biens a partager.”'” 

It would seem fairly certain that the Sutta-vibhanga passage, the Mulasaruasti- 
vada-vinaya passage, and the Sarvastivadin material summarized by Bareau are 
all dealing with the same basic concern: the distribution of property to, and the 
ownership rights of, the different corporate or juristic entities within a monastic 
establishment. The fact that, in exactly similar contexts, the Sarvastivadin and 
Mulasarvastivadin Vinayas speak oi stupas or that which “belongs to the .stupas” 
{staupika) and the Pali Sutta-vibhanga speaks of cetiyas would seem again to 
suggest that the two terms are equivalent, that cetiya in these contexts is the 
Pali equivalent for stilpa. It is interesting to note that the Pali preference for 
cetiya may, in fact, represent a relatively late South Indian influence on the 
vocabulary of the Pali Vinaya. At Nagarjunikonda, for example, what elsewhere 
would be called a stilpa is, in the inscriptions, consistently referred to as a cetiya. 

But if cetiya in these contexts and in the compound cetiyangana is the Pali 
equivalent of stilpa, then it is equally possible that it is being used in the same 
way in the two remaining passages we must mention from the Sutta-vibhanga. 
Sarighadisesa V prohibits monks from acting as “go-betweens” {sancaritta) but 
notes that “there is no offence if it is for the Order, or for a shrine, or if he is 
ill; if he is going on business, if he is mad, if he is a beginner” (aniipatti samghassa 
vd cetiyassa vd gildnassa vd karanlyena gacchati, umniattakassa, ddikarnmikassd ti).^'^' 
Similarly, in the BhikkhunTvibhanga, Pdcittiya XLIV, which prohibits nuns from 
doing household work, cooking, etc., it is said that “there is no offence if it 
[cooking, etc.} is a drink of conjey, if it is for the Order; if it is for worship at 
a shrine ...” {andpatti ydgupane samghabhatte cetiya-piljdya . . .).“' If Pali cetiya in 
these two passages does not refer to what in other Vinayas would be called sttlpas, 
it is hard to know what it could refer to. The cetiya in these passages is an 
“object” for whose worship nuns can properly prepare food and for whose sake 
monks can engage in activities otherwise forbidden to them. It is unlikely, 
therefore, that the term here could be referring to local or non-Buddhist 
“shrines”—the only other “objects” generally referred to by the term in Pali 
canonical literature."" These considerations, and the fact that the use of Pali 
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cetiya for stilpa is virtually assured, as we have seen, elsewhere in the Sntta- 
vibhafiga would certainly support the possibility that it is so used here as well. 

If we keep in mind, then, the equivalence of cet 'tya and stilpa that seems 
virtually certain in two cases in the Pali Sutta-vihbatiga. and likely in two more, 
it would appear that the Pali Sutta-vibhanga (although it has no rules specifically 
governing behavior in regard to stupas or cetiyas) takes such behavior and the 
existence of stupas or cetiyas very much for granted when it deals with other 
matters. The rules governing the division of property, acting as a “go-between,” 
cooking foods, etc,, take the stupa or cetiya and activity undertaken in regard to 
it as established and fully integrated elements of the monastic life. This, of 
course, makes the complete absence of rules specifically concerned with stupas 
or cetiyas in the Khandhaka even more striking and would seem to provide yet 
another argument for concluding that the Pali Khandhaka must originally have 
contained such rules. But if—as the Maha-Parakramabahu Katikavata, the Vtsud- 
dhimagga, and the Sutta-vibhanga seem to suggest—the Pali Vinaya had originally 
contained such rules, then the fact that they are no longer found in the Vinaya 
known to us could, apparently, only be explained by assuming that either they 
had inadvertently dropped out of the manuscripts or, perhaps, that they were 
intentionally written out. 

The comparatively recent date of the vast majority of the surviving manu¬ 
scripts for texts in the Pali canon,coupled with the long and troubled history 
of their transmission—especially after the twelfth century—could easily account 
for the loss of material from these texts on a fairly large scale and makes an 
uninterrupted transmission of our Pali texts extremely unlikely. In fact, the 
historical situation would suggest that the transmission was probably interrupted 
not once but on several different occasions.It is, therefore, possible to think 
that the loss of “the duties pertaining to Stupas” could have occurred in just 
this way. There is at least one consideration, however, that renders this possibility 
less forceful and may, in fact, suggest quite a different process. 

In the vinayas surveyed by Bareau—those of the MahTsasaka, Dharmagup- 
taka, Mahasanghika, Sarvastivadin, and Mulasarvastivadin—the rules regarding 
stupas, although concentrated in the various Ksudrakavastus, are scattered through¬ 
out this vastu and, in some of the collections, in other vastus or divisions of the 
vinaya as well.^^ They do not occur as a single block. Assuming that much the 
same held for the Pali Vinaya, and that although concentrated in a single vastu, 
rules regarding stupas would have been scattered throughout it and elsewhere 
in the Skandhaka, it would be easy enough to see how some of these scattered 
rules could have been lost through accidents of transmission. But that all such 
rules would have been lost in this way seems very unlikely. In light of this, the 
total absence of tules regarding stupas in the Pali Vinaya would seem to make 
sense only if they had been systematically removed. 
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But acknowledging the possibility—if not the likelihood—of such a system¬ 
atic removal having actually occurred is one thing; knowing why it might have 
occurred is something else again. One might be tempted to try to explain any 
removal from the Pali Vinaya of rules regarding stupas by referring to the 
purported prohibition of monastic participation in the sttlpalKiic cult that is 
supposed to occur in the Mahaparinibbana-sutta. This, howevet, will raise many 
more questions than answers and, in fact, leads us to much the same conclusion 
that consideration of the Katikdvata, the Visuddhimagga, and the Sutta-vibhanga 
suggests. First of all—as I hope to show in some detail elsewhere—the injunction 
addressed to Ananda concerning sartra-piijd has nothing to do with an ongoing 
cult of relics or stupas.'^' Not only can this be shown from the Mahaparinibbana- 
sutta and related texts, but it is equally clear from other sources that any 
discomfiture with monastic participation in stilpa or relic cult activity is distinctly 
modern. In the UJdna version of the story of “Bahiya of the Bark Garment," 
for example, there is a clear directive to monks to build stilpas: 

. . . having seen (the body of Bahiya, the Blessed One) addressed the monks: 

‘You, monks, must take up the body of Bahiya of the Bark Garment! 
Having put it on a bier, having carried it out, you must cremate it, and 
you must build a stilpa for it! For monks, a fellow-monk has died.’ 

. . . disvana hhikkhit dmantesi: ganhatha bhikkhave Babiyassa daruciriyassa 
sarlrakam mancakam dropetvd nlharitvd jhdpetha thupari c'assa karotha, sahrah- 
macdri vo bhikkhave kdlahkato tid^ 

The Apaddna version of the same story has the Buddha saying to the monks; 

. . . thiipam karotha pujetha, “You must build a stupa! You must worship it!"-’^ 
That these texts give expression to very early practice concerning the disposal 
of the monastic dead is confirmed by some of the earliest archaeological and 
epigraphical evidence that we have. There are, for example, the group of stupas 
of the local monastic dead at the monastery complex at Bhaja, “probably one of 
the oldest Buddhist religious centres in the Deccan”;”"' or the old stilpa of the 
"forest-dweller" Gobhuti built by his monk pupil at Bedsa;^" or Stilpa no. 2 at 
SancT, which held the mortuary remains of the local monastic dead, and which 
Benisti has recently argued is older even than Bharhut;^' this stupa appears to 
have been established and largely funded by monks and nuns.’" The same early 
kind of evidence proves the early and massive monastic participation in the cult 
of the relics and stupas of the historical Buddha at Bharhut, SancT, and Pauni.'” 
Clear evidence for the active participation of monks and nuns in the stupalveVic 
cult is found as well at other sites. At Pangoraria in Madhya Pradesh at a very 
old monastic site, the yasti, or shaft, and umbrella of the main stilpa, both of 
which were very finely worked, were the gift of a bhiksunt and her disciples 
according to the inscription on the shaft that dates to the second century * 
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The inscriptions on the Bhatdprolu relic caskets, which have been dated variously 
from the third to the first centuries B.C.E., show that monks {samana) took an 
active and prominent part in the enshrinement of the relics of the Buddha 
{budhasarira) there, both as donors and members of the gothi or “committee” 
that undertook the project.” Of the many early inscriptions from AmaravatT 
recording gifts of monks connected with the stfipa cult, we might note the one 
“in Maurya characters” that records the gift of a dhamakathika or “preacher of 
the Dharma.”^^’ An inscription dating from the second or first century B.C..E. 
from Guntupalle indicates that the "steps leading to the circular brick chaitya- 
griha” were the gift “of the pupil of the Thera, the Venerable Namda." ' An 
early first century C.E. inscription from Karli says: “a pillar containing a relic 
(sasar/ro thabho), the gift of the Venerable Satimita, a reciter {hhanaka) belonging 
to the Dharmottariya School, from Soparaka.”^” A KharosthT inscription from 
32 B.C.E. records the gift of relics made by a monk that were given to “the 
MahTsasaka teachers.If it is true, therefore, as T. W. Rhys Davids asserted 
long ago, that the Pali Vinaya “enters at so great length into all the details of 
the daily life of the recluses” (emphasis added),'” then, oddly enough, this 
archaeological and epigraphical evidence would seem to argue for the fact that 
either the Pali Vinaya must have originally contained rules referring to such 
activity, or that the Pali Vinaya was unknown or had no influence at these early 
Indian site.s—and they are among the earliest sites that we can know. 

Sri Lankan literary data also suggests monastic concern with and involvement 
in the stupalTeVic cult from the very beginning and, in so doing, would strongly 
suggest that premodern Sri Lankan tradition could not have understood the 
injunction in the Mahdparinibbdna-sutta —or any other passage in the canon—as 
prohibiting monastic participation in the cult. Mahinda, the monk par excellence 
and nominal founder of Sri Lankan monasticism, is presented by the tradition 
itself as intending to leave the island because “it is a long time since we have 
seen the Perfect Buddha, the Teacher . . . There is nothing here for us to worship.” 
The reigning king is puzzled and responds, “But, sir, did you not tell me that 
the Perfect Buddha has entered nirvana?”; to which the Monk Mahinda responds 
in turn: “When the relics are seen [or: “are present”], the Buddha is seen [or: 
“is present”]”. The king promises to build a stupa; the Monk Mahinda appoints 
another monk to fly to India to procure relics; he succeeds; and Mahinda stays.”' 
The moral of this tale, written by a monk about a monk, seems obvious: the 
continuance of Buddhist monasticism in Sri Lanka depended on procuring a 
relic and building a stupa so that the monks would have an object of worship. 
The relic and stilpa cults were, therefore, seen by the author of the Mahavatnsa 
as a primary concern of the monastic community and a necessary prerequisite 
for its continuance. That such a pivotal part of the institution would have been 
left out of the rules that governed the early community seems very unlikely. 
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It would seem, then, that there is much to suggest the likelihood of the 
interpretation of the Katikdvata and Wisuddhimagga passages, and of the data in 
the Sutta-vibhanga, presented here. But even if this interpretation turns out not 
to be entirely correct, in considering it we have come upon further considerations 
that seem to indicate, at least, that the absence of rules regarding stupas in the 
Pali Vinaya is much more problematic for the historian than has heretofore been 
recognized. If the interpretation presented here is correct, the Pali Vinaya. like 
all the vinayas, had such rules, and they were removed at a comparatively recent 
date. If this interpretation is not correct, and if the Pali Vinaya did not contain 
such rules, then it either could not have been the Vinaya which governed early 
Buddhist monastic communities in India, or it presents a very incomplete picture 
of early and actual monastic behavior and has, therefore, little historical value 
as a witness for what we know actually occurred on a large scale at all of the 
earliest monastic sites in India that we have some knowledge of. The whole 
question clearly deserves further consideration. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Monks and the Relic Cult in the 
Mahdparinibbdna-sutta 

An Old Misunderstanding in Regard to 
Monastic Buddhism 


It is almost always instructive to look at the actual evidence for what are 
taken to be established facts in the history of Indian Buddhism. If nothing 
else, such an exercise makes it painfully obvious that most of those established 
facts totter precariously on very fragile foundations. One example only will 
concern us here. 

It is—and has been—consistently asserted that there was in early Buddhism 
a fundamental difference between the religious activities of monks and the 
religious activities of lay persons, especially in regard to worship and participation 
in cult. Moreover, this fundamental difference is said to distinguish not only 
the religious lives of monks from the religious lives of lay persons in early 
Buddhism, it is also said to distinguish the Mahayana monk from his non- 
Mahayana coreligionists. All of this is, of course, asserted as fact, and far-reaching 
implications are made to follow from it. But this so-called fact—as I have pointed 
out several times now—stands in jarring contrast to everything we know from 
Indian epigraphy and archaeology.' It is, indeed, the accumulating weight of 
this epigraphical and archaeological material that, in the first instance, forces 
us to reexamine the evidence on which the fact of this asserted difference is 
founded. That evidence—not surprisingly given the history of Buddhist Stud¬ 
ies—turns out to be exclusively literary. But it is not just exclusively literary 
evidence on which this fact rests: it rests entirely, it seems, on a less-than-careful 
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reading of a single passage of a single text. The passage in question is, of course, 
Mahaparinibbana-sutta V, 10: 

katham mayain bhante tathagatassa sarTre patipajjamati 
avyavata tumhe ananda hotha tathagatassa sartra-pujaya, ingha turnhe 
ananda sadatthe ghatatha, sadattham anuyunjatha. sadatthe appamatta 
atapino pahitatta viharatha. sant' ananda khattiya-pandita pi brahmana- 
pandita pi gahapati-pandjta pi tathagate abhippasannd te tathagatassa sartra- 
pfijam karissantiti. ~ 

This, in T W. Rhys Davids’ still-standard English translation of the passage, 
appears as; 

'What are we to do, lord, with the remains of the Tathagata?’ 

‘Hinder not yourselves, Ananda, by honouring the remains of the Tathagata. 

Be zealous, I beseech you, Ananda, in your own behalf. Devote yourselves 
to your own good! Be earnest, be zealous, be intent on your own good! 
There are wise men, Ananda, among the nobles, among the brahmins, 
among the heads of houses, who are firm believers in the Tathagata; and 
they will do due honour to the remains of the Tathagata.’' 

This single, short passage, probably one of the most frequently quoted 
passages of Buddhist canonical literature, has been taken to establish, for example, 
that “sarTrapuja, the worship of relics, is the concern of the laity and not the 
bhiksusamgha, ” ‘ that “advanced monks were not to occupy themselves with 
such worship of stupas,” and that “the worship of stupas should be left to the 
laity alone.”' But, even if we bracket the distinct possibility raised by Bareau 
that this passage—and a number of related passages—are to be considered as 
interpolations in the Mahdparinibbdna-suttaf^ the passage as we have it simply 
will not support the conclusions modern scholars have drawn from it.' First of 
all, nowhere in the passage is there a reference to monks. The injunction, if it 
IS an injunction, is addressed to Ananda, not to all monks. It is true that plural 
pronominal and verbal forms are used in the Pali version of this passage. But if 
the plural forms are used there as inclusive of the category “monk," then they 
should be used in that same way at, for example, Mahdpartnibhdna V.7, where 
the same thing occurs. That, however, as the context makes absolutely clear, is 
out of the question since the plural tnayam, “we,” is actually used there in such 
a way as to exclude “monks in different districts.” Likewise in VI. 1, where a first 
person plural form of the pronoun is used, Rhys Davids himself recognized that 
it could not be intended to include all monks: he translates siyd kho pan' ananda 
tumhdkam evam assa as “ ‘It may be, Ananda, that in some of you the thought 
may arise’ ” (emphasis added). Moreover, when in the Mahdparinibbdna-sutta we 
actually find explicit reference to rules governing the Sangha as a whole—as we 
do in the passage dealing with the abolition of the “lesser and minor precepts” 
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at VI.3—it is explicitly stated to be a matter for the entire Sangha. But these 
considerations, although consistently overlooked, may not necessarily be, in the 
end, the most important ones. The fact would remain that, even if it could 
somehow be argued that the injunction was intended for the entire Sangha, it 
would still be difficult to establish that that injunction had anything to do with 
the stupa! cults. 

There has been more than the usual degree of inconsistency in translating 
the text of the injunction and virtually no attempt to determine the precise 
meaning of the term sarTra-puja as it is used there. Even the great de La Vallee 
Poussin gives at least four different translations of the injunction, two of them 
in the same book: 

“Ne vous occupez pas du culte de mes teliques.”*^ 

“Ne vous occupez pas des funerailles.” 

“Ne vous occupez pas du culte des reliques.”‘^ 

“Ne vous prfoccupez pas d’honorer mon corps.”"’ 

This kind of inconsistency, which can slip so easily into confusion, is still 
with us. Recently, for example, Hirakawa said: 

During the early period of Buddhism offerings to the Buddha’s relics {s'arTra- 
puja) were made by laymen. According to the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, 
the Buddha was asked by Ananda what type of ceremony should be held 
for the Buddha’s remains. The Buddha replied, ‘you should strive for the 
true goal isadattha} of emancipation {vimoksa}.' The Buddha thus prohibited 
monks from having any connection with his funeral ceremonies and instead 
called upon wise and pious lay believers to conduct the ceremonies." 

Here in four sentences, sartra-puja is glossed in three different ways: as 
offerings to relics, as ceremony for remains, and as “funeral ceremonies.” 

The problem, of course, with de La Vallee Poussin’s and with Hirakawa’s 
treatments is, as it is with virtually all treatments of the passage, that they 
make no attempt to establish the precise meaning of sartra-pilja and, as a 
consequence, may be inadvertently conflating what are typologically two quite 
distinct phenomena: funeral ceremonies and cult activity directed toward 
relics or reliquaries are fundamentally different forms of religious behavior. 
In this instance the texts —as we have them —seem clearer than their interpreters. 

In arguing for his interpretation of the curious statement at the end of 
the Ahraura version of Afoka’s First Minor Rock Edict, Norman says “that 
in Sanskrit sartra means ‘body,’ not ‘relics,’ which is its meaning in the 
plural.”'^ That the same holds for the Pali sarTra in the Mahaparinibbdna- 
sutta is, uncharacteristically, beyond doubt. Before a certain point in the 
narrative, the term is never used in the plural, always in the singular, and 
can only mean “body”; in V.2, for example, the trees burst into bloom out 
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of season and scatter their flowers on the body of the dying, but not yet 
dead, Buddha {te tathagatassa sartram okiranti)\ in V. 11 the body of a cakkavattin 
is said to be wrapped in a new cloth Uakkavattissa sartram ahatena vatthena 
vethmti)\ in VI. 13 the Mallas are said to have approached the body “with 
dancing and hymns, and music, and with garlands and perfumes” {yena 
bhagavato sarTram ten' iipasamkamimsu, upasamkarnitva bhagavato sartram naccehi 
gtteht , . . pnjentd)-, in VI. 18 the body is said to have been wrapped {bhagavato 
sarTram vethetvd), “placed on the pyre” {bhagavato sartram dtakam dropestttu), 
etc. Wherever, therefore, the term sartra occurs in the singular in the 
Mahdparinibbdna, it unambiguously means body, and it occurs in the singular 
throughout the entire description of the actual funeral. It is, in fact, only 
after the funeral proper, only after the cremation, that we find sarTra in the 
plural, and it is only here that the text could be speaking about “relics." 
We can actually watch—in VI.23—the transition in both grammatical number 
and meaning as it takes place in a single paragraph. The only question that 
remains, then, is which of the two possible meanings of sarTra is in play in 
the injunction delivered to Ananda. 

Since the text of the injunction uses sartra in compound— avyavatd tumhe 
ananda hotha tathdgatassa sarTra-pujaya —we have no formal indication of the 
implied grammatical number and, therefore, of the intended meaning oH sartra. 
But even in the absence of a formal indicator, the contextual indication is virtually 
certain. The injunction is not an unsolicited declaration; it is a response or 
answer to a very specific question, and the question itself does have the formal 
indication of grammatical number that we need. The question is put in the 
lollovving lorm: katham mayam bhante tathdgatassa sartre patipajjdmdti. Sartre here 
is almost certainly a locative singular used in the sense of “in regard to” exactly 
as in the immediately preceding mdtugdme. which is constructed with the same 
verb; katham mayam bhante mdtugdme patipajjdmdti (V.9)- Rhys Davids translates 
the latter as “How are we to conduct ourselves, lord, with regard to womankind?” 
If the construction of the question leading to our injunction is analogous, and 
if jv/r/"rc there is in the locative singular, it would accordingly have to be translated: 
“How are we to conduct ourselves in regard to the body of the Tathagata?" To 
argue that sartre is not a locative singular, moreover, would be difficult. The 
only other thing it could be, as far as I know, is an accusative plural, but there 
is much evidence against this. A neuter accusative plural in -e. though found 
on occasion elsewhere, would be distinctly out of place in the language of the 
Mahdparinibbdna-sutta-j"’ when sartra occurs elsewhere in the Mahdparinibbdna- 
sutta in the accusative plural—and it does so at least five times—it always occurs 
with the normal neuter plural ending, -dni; in the one other instance where 
sartre occurs in the final sections of the Mahdparinibbdna-sutta, it forms a part 
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of a locative absolute so there can be no doubt about its interpretation: daddhe 
kho pana bhagavato same, VI.23. 

All of this is only to say that it seems virtually certain that Ananda, in his 
question, was not asking about his or anyone else’s participation in the relic 
cult. He was asking about how the body of the Buddha should be treated 
mmediately after his death, about that which we would call “the funeral arrange¬ 
ments.”’'^ But if the question is about funeral arrangements, it is at best disingenu¬ 
ous to suggest that the answer and the injunction is about something else. In 
fact, the text of the injunction itself also seems to indicate that sarTra-ptlja. the 
activity Ananda was not to be preoccupied with, was intended to refer to only 
funeral activities. 

The text says in V. 11 that “the body of the Tathagata” is to be treated in 
the same way as “the body of a wheel-turning king” is treated. It is this that 
the “wi.se men . . . among the nobles, among the brahmins, among the heads 
of houses” are to do, and it is this that Ananda is not to be overly concerned 
with. But the treatment accorded to the body of a dead king that is detailed in 
the Pali text makes no reference either to relics or to an ongoing cult. The sarTra- 
pujd of a dead king’s body described in the text involves the following steps: 
the body is wrapped elaborately in cloth; the body is then placed in an “oil 
vessel of iron”; a funeral pyre is built; the body is cremated; and a stiipa is built. 
That is all. “This is the way they treat the body of a wheel-turning king, 
Ananda,” the text says, and then goes on: 

yatha kho ananda ranno cakkavatttssa same patipajjanti evanj 
tathagatassa same patipajjitabham. catummahapathe tathagatassa thiipo 
katabbo. tattha ye malam va gandham va vannakam va aropessanti 
abhivadessanti va cittam va pasadessanti tesani tarn bhavissati dTgharattam 
hitaya sukhdya. 

As indeed, Ananda, they proceed in regard to the body of a wheel-turning 
king, so in regard to the body of the Tathagata the procedure is to be 
followed. At the main crossroads a stupa of the Tathagata is to be made. 

Who will take a garland or perfume or paint there, or will salute, or will 
cause their mind to be tranquil, that will be for their benefit and ease for 
a long time. 

It may be of some importance to note the shift in verbal forms that takes 
place in this passage, since that shift would seem to indicate that the final 
sentence was not intended as a part of the instructions concerning the treatment 
of the Buddha’s body and that, therefore, the activities it describes were not 
thought to form a part of sarTra-ptlja. When the text refers to what is to be done 
in regard to the body of the Buddha, it uses future passive participles to indicate 
what must be done by the wise laymen who will perform the sarTra-ptlja: the 
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procedure followed in regard to a deceased king is to be followed in regard to the 
Buddha; a stupa of the Tathagata is to be made. These are clear injunctions in both 
grammar and sense. But the injunctions end here. The final sentence, which 
contains the only references in the passage to what might be called cult practices, 
constitutes not an injunction, but a statement about the future. The text shifts 
from future passive participles with an imperative sense to simple futures, from 
"it IS to be done” to “those who will do.” Notice too that the final sentence also 
introduces a new grammatical subject: context suggests that the injunctions are 
addressed to the wise laymen who will perform the sarTra-piljd. but the subject 
of the final sentence is the indefinite ye which Rhys Davids renders by "whoso¬ 
ever,” All of this, again, would appear to indicate that all of those activities that 
we associate with an ongoing relic cult did not—for the author of our text—form 
a part of sarTra-pujd, and that sarira-pujd was used to refer only to funeral activities 
that began with the wrapping of the body and ended with cremation and 
constructing a stupa and had—like the injunction as a whole—nothing to do 
with relics. 

That this was indeed the original meaning of sartra-pujd is, in fact, further 
demonstrated by a number of passages in HTnayana literature where we have 
clear references to monastic funerals. In an interesting passage from the Mulasarvds- 
tiidda-vinaya we find, for example: 

Again on that occasion another monk, being sick, died in his cell. Hav¬ 
ing brought him to the burning ground, having performed the worship of 
the body, that monk was burnt. Then the monks returned to the mon¬ 
astery (. . . sa bhiksur ddahanam uTtvd s'arTra-pujdm krjvd dagdhas. tato vihararn 
dgatd).'''' 

To that passage from the Millasarvastivada-vinaya we might add another from 
the same source: 

Again on that occasion another monk died. The monks, having carried out 
his body, having simply thrown it into the burning grounds (. . . tan 
’bhinirhrtya ei>am ei’a smasdne chorayitvd), returned to the monastery. The 
distributor of robes entered the dead monk’s cell saying I distribute the 
bowl and robe." He—the dead monk—having been reborn among nonhu¬ 
man beings appeared there wielding a dub. He said: ‘Until you perform 
the worship of the body for me (ydvan mama sarTra-pujdm kurutha), do you now 
distribute (my) bowl and robe?’ 

The monks asked the Blessed One concerning this matter. 

The Blessed One said: "By the monks the u’orship of the body for the 
deceased is first to be performed {bhiksuhhis tasya purvain sarTra-piijd kart- 
taiyeti). After that the bowl and robe are to be distributed.’'^’ 
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Both of these passages enumerate a sequence of activities involved in the disposal 
of the body of a monk who has died in his cell. In both it is clear that sarTra- 
piljd —whatever it involved—took place after the body had been removed and 
taken to the cremation ground, but before it was cremated, before there could 
have been anything like what we call “relics. ” It is again fairly certain that s'arTra- 
puja involved the ritual handling or treatment of the body prior to cremation since 
the second passage contrasts it with—and insists that it replace—“having simply 
thrown the body into the burning grounds.” That it is the body and not relics 
that is the object of this treatment is both clear here and made even more 
explicit elsewhere. 

The forty-eighth avaddna of the Avaddnas'ataka looks very much like a 
literary elaboration of the much simpler narratives concerning the disposal of 
the monastic dead found in the Mulasarvdsttvdda-vinaya, two examples of which 
have already been cited. It leaves us in no doubt as to the object toward which 
sartra-pujd is directed. It says a certain monk; 

. . . kdlagatah snake layane pretesupapannah / tato 'sya sahrahmacdrihhir 
mundikdm gandm pardhatya s'arTrdbhinirhdrah krtah / tato 'sya sarTre 
sartrapujdm krtvd vihdram dgatdh / 

. . . died and was reborn in his own cell as a hungry ghost (shi nas rang gi 
gnas khang du yi dags su skyes so). Then his fellow monks, having struck the 
rnundika gong (“la cloche funebre"), performed the removal of the body. 
Then, having performed the worship of the body on his body, they returned 
to the monastery.'^ 

Virtually every element of this passage from the Avaddnas'ataka also occurs in the 
Millasarvdstivdda-vinaya. The “mundikd gong,” or “cloche funebre,"'*^ for example, 
is referred to in the latter more intelligibly as the nirta-gandl or “gong for the dead. '' 

It is, however, not just the elements of the funeral procedure that are essentially 
the same in the two works; the sequence in which they are said to occur is also 
basically the same. It is, therefore, significant that where the Mfdasarvdstivdda- 
vinaya has s'artra-pujdm krtvd, “having performed the worship of the body,” the 
Avaddnasataka has corresponding to it the even more explicit sarJre s'artra-pujdnj 
krtvd. “having performed the worship of the body on his body.” This construction 
leaves no doubt about the object of the piijd involved.^*’ Nor is this in doubt in 
another instance where the construction is used. In the Sanskrit version of the 
Mahdparinirvdna-sutra (48.8) when Mahakasyapa meets an Ajlvika coming from 
KusinagarT, he asks him if he knows his teacher. The Ajlvika answers; 

jane / s'ramam gautamah / parinirvrtas te dyusman chdstd / adya (gate 
saptdhe vajrtate sarTre sartra-pUjd. 

I know him. He is the Sraniarta Gautama. But sir, your teacher is dead. 

For seven days now the worship of the body on his body is performed."' 
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But since the Buddha had not yet been cremated, it is here not just the construction, 
but the context too that makes it certain that iarTra-pujd was understood to be an 
activity directed toward the body of the deceased that took place after the individu¬ 
al’s death, but before or as a part of his cremation. It could not, therefore, have 
anything to do with relics for the simple reason that there were no relics. 

All of rhis is richly confirmed by a variety of other passages as well. In the 
account ol the funeral of MahaprajapatT and her companions found in the Vinaya- 
ksjidraka-vastu of the Mrdasarvdstivada-vinaya. for example, in which prominent 
monks come from afar to undertake the full performance of the worship of her 
body {de'i Ins la mchodpa Ihag par bya ba la hrtson par hyas), the text says; "Then, 
having performed the great worship and having removed the bodies, they set 
the biers down at an appropriate and isolated spot” {de nas rnchod pa chm po by as 
te khyer nas sa phyogs bar skabs dben par khyogs rnams bzhag go). Only after the 
great worship was performed and rhe bodies were removed did the cremation 
take place {de nas . . . bsregs so).~^ In the terse account of the end of Asoka found 
in the Dhyavadana, the text says that the ministers thought of enthroning the 
new king only "after having carried out (Asoka’s body) on dark blue and yellow 
biers, after having performed the worship of the body, and after having cremated 
him' iyavadamdtyair riTlapTtdbhih s'h’ikdbhir nirharitvd sarTra-piijam krtid dlmapay- 
ttvd rdjdnam pratisthdpayisjdma Here again, "worship of the body ” precedes 
cremation; it takes place before there could be any relics. 

Still other passages make it clear that sarTra-ptlja also took place prior to 
the erection of a stupa. The Sanghabhedavastu of the Mulasarvasttvada-vinaya. 
describing the events that followed the death of a former Buddha, says: 

A great crowd of people, after having performed the worship of the body 
in regard to his body, established a great stilpa on an isolated spot. 

tasya mahdjanakdyena s'arTre sarTra-piijam krtvd viviktdvakase prthivTprades'e 
rnahdn stiipah pratisthapitah.^' 

Similarly, in the description of events that followed the death of a series of 
former Buddhas found in the Avadanasataka —a description that is repeated at 
least eleven times—the text says: 

The king . . . , after having performed the worship of the body in regard 
to the body of the Blessed One, established a stilpa a yojana in circumfer¬ 
ence, etc. 

tato rajnd . . . bhagavatah sartre sarira-pujarn krtvd samantayojanastupas 
catiiratnamayah pratisthdpitah krosam uccatvena. 

Significantly, in several instances, this statement is completed with the phrase 
“and a festival of the stiipa was instituted” {stuparnahas la prajiiaptah). In all of 
these cases then, sarlra-piijd could not possibly have been thought to be connected 
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with activity in regard to stupas since it was only after sarJra-puja had been 
completed that a stupa was established. Moreover, in those cases in which it was 
said that "a festival of the stupa was instituted”—and, therefore, something like 
an ongoing cult is referred to—this too took place after sartra-ptlja had been 
performed. SarTra-pilja did not form a part of any ongoing activity. 

We might consider here one final and perhaps particularly interesting passage 
from the Sanskrit text of the Mahaparinirvana-sutra (49.15). In this version, 
when Mahakasyapa approaches the funeral pyre of the Buddha, he takes the lid 
off the oil vessel, removes the cloths wrapped around the body, and “pays reverence 
to the uncovered body of the Blessed One” {bhagavatah sarTram avigopitam vandate). 
Then the following thought occurs to him: yan nv aham svayani era bhagavatah 
s'artra-pujayam autsukyam apadyeya, “What if I myself, indeed, were to be zealous 
in regard to the worship of the body of the Blessed One.” Having thought this, 
he brings other cloths, wraps the body with them, puts it back into the vessel, 
closes the lid, makes a(nother) pyre, and stands to one side. That is all. It is 
apparently just this sequence of activities that the text intends by the term 
sarTra-pujd. Although it looks to us like “worship,” what Mahakasyapa does in 
regard to the body when he has initially uncovered it is not even included; that 
activity is expressed by a completely different word: vandate. 

It is also important to note that, in the Sanskrit text, Mahakasyapa does pre¬ 
cisely what Ananda is earlier told not to be concerned with, and the two passages 
use virtually the same words. Ananda’s question is expressed as katham vayani. . . 
bhagavatah sanra-pujdydm autsukyam dpadyernahi (36.2) and the injunction as alpot- 
sukas tvamananda bhavasartra-pujdydh. . . (36.3), while Kasyapa’s intention appears 
as yan nv aham svayarn eva bhagavatah sartra-pujaydm autsukyam apadyeya (49.19). 
Since we know what Kasyapa did when he involved himself in sarTra-puja. we also 
know quite precisely what Ananda was not to be concerned with and, again, it has 
nothing to do with the relic cult.^'’ But since the Sanskrit text goes to the trouble 
to point out that Kasyapa was a monk of the highest standing, one of only four 
Mahasthaviras alive at the time (49.16), and since it is precisely this Mahasthavira 
who is said to have engaged \t\sartra-pujd, we also know that it is extremely unlikely 
that the authors of the text understood the earlier injunction addressed to Ananda 
to apply to all monks or to forbid monastic involvement in such activity. In fact, 
if there were any restrictions on participation in sarira-pujd, they appear from the 
Sanskrit text to have been of a very different order. Since, again, the Sanskrit text 
takes the trouble to point out that Kasyapa was not only one of only four Mahdsthai v- 
ras, but was also—in Buddhist monastic terms—rich and famous,’ and since he 
involved himself actively in behaviors Ananda was counseled not to be concerned 
with, the text may be suggesting almost the opposite of what we would expect: it 
may be suggesting that participation in that part of monastic funerals known as 
sarTra-puja was—in, at least, important funerals—the prerogative of advanced 
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monks of high status.^’” Since Ananda, at this stage, appears to have been neither, 
this may only confirm from an unexpected angle that the injunction addressed to 
him was fundamentally ad hominmi. 

All of the evidence we have, then, would seem to argue for the fact that 
sarJra-puja did not originally mean “the worship of relics” and did not have 
anything to do with a relic cult. It would seem to strongly suggest—if not 
establish—that, originally, it referred to that part of the funeral ceremony that 
took place primarily between the time of death and the cremation and construc¬ 
tion of a stupa, and involved primarily what we would call “preparation of the 
body,” The construction of a stiipa —if it is included at all—signaled the end of 
s'arTra-puja, not its beginnings. 

But if the available evidence suggests that sarTra-puja was not connected with 
an ongoing relic cult, that same evidence suggests the injunction concerning it as 
it was delivered to Ananda was not intended to apply to all monks. The restricted 
range of the injunction is confirmed from an unexpected source. 

The injunction delivered to Ananda created problems, apparently, for the 
later Theravada tradition. It reappears as one “lemma” of an interesting dilemma 
in the Fourth Book of the MHindapanha. This dilemma is particularly important 
for our discussion since it allows us to see at least something of how the injunction 
was understood in Sri Lanka in about the fifth century In presenting the 

dilemma Milinda points out that the Buddha said both “Do not you, Ananda, 
be occupied with honouring the Tathagata’s bodily remains,” and—in the Vimana- 
vatthu 82, vs. 8—“Venerate that relic of him who is to be venerated (pujetha 
nam ptljaniyassa dhatum)\ by doing so, you will go from here to heaven.”"'” It is 
clear from the conjunction of these two passages that by the time this Book was 
added to the Milinda a change in the meaning of sarTra-puja had occurred; it is 
clear by the way in which the dilemma is framed that sarTra-puja was now 
considered equivalent to “venerating a relic,” and could now mean that. But it 
is also clear from Nagasena’s response that even then, and even when taken to 
refer to relic worship, the injunction addressed to Ananda had not yet been 
understood to apply to all monks. If the injunction had already been understood 
to apply to all monks, or if this interpretation had been widely or fully accepted, 
Milinda’s dilemma could not have arisen and Nagasena’s response would have 
made no sense. 

The response of Nagasena comes in the following form; 

bhasitatnp’etarn maharaja bhagavata: abyavata timhe ananda hotha tathagatassa 
sartrapUjaydti. puna ca hhanitam: 
pujetha narn pujaniyassa dhatum 
evamkara saggarn ito gamissathdti 

tan ca pana na sabbesam. jinaputtanam yeva arabbha bhanitarn: abyavata tumhe 
ananda hotha tathagatassa sarTrapujaydti. akammam h'etarn maharaja jinaputta- 
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nani yad idam piija; sammasanam sankharanam, yoniso manasikSro, sattpatthana- 
nupassana, arammana-saraggaho, kilesayuddham sadatthamanuyunjana. etam 
jinaputtdnam karamyayti; avasesdnam devamanussdnarn pujd karamyd. 

Taking into account the new meaning attributed to sarTra-pujd, this can be 
translated as: 

Great King, this was indeed spoken by the Blessed One: ‘You, Ananda, 
should not be concerned with worshipping the relics of the Tathagata!’ 

And again it was said (by him): 

‘Worship the relic of one who is to be worshipped! 

Acting thus, you will go from here to heaven.’ 

But that (which was said) was not (intended) for everyone. Only in 
reference to the sons of the Conqueror was it said: ‘You, Ananda, should 
not be concerned with worshipping the relics of the Tathagata!’ For this, 
Great King, is not an action for the sons of the Conqueror, namely, worship. 
Thoroughly understanding the conditioned; concentrating the mind; realiz¬ 
ing the establishment of mindfulness; taking hold of the most excellent 
foundations; destroying the impurities; pursuing the highest goal—this is 
what is to be done by sons of the Conqueror. By the remainder of gods 
and men worship is to be performed. 

The primary purpose of this passage and of the elaborate series of metaphors 
that follow it is readily apparent. Its primary, if not its sole purpose was to 
establish the meaning of the injunction delivered to Ananda by establishing to 
whom that injunction was to apply. The mere fact that this was a dilemma can, 
again, only mean that, at the time that this passage was written, it had not yet 
been established for whom the injunction was meant; it had not been determined 
that—as modern scholarship would have it—the injunction was meant for all 
monks. In fact—and this is the significance of the passage—even this late book 
of the AViltnda does not understand the passage in this way. 

According to the Milinda, the injunction did not apply to monks but to 
what it calls jinaputtas, “sons of the Conqueror.” But, first of all, this could not 
have been the intention of the original injunction since the Dtgha as a whole is 
completely ignorant of such a group. “The compound \jinaputta\ appears to 
occur,” according to Horner, “three times in Buddv. t= Buddhavamsa}, but 
nowhere else in the Pali Canon.Moreover, what little we know about this 
term comes from a single passage in the Madhuratthavildsini, a commentary on 
the Buddhavamsa, which in Horner’s words “is late.”^^ It says simply jinaputtd 
ti dtpankarassa satthuno sdvakd, “the sons of the Conqueror means the disciples 
of the Teacher Dlpaiikara.”^^ The equation jinaputta = sdvaka is, of course, not 
terribly helpful. It has recently been pointed out that it is not always easy to 
determine who was understood to be included in the category sdvaka. that it 
certainly included monks—but by no means, perhaps, all monks—and certainly. 
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at times, included some laymen.The group designated sdvaka is not, therefore, 
certainly coterminous with the group designated bhikkhu and, given its vagueness, 
the group designated jinaputta seems even less so. It would, as a consequence, 
be difficult to argue even that the author of this Book of the Milinda was 
moving toward the modern interpretation, which wants to see in the injunction 
a prohibition of monastic involvement in the relic cult. But even if this argument 
were to be made, it would have to be conceded that even that author is yet a 
long way from articulating it with any precision. That interpretation, even as 
late as the Fourth Book of the Milinda. simply has not been made. Had it been, 
the dilemma would not have arisen; had it been, the author of Book Four, instead 
of using a term like jinaputta. could have simply used the word bhikkhu. The 
fact that he did not is important; the fact that he used a metaphoric epithet 
rather than an ecclesiastical title may also be important. 

Bhikkhu and jinaputta are fundamentally different kinds of designations. 
Bhikkhu is a title conferred on an individual as a result of having undergone a 
set of formal ecclesiastical procedures for induction into a particular group. It 
designates his formal membership in that group. That membership is not subject 
to interpretation or opinion; it is subject to recognized procedure. Anyone who 
undergoes the procedure is a monk. The same, of course, is not true of an epithet 
like Jinaputta. if for no other reason than it obviously cannot be taken literally. 
An individual so designated cannot literally be “a son of the Conqueror.” More¬ 
over, there are no formally recognized procedures that make one such a “son” 
and no formally recognized criteria for determining membership in this group. 
It, in effect, does not designate membership in a particular group, but conformity 
to an ideal notion of what the religiosity of a follower of the Buddha—whether 
that follower be a layman or a monk—ought to be. This, of course, is decidedly 
a matter of interpretation and not a matter of ecclesiastical procedure. It may 
well be, then, that the author of the Fourth Book of the Milinda saw in the 
injunction addressed to Ananda support for his view that piljd was not an activity 
of what he thought was a true monk, but even he could not see in the injunction 
support for the view that it prohibited all monks from such activity. The contrast 
for him, in fact, continues to be not that between social groups (laymen and 
monks), but that between different styles of religiosity (meditative and devo¬ 
tional), and a particular religious style had not yet been identified exclusively 
with any particular group. 

It would seem, then, that if the arguments and observations presented here 
turn out to be even approximately correct, we will be required to admit that a 
good deal of what has been said about early monastic Buddhism is based on a 
misunderstanding. If sarira-ptlja in the Mahdparinibbana-sutta has nothing to do 
with relics or an ongoing cult of relics, then the only textual basis for asserting 
that monks were not allowed to be involved with either activity disappears. If 
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the injunction concerning sarTra-piija —however the latter be precisely under¬ 
stood—was not addressed to all monks, then, once again, we are left without 
any warrant for one of our favorite claims, and we must rethink what we thought 
we knew about the acultic character of early monastic Buddhism. Once again, 
it seems, we have encountered material—this time literary—that appears to 
suggest that our view of the Indian Buddhist monk is in need of more than a 
little revision. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Burial Ad Sanctos and the Physical 
Presence of the Buddha in Early Indian 

Buddhism 

A Study in the Archaeology of Religions 


It is hardly revolutionary to suggest that, had the academic study of religions 
started quite literally on the ground, it would have been confronted with very 
different problems. It would have had to ask very different questions, and it 
would have produced very different solutions. It would, in short, have become 
not the History of Religions—which was and is essentially text-bound—but 
the Archaeology of Religions. It would have used texts, of course, but only those 
that could be shown to have been actually known or read at a given place at a 
given time, or to have governed or shaped the kind of religious behavior that 
had left traces on the ground. In fact, texts would have been judged significant 
only if they could be shown to be related to what religious people actually did. 
This Archaeology of Religions would have been primarily occupied with three 
broad subjects of study then; religious constructions and architectures, inscrip¬ 
tions, and art historical remains. In a more general sense, though, it would have 
been preoccupied Not with what small, literate, almost exclusively male and 
certainly atypical professionali^ed subgroups wrote, but rather, with what reli¬ 
gious people of all segments of a given community actually did and how they 
lived. 

All of this—since it did not happen—is, of course, totally academic. But— 
and this is the beauty of it—since the History of Religions is also totally 
academic, it still might. In fact, what I will present here is meant as a small 
push in that direction. In what follows, I want to look at Indian Buddhism on 
the ground. It is, however, very clear to me that, since this is something of a 
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first attempt,' the results that it will produce will necessarily be somewhat 
tentative. My data can and should be supplemented. My methods may have to 
be refined. My conclusions and interpretations may have to be modified and 
perhaps, in part, rejected. But it should be an interesting discussion, and once 
the discussion is engaged, I very much suspect it will become an unavoidable 
part of Buddhist Studies and, I hope, of the academic study of religions in general. 


Starting on the Ground 

If, then, our study of Indian Buddhism is to start on the ground, the first and 
most noticeable things we encounter are Buddhist sacred sites. Like so many 
sacred sites elsewhere, these sites immediately appear to be connected, at least 
in part, with the way in which the early Buddhist tradition disposed of and 
behaved toward its “very special dead.”^ 

From two inscriptions of Asoka we know that, already in the third century 
B.C.E., the Buddhism that he knew had developed two geographically fixed sacred 
sites. In fact, both of these sites are probably pre-Asokan. One of them most 
certainly is. Although these two sites appear to us to be different in kind, Asoka 
himself behaves in regard to both in exactly the same way. In both inscriptions 
when he initially describes what he did, he uses exactly the same wording: “King 
PriyadarsT . . . came in person (and) worshipped (here)” {devanapiyena . . . attana 
agacca mahtyite, Rummindei; and devanampiyena . . . attana agacca maloTyite. Nig- 
liva). ’ The places in question are Lumbini, the birthplace of the Buddha Sakya- 
muni, and the strlpa or monumental reliquary of the past Buddha Konakamana.' 
In regard to the latter, it should be noted that some years before "coming in 
person,” Asoka had the reliquary doubled in size {thuhe dutiyam vaddhite). In 
regard to the former, he also effected some construction at the site, and he 
describes it in an important way. He says: 

King PriyadarsT . . . came in person (and) worshipped, saying 'Here the 
Buddha was born, Sakyamuni,’ he had a stone wall made and erected a 
stone pillar. Saying ‘Here the Blessed One was born,’ the village of Lummini 
was freed from tax and put at one-eighth. 

devanapiyena . . . attana agacca mahtyate hida buddhe jate sakyamunt ti silaviga- 
dabht ca kalapita silatthabhe ca ussapapite hida bhagavam jate ti luniminigame 
ubbalike kate atthabhagiye ca. 

The statement “here the Blessed One was born,” however, is almost certainly 
not Asoka’s, but an old ritual formula that was to be spoken by any individual 
upon arriving at the sacred site. It is almost certainly an actual quotation or 
direct paraphrase as is indicated, at least in part, by the particle ti (Skt. iti). 
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although this has not always been understood.’ This quotation, or direct para¬ 
phrase, makes it highly likely that Asoka knew some version of a short text now 
preserved in somewhat different forms in the various versions of the Mahaparinir- 
vana-sutra. The earliest actually datable Indian version—which is also closest to 
the wording found in Asoka—has the Buddha say/’ 

After I have passed away, monks, those making the pilgrimage to the 
shrines, honoring the shrines, will come [to these places}, they will speak 
in this way; Here the Blessed One was born,’ ‘here the Blessed One attained 
the highest most excellent awakening,’ etc. 

dgamisyanti bhiksavo mamatyaydc caityaparkarakas caityavandakas (Tib. mchod 
rlen hskor ba dan mchod rten la phyag 'ishal ba: cf. Pali, though not here, 
cetiyacdrika) ta evarn vaksyanti / iha hhagavan jdtah /, etc., 41.7—^41,8. 

The similarity in context and wording between the Mahdparinirvdna text and 
the Asokan inscription is too close to be coincidental. 

If Asoka knew a version of the text that was similar to the one that has 
come down to us—and the fact that Asoka quotes or paraphrases what he does 
indicates that some version of it was very old and predated him—then we are 
able to recover a number of other points. First, there is the question as to whether 
or not Asoka’s action was unique and purely individual in its motivation; a 
predated text would suggest otherwise. It would suggest that he was only doing 
what was prescribed for “a devout son of good family. ” The extant Sanskrit 
version of the old text says; 

Monks, there are these four places which are to be/must be visited by a 
devout son or daughter of good family during their life. 

catvdra ime bhiksavah prth 'ivTprades'dh sraddhasya kulaputrasya kuladuhitur vd 
ydvajjtvani anusmaranTyd (but read with the ms. abhigamaniyd ) hhavanti, 

41.5. 

The Pali text is, interestingly, even stronger. It says; 

Ananda, there are these four places that a devout son of good family must 
do darian of, and powerfully experience. 

lattdk mdni ananda saddhassa kulaputtassa dassanJydni samvejanTydni thdndnt. 

In both cases, there are future passive participles that blend into and frequently 
replace the imperative in both languages. Both versions make it clear that there 
must be direct contact with these places, and the verbs in the Pali version are 
particularly striking.^ It is worth noting that, despite the fact that it has dropped 
out of the English translations in particular, the final sections of the Pali version 
of the Mahdparinibbdna-sutta are clearly marked with the notion and importance 
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of darsan, and darsan is about direct, intimate contact with a living presence.'^ 
In fact, the idea that Bodh-Gaya was a place at which one did darsan must have 
persisted for a very long time. We find reference to it again in an inscription 
written in DevanagarT that may be as late as the fifteenth century.**’ 

It is also worth noting, in light of a common misconception, to whom these 
injunctions were directed. A kulapulra, “a son of good family,” was no more the 
actual son of a family of a certain socioeconomic class than an aiya was a member 
of a specific racial group. “Son of good family” was simply an honorific title, a 
title applied as frequently to monks as to laymen. Note that in the Sanskrit 
version the injunction is delivered to monks and in the Pali version to a specific 
monk. A few lines later in the same passage, the Sanskrit version replaces “devout 
son of good family” with two other titles: “one who makes the pilgrimage to 
the shrines,” and an “honorer of shrines”—and we know from early inscriptions 
from AmaravatT that the second of these, at least, was a monastic title." The 
Pali version makes an even more specific substitution. For its “devout son of 
good family,” it substitutes later in the same passage “devout monks, nuns, 
laymen, and laywomen” {saddha bhikkhubhikkhuniyo upasaka-upasikayo)d~ In fact, 
all of the early epigraphical material confirms a predominately monastic preoccu¬ 
pation with Bodh-Gaya. The greater part of the surviving first century B.C.E. 
railing appears to have been the gift of a single nun; all of the Kushan and 
Gupta inscriptions in which the status of the donor is clear record the donations 
of monks—monks from as far away as Sri Lanka.' ^ 

Again, if we can assume that Asoka knew a version of the old text that was 
similar to the oldest actually datable version we have, then we can make at least 
two other important statements about the early Buddhist conception of sacred 
sites. After having the Buddha say “After I have passed away, monks, those 
making the pilgrimage to the shrines . . . will come, they will speak in this 
way, ...” that version has him then say; 

Those who during that time die here with a believing mind in my presence. 
all those who have karma still to work out, go to heaven. 

atrantara ye kecit prasannacittd mamdntike kdlam kartsyanti te same 
svargopagd ye kecit sopadhiksah. 41.9 and 14. 

First, it seems fairly clear that the monk redactor of the text thought that 
the Buddha was, after his parintrvdna, in some sense actually present at the places 
where he is known to have formerly been. The text is hard to read in any other 
way. Second, it is equally clear that the monk redactor of the text accepted as 
fact that a devout death that occurred within the range of this presence assured 
for the individuals involved—and these were both monks and laymen—rebirth 
in heaven. The Pali version of the text, while it differs somewhat in articulation, 
confirms the essentials; 
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Indeed, Ananda, whosoever being engaged in visiting the shrines with a 
devout mind dies, they all after the breakup of their body, after death, will 
be reborn in heaven. 

ye hi keci ananda eetiyacarikavi ahindanta pasannacitta kalam karissanti 
sahhe te kayassa bheda param marand sugatim saggarn lokam uppajjissantTti. 

One cannot help but suspect that both of these ideas are somehow connected 
with a curious but consistent pattern clearly observable in the archaeological 
record of Buddhist sacred sites.' * 


An Archaeological Pattern 

Everywhere in the Indian Buddhist archaeological record, the exact spot at which 
the former presence of the Buddha was marked had a clear and pronounced 
tendency to draw to it other deposits. Bodh-Gaya, although a much disturbed 
site, is a fine example. Crowded in a jumbled mass around the central point of 
the site, the exact point of former contact, are hundreds and thousands of small 
stupas of various sizes, and what we see today is only the lowest strata. Above 
this strata, according to Cunningham, were at least: 

four tiers of similar monuments . . . carved stones of an early date were 
frequently found in the bases of the later monuments, and as the soil got 
silted up, the general level of the courtyard was gradually raised, and the 
later stupas were built over the tops of the earlier ones in successive tiers 
of different ages ... so great was the number of these successive monuments, 
and so rapid was the accumulation of stones and earth that the general 
level of the courtyard was raised about 20 feet above the floor of the 
Great Temple.'^ 

However, it is not just at spots at which the former presence of the Buddha 
was marked that we find this pattern; exactly the same configuration occurred 
around stupas containing relics. Here, the presence of the relic has had exactly 
the same effect that the presence of the point of former contact with the Buddha’s 
physical body had. It has drawn to it a jumble of minor stilpas which crowd 
around it in an ever increasing state of disarray. The Dharmarajika Stupa in 
Taxila is a good, early example. Although, as Marshall himself admits, there is 
no surviving evidence to actually prove that the main stupa is Mauryan, it is 
unlikely that it is much later; a second century b.c.e. dace is not unlikely."’ 
Within a century this main stiipa was surrounded by a tight circle of smaller 
stupas crowding around it, some of which can be dated by coin finds more 
specifically to the first century B.C.E. A similar situation is found at Jaulian, a 
later but particularly well-preserved site that had not been overwhelmed by 
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successive layers of building. Here, there is a central stupa on a well-planned 
oblong plinth, but crowded around it are at least twenty-one smaller stupas of 
varying size that, by their irregular placement, were clearly not a part of the 
original plan, and that were clearly added at different times wherever space 
allowed. When space ran out, these stupas spilled down to a lower level where 
five more are found.' Likewise at Mlrpur-Khas in Sind—a site both badly 
preserved and badly reported—around the main stupa at the upper level was “a 
regular forest of smaller stupas" that, much like at Bodh-Gaya, had been built 
directly on top of still earlier levels of still earlier minor stupas. Cousens thinks 
that the main stupa at least cannot be later than 400 c.E. and may be earlier."^ 
This clustering apparently occurred even at sites where it is no longer visible. 
The main stupa at SancT, for example, today rises somewhat awesomely straight 
out of the flat, clear ground that surrounds it. This, however, was not always 
the case. Marshall says “Time was when the Great Stupa was surrounded, like 
all the more famous shrines of Buddhism, by a multitude of stupas of varying 
sizes crowded together on the face of the plateau. The majority of these appear 
to have been swept away during the operations of 1881-1883, when the ground 
around the Great Stupa was cleared for a distance of some 60 feet from the outer 
rail.”‘‘^ Only a very few of these smaller stupas survived the destruction. 


The Mortuary Associations of the Pattern 

These smaller stupas have, by habit, been taken to be votive stupas and a number 
of imaginative scenarios created to explain their presence. But in a significant 
number of cases this simply cannot be so. These cannot be “votive” in any 
meaningful sense of the term because these smaller stupas contain things, and 
the things they contain are of particular interest. All of the earliest smaller stupas 
crowding around the Dharmarajika described by Marshall contained “relic” 
deposits; that is, anonymous bones and ashes.That these bones and ashes did 
not belong to Sakyamuni may be inferred from the fact attested almost every¬ 
where, that, when his relics were deposited, they were accompanied with an 
inscriptional label of some sort indicating that they were his."' Moreover, his 
relic was already present in the main stiipa. Likewise at Jaulian, where only the 
bases of most of the smaller stupas survive, still, at least three of these contained 
anonymous burial deposits or chambers that once contained such deposits."” At 
Mlrpur-Khas “all the smaller stupas of the upper level, which had been opened, 
had funerary associations, as they contained urns with pieces of bone. Below the 
floor of these stupas were found some earlier minor stupas, which included two 
of clay, one with bones.Even at SancT, at least one of the very few surviving 
“votive” stupas contained such an anonymous burial deposit."’ 
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The situation at Bodh-Gaya is a little more complex, but equally interesting. 
Cunningham says in regard to the “votive” Uiipas found in such large numbers 
at Bodh-Gaya that “the pinnacles of the tall mediaeval stupas were always more 
or less broken, and even the solid hemispheres of the earlier structural stupas 
were mostly displaced.That is to say that almost all of these stupas had no 
“pinnacle” or elaborate fmial. Cunningham attributes this "loss” to the construc¬ 
tion of new structures on top of the old, but there is now evidence to suggest 
that his explanation may not be correct. 

Excavations of the site at Ratnagiri in Orissa have revealed very similar 
“votive” stupas in numbers equaling, if not surpassing, those found at Bodh- 
Gaya."’^’ Here, it is even more clear than at Bodh-Gaya that a considerable number 
of these stupas were portable; that is they were brought from somewhere else 
and deposited near the main stiipa. But here—to judge by the photographs—most 
of these stupas appear never to have had pinnacles. Most appear to have a 
socket on top into which plugs of various shapes were inserted.’ Indeed, a very 
considerable number of these so-called votive stupas from both sites seem to 
correspond in form, at least, to what I-tsing in his Record of The Buddhist Religion 
as Practised in India and the Malay Archipelago called a “kula." However, these 
kulas had a very specific use. I-tsing says: “They [Buddhist monks in India] 
sometimes build a thing like a stupa for the dead, to contain his sarTra (or relics). 
It is called a ‘kula.’ which is like a small stupa, but without the cupola on it.”"*^ 
That at least some of the monolithic “votive” stupas at Ratnagiri corresponded, 
not only in form but also in function, to Ttsing’s kula is beyond doubt. Mitra, 
in referring to the smaller monolithic stupas at Ratnagiri, says: “They are mostly 
votive in nature, with or without some inscribed texts in their cores, but in a 
few cases their funerary character was obvious, for they contained charred bone 
relics either within sockets plugged by stone lids or in urns.”’’^ It may not be 
these cases only that are funerary. If, as appears likely, the sockets on the top of 
these stupas that previously have been taken to be meant for the insertion of 
some kind of fmial were actually intended for and held ash or bone, then the 
funerary character of a very large number of these stupas is established.^” But 
there is still something more of interest in what Mitra says. 


The Mortuary Associations of Inscribed Dharants 

Mitra refers here, and elsewhere, to the presence of “inscribed texts" in the cores 
of some of these stupas, and the same thing has been noticed at Bodh-Gaya, 
Nalanda, Paharpur, and at other sites. A significant number of these texts are 
dharants, at least in later stupas. Although largely ignored, it has recently been 
shown that these are not ad hoc compositions but specific dharants taken from 
a specific group of texts. And these texts tell us quite explicitly why these 
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dharants were placed in stupas Although this group of texts is only now 
beginning to be studied, even a preliminary survey makes it clear that all of 
them are preoccupied with the problem of death and with either the procurement 
of a means to avoid rebirth in the hells or other unfortunate destinies, or with 
the release of those already born there. The latter, in fact, is one of the primary 
reasons for placing dharams in stupas. I cite here a typical example from the 
Tibetan translation of the RamivimalavisuddhaprabhadharanT: 

Moreover, if someone were to write this dharam in the name of another 
(who is deceased) and were to deposit it in a stupa and earnestly worship 
it, then the deceased, being freed (by that) from his unfortunate destiny, 
would be reborn in heaven. Indeed, being reborn in the region of the Tusita 
gods, through the empowering of the Buddha he would (never again) fall 
into an unfortunate destiny. 

yah gah la la zig gis gsah shags yi ger bris pa gzan gyi mih nas smos te / mchod 
rten gyi nah du bcug la nan tan du mchod pa byas na si ba gah yin pa de nan 
soh gi gnas nas thar te mtho ris su skye bar gyur ro I yah na dga Idan gyi Iha'i 
ris su skye bar 'gyur te / sahs rgyas kyi byin gyis brlahs kyis han soh du Ituh bar 
mi 'gyur ro 

But these dharants are also connected with Buddhist mortuary practices in a 
variety of other ways as well. Again, a typical example can be seen in the 
Sarvakarmavaranavisodhanidharant: 

If one, reciting (this dharant) over earth or sesame or white mustard or 
water, were to scatter it over the corpse, or if, having washed (the body), 
one afterwards were to either cremate it or deposit and preserve it in a 
stupa, writing this dharariT ecaB attaching it to the top (or head), then the 
deceased—although already reborn in an unfortunate destiny—being freed, 
would without a doubt after seven days be reborn in a blessed heaven, or 
else he would be reborn through the power of his own vow. 

sa 'am til lam yuhs kar ram chu gah yah ruh ba la bzlas brjod byas te s'i ba 'i 
lus la gtor randkhrus byas nas de’i 'og tu bsreg pa 'am!yah na mchod rten gyi nah 
du bcug ste bzag lalrig shags kyah bris te mgo bo la btags na de nah soh du skyes 
pa yah zag bdun gyis gnod mi za bar thar te bde 'gro mtho ris kyi 'jig rten du 
skye bar 'gyur ba amlyah na rah gi smon lam gyi dbah gis skye bar 'gyur rof'' 

Finally, it is perhaps worth noting that similar, although more complicated, 
funerary rituals involving the same kinds of uses of written dharants are to be 
found in the Sarvadurgatiparis'odhanatantra published in 1983 by Skorupski—a 
text which, though a fully developed tantra, is clearly related both narratively 
and doctrinally to our group. 
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That the dharanh found at Ratnagiri and elsewhere had funerary associations 
IS suggested not only by the texts that they were taken from, but also by the 
fact that they are almost always found in exactly the same archaeological contexts 
as are the anonymous deposits of bone and ash. This again is particularly clear 
at Ratnagiri. In addition to the small knla-ViV^t monolithic stupas, there are also 
a considerable number of small structural stupas crowded around the main stupa 
at Ratnagiri, and an even larger number of rhem still contained undisturbed 
their original deposits of anonymous bones. Mitra specifically mentions that in 
Stupas 3, 4, 23, 24, 25, and 115—all structural—bone deposits were found; 
however, she then adds that “there is every reason to believe that there were 
many more sarTrika stupas (i.e., those containing bone or ash). For, stray bones 
with or without reliquaries were found in the Stilpa area. Apparently, they must 
have got dislodged from structural stupas, many of which are reduced to the 
lowest part of the base or platform.All eight of the dharants found at Ratna¬ 
giri—exactly like the anonymous bone deposits—were found in the cores of 
structural stlipas.^^'’ 


The Archaeological Pattern Recapitulated 

The archaeological record of Buddhist sacred sites exhibits, then, from the very 
beginning of our actual evidence, at least one curious but consistent pattern. 
This pattern, significantly, is most distinctly and directly visible at our very 
earliesr undisturbed sites. The Dharmarajika at Taxila, which dates to the second 
century B.C.E., is a fine example. But there are also clear indications that the 
same pattern held at other very early sites like SancT and Bharhut until these 
sites, by different agents, were irrevocably altered or virtually destroyed. It 
continues to hold through the fourth and fifth centuries C.E.— for example, at 
Jaulian and MTrpur-Khas—and is found at Ratnagiri still in its full disorderly 
eliervescence in the tenth and twelfth centuries. What we find is a large central 
structure that marks one of two things; either the presence of a spot that was 
formerly in direct contact with the physical body of the Buddha, or—more 
commonly—the presence of an actual physical piece of that body. Around this 
structure, closely packed, in increasing disorder, are a large number—increasingly 
so—of other smaller structures that frequently contain anonymous bones or bone 
ash or other items connected with mortuary deposits. That these smaller structures 
were added at different times is apparent from the fact that they are not part 
of any discernible original or ordered plan. In fact, they frequently appear to 
violate any preexisting orderly plan of the sites. The only concern that appears 
to have governed their placement was an apparent desire to have them as close 
as possible to the main structure. All of this would suggest, in turn, that these 
mortuary deposits were purposely brought here, again at different times, from 
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somewhere else. In fact, a considerable number of the smallest of these structures 
were obviously portable.’’' This, in outline, is what we see. What we want to 
know, of course, is what it means. 


Some Archaeological Parallels 

It is worth noting, however briefly, some remarkably similar archaeological 
configurations found elsewhere. In at least some of these other instances, we 
know a considerable amount about the ideational systems that produced these 
parallel configurations, and they are, therefore, at least suggestive of what the 
configuration in Buddhist India might have meant. 

Aries condensed into a few sentences a large body of archaeological literature 
that is of interest to us. He says: 

Over the saint’s tomb a basilica would be built . . . Christians sought to 
be buried close to this structure. Diggings in the Roman cities of Africa 
or Spain reveal an extraordinary spectacle concealed by subsequent urban 
growth: piles of stone sarcophagi in disorder, one on top of the other, several 
layers high, especially around the walls of the apse, close to the shrine of 
the saint. 

This, again according to Aries, “is what one finds in Tipasa, Hippo, and Carthage. 
The spectacle is just as striking in Ampurias, in Catalonia . . . fand} . . . the 
same situation is found in our Gallo-Roman cities, but it is no longer visible 
to the naked eye and has to be reconstructed beneath the successive deposit 
of history.”^"^ 

Notice that, apart from the technical vocabulary (“basilica," “sarcophagi," 
etc.), Aries’ description of the archaeological record in the Roman cities of Africa, 
Spain, and France could almost serve equally well as a description of what was 
seen at Bodh-Gaya, Taxila, and other South Asian sites. Another site of interest 
to us differs from these two groups in only one significant way: the successive 
waves of mortuary deposits, rather than being heaped one on top of the other, 
have spread out in horizontal layers to cover an immense area, to produce in 
effect what has been called “the greatest cemetery of Japan.” This is the cemetery 
on Mount Koyasan. Here, a dense jumble of graves and markers covering many 
acres crowds around the tomb of Kobo Daishi, the eighth or ninth century monk 
who, among a multitude of other accomplishments, founded Shingon Buddhism. 
Casal notes that “the number of graves ... is indeed very large . . . But not all 
the graves contain a body or its ashes; it suffices to bury a bone, or even some 
hair or a tooth. The important thing is that one’s symbol be interred near the 
great teacher. . . 
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It IS interesting to note that the ideas that produced the configuration of 
crowding or clustering of mortuary deposits around a central structure in both 
the Roman cities of Africa and Spain and on Mount Koyasan appear to be 
reducible—in both cases—to two basic sets. The first set is perhaps the easier 
to describe because there is an established vocabulary that can be applied to it. 
The ideas grouped here are essentially eschatological: in the Christian case, they 
concern the Doctrine of the Resurrection of the Dead; in the case of Koyasan, 
they concern the coming of Maitreya, the Future Buddha. The Christian case 
can be illustrated by some remarks of Geary: “Early Christians took literally 
Christ’s promise of the resurrection and thus expected that on the last day the 
martyrs’ physical bodies would be taken up again by their owners . . . Christians 
believed that physical proximity to these bodies was beneficial, and that those 
buried near a saint’s tomb would be raised up with the saint on the day of 
judgment.” *' Similar ideas were also certainly associated with the tomb of Kobo 
Daishi, although one might dispute the exact wording of those scholars who 
have described them. Lloyd, for example, says: "The Shingon are firm believers 
in Maitreya ... It is their conviction that the body of Kobo Daishi, which never 
decays, is awaiting the advent of Maitreya in his tomb at Koya San, and Shingo- 
nists often send the bones of their dead, after cremation, to Koya San, so as to 
be near to Kobo at the resurrection, which will take place when Maitreya makes 
his appearance. 

The eschatological set, although clearly present in both cases, is only one 
of two sets and probably is nor the most important. The second set—again 
present in both cases—is based on the notion that the tomb or shrine contains 
an actual living presence. It was thought, to quote Hakeda, that “Kukai had 
not died but had merely entered into eternal Samadhi and was still quite alive 
on Mt. Koya as a savior to all suffering people.” Here, there is no preoccupation 
with some distantly future eschatological event. Burial in close physical proximity 
to the living presence, in fact, effects an immediate result: it assures that the 
individual whose bones or ashes are placed there will gain rebirth in paradise, 
in the Pure Land of Amitabha, in SukhavatT. Christian notions that fall into 
this second set are much more richly documented. “It was commonly believed,” 
says Wilson, “. . . that, far from inhabiting any distant heaven, the saint remained 
present in his shrine. Delehaye wrote that, for those who followed his cult, St. 
Menas ‘resided, invisible, in his basilica’ in the Mariut, near Alexandria. ” Here 
too, eschatological notions are largely absent, and a different set of functions 
comes into play. Aries first quotes St. Paulinus, who had had the body of his 
son buried beside the Saints at Aecola. Paulinus writes: “We have sent him {his 
dead son] to the town of Complutum so that he may lie with the martyrs in 
the union of the grave, and so that from the blood of the saints he may draw 
that virtue that refines our souls like fire. ” Aries himself then adds the following 
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observation: “We see here that the saints not only grant protection from the 
creatures of Tartarus, they also communicate to the deceased who is associated 
with them a little of their virtue, and post-mortem, redeem his sins.”^^’ 


The Buddhist Conception of Relics as “Living Entities” 

We know, then, that the above ideas produced the essentially similar archaeologi¬ 
cal configurations that are to be seen at Carthage and Koyasan, and we might 
well expect that similar thinking produced the same configuration at Bodh—Gaya 
and Taxila. In India, however, the first set seems not to have been operational. 
There is no evidence of any kind of a connection between the presence of the 
relic—whether it be a contact relic, like a spot of earth, or an actual bone—and 
any eschatological event.In fact, if there is any eschatological thinking in 
India, it takes a decidedly different form. This would seem to suggest that if 
the configuration found at Bodh—Gaya and Taxila was produced by ideas similar 
to those that produced Carthage and Koyasan, then the ideas involved would 
probably belong not to the first set, but to the second. But if this were the case, 
we might expect to find at least some indications that the relic in early Buddhist 
India was thought of as an actual living presence. And we have some evidence 
for this. 

The first piece of evidence that might be brought forward is the old text 
we started with, which is now preserved in the various versions of the Mahdparinir- 
vdna-siltra. Notice that the redactor of the Sanskrit version seems clearly to have 
thought that the Buddha, although dead, was somehow actually present at the 
places where he was formerly known to have been. Notice too that he explicitly 
indicates that a death in physical proximity to that actual presence produces 
specific and positive results, that it, like burial near a Saint or close to Kobo 
Daishi, resulted in “heaven.” In other words, death at Bodh-Gaya and burial ad 
sanctos at Carthage and Koyasan have exactly the same result, although the heaven 
in each case is somewhat differently appointed. In fact, the key concept in this 
old text—only very slightly extended—is probably able to account by itself for 
what is seen in the archaeological record of several Buddhist sacred sites in India. 
The extension would only be from death to deposition of the already dead in close 
physical proximity to that actual presence.'^^ 

However, strictly speaking, the old text is referring only to geographically 
fixed points of former contact with the physical body of the Buddha; Bodh-Gaya, 
Sarnath, and so on. The text says he is present at these places, and yet the 
archaeological pattern appears to indicate burial ad sanctos not just at these sites, 
but also at sites where there is only a bodily relic. This archaeological evidence, 
if we are correct in our interpretation of it, would suggest that, at these sites 
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too, the Buddha was thought to be actually present and alive. There is, again, 
some evidence that would indicate this to be the case. 

One of the earliest Indian inscriptions after Asoka is written on the broken 
lid of a relic casket that came from Shinkot. It records, very laconically, the 
deposition of a relic of the Buddha Sakyamuni in the reign of the Indo-Greek 
king, Menander, who ruled in the second century B.C.E. All are agreed— 
Majumdar, Konow, Sircar, Narain, and Lamotte'^*^—that it said on the rim: 

. . . [on] the I4th day of the month Karttika, the relic of the Blessed One 
Sakyamuni which is endowed with life was established. 
karttikasya {m3sasya} divase 14 pranasametam {s'artram} {bhagavatah sakyamu- 
nehf pratisthapitam.’’^’ 

Similar wording to this also occurs on the inner face of the lid: 

[This is] a relic of the Blessed One Sakyamuni which is endowed with life. 

pranasametam sarTra?n bhagavatah sdkyamuneh. 

What this seems to mean is, of course, what Konow and Lamotte have already 
said: “The relics were looked upon as living entities”; “la relique corporelle 
. . . c’est un etre vivant ‘doue de souffle.’ ” However, neither of these authors 
nored—perhaps because it did not seem germane to their particular poinr—that 
this is the earliest actually datable reference to the relics of the historical Buddha, 
and that, in fact, the conception of the relic as “un etre vivant” is the earliest 
actually attestable conception that we have. 

Other early sources indicate that the physical relics of Sakyamuni were 
endowed with more than just “life” or “breath.” They were “informed,” “par- 
fumee,“saturated,” “pervaded,” “imbued” with just those characteristics that 
defined the living Buddha. Statements to this effect are found in a wide variety 
of sources. The Inscription of Senavarma is a good example. This inscription, 
which dates to the early first century C.E., is “la plus longue des inscriptions 
KharosthT jusqu’ ici connues,” and has proven to be difficult.^' The portion 
which concerns us, however, is clear. Senavarma says in part: 

I establish these relics which are infused with morality, infused with concen¬ 
tration, wisdom, emancipation, and knowledge and vision. 

ima dhadu sila{pari)bhavita samasipranavimutinanadra(s'a)paribhavita . . . 
pratithavemi. 

The list of faculties and qualities given here looks very much as though it may 
have been intended for, or is perhaps a haplography of what the Pali tradition 
calls the five sampadds or “attainments” and, of course, normally only a living 
person can be “infused” with such “attainments.” Yet another KharosthT inscrip- 
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tion, which can be dated more exactly to 25 to 26 C.E., has a similar characteriza¬ 
tion of the relics of Sakyamuni. Here, the relics are said to be silaparibhavida 
sama(s)ipartbhavemtu pranaparibhavida or “infused with morality, infused with 
concentration, infused with wisdom.That is to say, the relics themselves were 
thought to retain—to be “infused with,” impregnated with—the qualities that 
animated and defined the living Buddha. 

Something of the same vocabulary found in these two inscriptions is also 
found in Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita. In fact, both of these inscriptions and Asva- 
ghosa may have been closely contemporaneous. Johnston dates the latter to 
"between 50 B.C. and 100 A.D. with a preference for the first half of the first 
century A.D.”’^ It is not, however, just his date that makes Asvaghosa important 
for us. Both of our inscriptions record the gifts of laymen, although they, or the 
redactors of their inscriptions, had some apparent familiarity with accepted 
Buddhist doctrines.Asvaghosa, on the other hand, was most decidedly a monk, 
an extremely literate and very widely learned monk, and his conception of relics 
is important because of that: they are the conceptions of a monk exceptionally 
well-versed in Buddhist doctrine.In the passage that concerns us, Asvaghosa 
says, for example, that the relics of Sakyamuni, like “the sphere {dhatu) of the 
chief of the gods {Brahma) in heaven at the end of the aeon,” cannot be destroyed 
by the final cosmic conflagration, that these relics “cannot be carried even by 
Visnu’s Garuda,” that “though cool, they burn our minds” {hsil ha yin kyah hdag 
cag rnams kyi yid rnanis sregs). But Asvaghosa also uses less overwrought expres¬ 
sions, like those found in our inscriptions. The relics, he says, are “full of virtue” 
(dge legs gan ba), and “informed {paribhavita?) with universal benevolence {maitri)" 
{byams pas yons su rnam par bsgoms pa)f^ 

There are also other witnesses, at least one of which is hostile. Thsc Astasahasri- 
kaprajnapdramitd is one of the earliest Mahayana texts translated into Chinese, 
and some version of it was very probably contemporaneous with both our inscrip¬ 
tions and Asvaghosa.^^ Like the Suvarnaprabhdsottama, the Buddhabaladhana, the 
Saddharmapundartka, and a number of other, later texts, it is in part preoccupied 
with sometimes sustained arguments intended to devalue—if not altogether 
deny the value—of relics.In fact, it devotes large parts of at least three chapters 
to such arguments. As a part of these arguments, the Astasdhasrikd on two 
occasions concedes that there are good reasons for worshipping relics, and, in so 
doing, uses much the same vocabulary as is found in our two inscriptions and 
in Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita. It is stated quite explicitly that: 

the relics of the Tathagata are worshipped because they are saturated with 
the Perfection of Wisdom. 

api tu khalupunar hhagavams tani tathdgatasarirdniprajhaparamitaparibhavita- 
tvdt pujdm labhyante. 
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The final instance that we might cite here where relics are said to be 
“saturated” or “infused” or “pervaded" with specific qualities comes from the 
Fourth Book of the Milindapanha. a book which Demieville has shown was 
almost certainly added to the Milinda in Ceylon at a date not much earlier than 
the fifth century c.e/’*’ It is, therefore, noteworthy that despite the fact that it 
is separated from the Senavarma Inscription by 500 years, the Milindapanha —as 
Fussman has already pointed out—contains an almost exact verbal parallel to 
that inscription. Here too, the relic is described as “infused with morality, 
concentration, wisdom, emancipation, and the knowledge and vision of emancipa¬ 
tion” {stlasamadhipahnavimuttivimuttindnadassanaparibhdvitam dhdturatanan). 

Each of these passages comes from a distinctly different kind of source, and 
yet they all use exactly the same participle, paribhdvita. in characterizing the 
relics of the Buddha. The same participle is, of course, used elsewhere, and its 
characteristic usages are worth noting. One of the most common usages of the 
term in canonical Pali, oddly enough, has to do with chicken’s eggs. In a 
frequently found simile, eggs are described as “sat on” {adhisayita), “heated ” 
(parisedita), and “pervaded or infused" {paribhdvita) by a hen. It is this that makes 
the eggs “live.” In fact, the point of the simile is that, if this is not done properly, 
the chicks do not live.^’' Apart from this, the term is more usually applied to 
living persons. A particularly interesting usage occurs twice in the Sarva- 
tathdgatddhisthdnasattvdvalokanabuddhaksetrasandarsanavyuha-sutra from Gilgit, 
Here, the negative aparibhdvitakdya, “having an unpervaded or uninvigorated 
body” is twice paired with alpdyuska, “having little life.”^’“ In the Mahdvastu 
[Senart ed., Vol. i, 15,3.12], bodhisattvas. like relics in Asvaghosa, are said to be 
“completely saturated with virtue” {kuialaparibhdvita)\ likewise in Milindapanha 
361 . 23 , those who fulfill the ascetic practices, like the relics in our two inscrip¬ 
tions, are said to be “saturated with the lovely and excellent unparalleled sweet 
perfume of morality” {stlavarapavara-asamasucigandha-paribhdvito hoti). Again like 
relics in Asvaghosa, a bodhisattva is said in the SaddhamiapundarTka [Kern-Nanjio 
ed., 3 .1} to “have his body and mind saturated with benevolence ” {niaitriparibhdvita- 
kdyaiitta). From these and other passages, it seems evident that paribhdiita 
implies “filled or infused with life,” “invigorated,” “strengthened or made strong,” 
“impregnated,” “animated, ” and that, according to our passages, is what relics are. 


The Stupa as a “Legal Person” 

A set of three imprecatory inscriptions on the gateways of Stupa no. I at SancT 
also deserves our attention. The substance of these three inscriptions—which 
are very much alike and which are as early as at least the first century B.C.E.— is 
fully expressed in the following passage from the inscription on the West 
Gateway: 
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He who dismantles, or causes to be dismantled, the stone work from this 
Kakanava [i.e., the old name for the Stitpa at SancT}, or causes it to be 
transferred to another house of the teacher, he shall go to the [same terrible} 
state as those who commit the five sins that have immediate retribution. 

pac-anatariya-kdrakdna gati{m} gacheya yo ito kdkandvdto selakame upd{deya} 
upddid}peya vd anam vd dcariyakulam samkdmeyd. . . 

There are two points that should be noted here. First, the Stitpa or reliquary at 
SancT appears to be implicitly classified as an dcariya-kula. a “house of the teacher” 
[i.e., the Buddha]. Biihler long ago suggested that this is a comparable expression, 
a parallel expression, to the common Indian term for a temple, devakula. “a 
house of the deva." But if this is the case, we know that devakula was taken 
quite literally, that is, it was the place where the deva lived, where he was actually 
and powerfully present, and it is rather unlikely that an dcariya-kula would have 
been conceived of any differently.'’"* 

The second point to be noted here is that these inscriptions indicate that a 
set of important ideas known only from later literary sources was already opera¬ 
tional at SancT in the first century b.c.e. In a very useful study of the material 
found in the various monastic codes {vinayas) dealing with “la construction et 
le culte des stupas" Bareau noted that “comme toute personne, le stitpa a le droit 
de possession . . . et ce droit doit etre protege.” He goes on to say, for example: 

Les Sarvastivadin parlent aussi des biens inepuisables du stitpa, qui sont 
inalienables. Les biens qui sont donnes en offrande au stitpa ne peuvent etre 
utilises a d’autres fins. On ne doit pas les melanger avec les biens de la 
Communaute des quaere directions, ni avec les biens consistant en nourri- 
ture, ni avec les biens a partager.'’^ 

From these same texts, it is clear that the property belonging to the stitpa or 

reliquary included real property such as land in the form of gardens with 

productive fruit and flowering trees and ponds. 

What Bareau did not note was that “le droit de possession” of the stitpa was 

referred to and elaborated in sources other than the Vinayas. These other sources 

are important for two reasons: first, they are still later than the Vinayas and, 

therefore, indicate the long continuity of these ideas; second, at least some of 

these sources must be considered, again, as hostile witnesses since they are 

Mahayana Sutras, the majority of which perhaps are at best ambivalent in regard 

to the value of relics and stupas, if they are not explicitly engaged in actually 

devaluing them.'*'’ The number of these references in Mahayana literature is also 

impressive. Edgerton, under the term staupika, cites two passages from the 
/■ 

Siksdsamuccaya, two from the Bodhisattvabhitmi, and one each from the Rdstrapdla 
and Ganciavyitha.^^^ However, there are at least four more in the Siksd and two 
also now available in the Updlipariprcchd.^'^ 
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The strength of the ideas concerning the stupa's rights of ownership is clear 
from a long passage from the Ratnarasi-sutra quoted in the Stksa (56.9). The 
substance of this passage is this: although funds of the local order—if there is 
a surplus and unanimous agreement—can be used to make up a deficit in the 
ecumenical order (normally such funds must be kept strictly separated), funds 
belonging to the stilpa, even if there is an excess, must never be handed over to 
either the local or ecumenical order (yadi punah kasyapa kiyad hahur api staupiko 
Idbho hhavet / sa vaiydvrjyakarma na samghe na catiirdisasanighe upanamayitavyah). 
The text, in fact, goes so far as to say that “a robe (or piece of cloth) given to 
the stupa must be allowed to go to ruin on the stupa through the wind and sun 
and rain,” that such a robe cannot be exchanged for a sum of money, and that 
nothing that belongs to a stilpa can have a commercial price set on it {yac 
ca stupe cTvaram nirydtitam bhavati tat tatrawa tathagataeaitye vatdtapavrstibh 'ih 
pariksayam gacchatu / na punah staupikam cTvaram hiranyamillyena parivartayitavyani / 
na hi staupikasya kas'eid argho)f^'^ The reason given for this is of some interest: 
"Whatever belongs to a stilpa, even if it is only a single fringe that is given . . . 
that itself is a sacred object for the world together with its gods” (yd staupikd 
antasa ekadasdpi . . . nirydtitd bhavati / sd sadevakasya lokasya eaityam). That is to 
say, an object given to a stilpa becomes itself a sacred object (caitya). However, 
we know that there is only one way for objects to become sacred in a Buddhist 
context: they must be owned or used by a sacred person. In fact, the Chinese 
version of the above passage translates staupika or “belonging to the stilpa" by 
characters which mean “belonging to the Buddha." *’ 

We should also notice that some of these Mahayana texts—exactly like the 
gateway inscriptions at SancT—explicitly associate or equate taking property 
belonging to the stupa with “the five acts with immediate retribution”; for 
example, this is true of the Akdsagarbha-siltra and the Vpdliparipnxhdd^ This, if 
nothing else, indicates the extremely serious nature of such an act, as these five 
acts are the most serious offenses known to the Indian Buddhist tradition. 
However, the association of theft or destruction of property belonging to a stilpa 
with this set of five offenses is probably more than just a way of indicating its 
terrible seriousness. “The five acts with immediate retribution" are: taking the 
life of one’s mother; taking the life of one’s father; taking the life of an arhat: 
causing a division within the Satigha; and wounding or causing physical harm 
to a Buddha. Four of the five, then, have to do with seriously harming living 
persons of rank. That harm done to a stilpa or reliquary is explicitly equated 
with acts of this kind would suggest, again, that the stilpa was cognitively 
classified as a “living person of rank.” If this were not the case, it would be 
difficult to understand the extreme seriousness with which such harm was viewed. 

In noting that the stilpa or reliquary “comme route personne” had the right 
to, and did in fact, possess personal real property, and in noting that the ideas 
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surrounding this right were both old and markedly tenacious, it is of some 
interest to point out that we find ourselves again in front of a phenomenon 
noted elsewhere. In discussing the “Thefts of Relics in the Central Middle Ages,” 
Geary repeatedly insists that “in a very basic sense, men in the Central Middle 
Ages perceived relics as being alive . . . relics were actually the saints themselves, 
continuing to live among men.” One body of evidence he uses to establish this 
view parallels exactly at least a part of what we have just seen in regard to the 
Buddhist stupa. He says, “Relics even had legal rights; they received gifts and 
offerings made specifically to them and owned churches and monasteries, which 
were technically the property of the saints who lay in their crypts.” ’ 


The Functional Equivalence of the Relic and the Living Buddha 

If Buddhist reliquaries and the relics they contained were legal persons, that is 
to say, if they had and exercised the rights of living persons, and if harm done 
to them was explicitly equated with harm done to living persons of rank, then 
the reverse of the second equation in particular should also hold: honor or worship 
done to them should be explicitly equated with honor or worship done to living 
persons. And so it is. An instance of exactly this equation is found, for example, 
in a text now preserved in the Gilgit Mulasarvastivadin-vinaya. which has the 
appearance of being very old. This text, in fact, seems to reflect a period prior 
to the development of the monumental stupa when relics were simply buried in 
the ground at specific places. 

The text says the Buddha in company with Ananda went to a place called 
Toyika. When he arrived there, there was a brahmin plowing his field. This 
gentleman saw the Buddha and said to himself, “If I approach the Blessed One 
Gautama and pay honor to him, my work will suffer; but if I do not approach 
him and pay honor to him, my merit will suffer. What can I do to avoid both 
a loss of work and a loss of merit?” He decided—being a clever brahmin —to 
remain where he was, but to pay honor to Gautama from a distance, which he 
did still—as the text pointedly notes—holding his goad. Gautama, of course, 
was not terribly impressed with this expedient—the text calls it an upaya —and 
he said, in part, to Ananda; 

‘Mistaken, Ananda, is this brahmin. Had he approached this spot then 
when he did honor here, he would himself have known “on this spot the 
undisturbed mass of relics of the Perfect Buddha Kasyapa is present.” Had 
he approached I would have been honored by him, indeed honor would 
have been done by him to two Perfect Buddhas. Why is that? Because, 
Ananda, at this spot the undisturbed mass of relics of the Perfect Buddha 
Kasyapa is present.’ 
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ksuna anancla esa brahmanah / {anenopakramyasmin prades'e abhivadane 
krte} sati pratyatrnam jfianadarsanatn pravartale / etasmin prades'e kasyapasya 
samyaksambuddhasyavikopito 'sthisamghatas tisthatlti I aham 
anempakramya vandito bhaveyam / evarn anena dvabhyarn 
samyaksambuddhabhyarn vandand krta bhavet / tatkasya hetoh / asrninn ananda 
prades'e kasyapasya samyaksambuddhasyavikopito 'sthisamghatas tisthati / ’ 

The implications here are that there is no distinction between a living Buddha 
and a collection of relics—both make the sacred person equally present as an 
object of worship, and the presence of either makes available the same opportunity 
to make merit. In case his reader missed the point, the redactor of the text adds 
a set of verses that make it explicit in slightly different terms: 

He who would worship a living (Buddha), and he who would worship one 
who has entered final nin>dm, having made their minds equally devout— 
between them there is no distinction of merit. 

tisjhantam pujayed yas ca yas' capi parininrtam / samam cittam prasadyeha ndsti 
punyaviksata / 78.8. 

That such ideas were both common and durable would seem to be suggested 
by the fact that this same verse, or close variants of it, occurs in what Waldschmidt 
calls a “sondertext” of the Sanskrit Mahaparmirvana-sutra, in the Caityapradak- 
siria-gdthd manuscripts of which have been found at Gilgit, in the “Schenkungsfor- 
mular" manuscript from Turkistan published by Liiders, and in the Khotanese 
text of the Pradaksjna-siltra. ’’ Yet another version of this verse has come down 
to us in the work of the learned Monk Asvaghosa; 

The learned should know the qualities of the Buddha, and that if one 
worships with similar devotion the Seer when he is present, or if one 
worships his relic after he has entered final Nirvana, the result is the same. 

draft sron bzugs ba la ni mchod pa sbyafi nas sam / yons su mya nan 'das pa'i 
gduri la phyag byas nas I yid kyi dan ha mnarn na 'bras bu mnan pa ste / sans 
rgyas yon tan rnarns ni mkhas rnarns ses par mdzod 

Notice that all of these texts emphasize that the individual is to "make his mind 
equally devout" in regard to the actual presence and the relic {samarn cittani 
prasadya: same cittaprasdde hi; sems dge ba ni mtshuns 'gyur na; yid kyi dan ba mnarn 
na; etc.). That is to say, one is to adopt the same frame of mind toward the relic 
as is adopted in regard to the living presence. For the believer they are to 
be taken as the same. They have the same function. They make possible the 
same result. 

It is interesting too to note that one of the clearest expressions of these 
ideas is to be found in the Mahavamsa, the fifth century Pali chronicle of 
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Buddhism in Sri Lanka written by the Monk Mahanama. The passage concerned 
is supposed to be the record of a conversation which took place in the third 
century B.c.E. between the Monk Mahinda, who is credited with the conversion 
of Sri Lanka, and the reigning Sri Lankan king, Devanarnpiyatissa. Mahinda, 
who according to the Dtpavamsa is on the verge of leaving Sri Lanka, complains 
to the king: “For a long time O King, we have not seen the Perfect Buddha, 
the Teacher. We have lived without a Master. There is nothing here for us to 
worship”; to which the king replies: “But, sir, did you not tell me that the 
Perfect Buddha has entered nirvana?” The Monk Mahinda answers—and his 
answer perfectly condenses much of our discussion—“when the relics are seen 
[or: are present}, the Buddha is seen [or: is present]” {ciradittho hi samhuddho 
satthd no manujadhipa / andthavdsam vasimha natthi no pujiyam idha // bhdsittha 
nanu bhante me: sanibuddho nibbuto iti / dha dhdtusu ditthesu dittho hoti jino iti). The 
king, of course, promises to build a stupa, and Mahinda appoints another monk 
to fly to India to procure relics. 

The Public Value Placed on Relics 

Before our findings up to this point are summarized, it is worth looking briefly 
at one final piece of evidence, not because it provides further indications that 
the relic was thought of as a living presence—that, I think, is already sufficiently 
clear—but because it is an early piece of evidence for what we might call, in 
the absence of a better term, the communal or public value placed on relics. 
The evidence in question is an old tradition concerning what has come to be 
called the War of the Relics. Already in the oldest surviving Buddhist art—at 
SancT, Bharhut, AmaravatT, and in Gandhara—we have illustrations of this 
episode,^^ although the narrative details are now known only from later texts. 
After the cremation of the Buddha, the Mallas of Kusinara “surrounded the 
bones of the Exalted One in their council hall with a lattice work of spears, and 
with a rampart of bows.” Seven other groups representing distinct and apparently 
competing political entities also came, however, armed for war to claim a share 
of the relics. They were initially refused. Interestingly enough, imminent conflict 
was avoided only by the intervention of a brahmin who pointed out the incongru¬ 
ency of waging war over the remains of one who was a teacher of forbearance 
{khantivdda)f'^ 

We might note that this old tradition, however the details might fall, 
forcefully articulates in the strongest possible contemporary political idiom the 
extreme value placed on these remains. Bareau has noted: 

Qu’elle [this tradition] raconte un fait historique ou qu’elle soit pure 

legende, peu importe ici, I’essentiel pour notre propos est que . . . les fideles, 

dont les hagiographes refletent I’esprit, ont cru a la realite de cet episode, 
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ont regarde comme parfaitemenr vraisemblable que la devotion de leurs 
predecesseurs ait pousse ces derniers a se disputer les restes corporels du 
bienheureux, les armes a la main. Cela prouve qu’au temps ou la premiere 
version de ce recit fut composee, les fideles trouvaienr normal et meme 
edifiant un tel exces de zele . . 

And, but for one small detail, Bareau’s remarks are very much to the point: 
unless he wants to assert that it was written by a layman—and I doubt that he 
would—“la premiere version de ce recit,” or any other for that matter, can tell 
us nothing directly about some hypothetical and generalized “fideles.” What it 
can and does prove, however, is what “les hagiographes” who composed it—almost 
certainly monks—“trouvaient normal et meme edifiant.” This, of course, is a 
very different matter. 


Conclusions 

Several different kinds of data have been presented here. There are the archaeologi¬ 
cal data that show a seemingly characteristic, repeatedly encountered configura¬ 
tion of material remains at Buddhist sacred sites. This configuration consists of 
a central structure marking either a spot known to have been formerly in direct 
contact with the physical body of the Buddha, or housing an actual part of that 
physical body. Around this centtal structure are crowded in increasing disarray 
large numbers of smaller structures, a considerable number of which contain 
anonymous mortuary deposits—bone and ash—or other objects known to be 
associated with mortuary practices. These mortuary deposits have been purposely 
brought and placed here at different times. They do not form a parr of an original 
or ordered plan. 

In addition, an old literary tradition exists that indicates that the Buddha 
was thought to be actually present at certain spots with which he was known 
to have had direct physical contact. There is also a whole series of epigraphical 
and literary documents that prove that the physical relic of the Buddha was 
thought to be possessed of “life” or "breath,” and to be impregnated with the 
characteristics that defined and animated the living Buddha, that show that the 
relic or the reliquary that contained it had and exercised the right to own personal 
property—that it was legally a person—and chat it was cognitively classified 
with living persons of rank. Some of these literary documents, at least one of 
which is very old, also establish that the presence of the relic was thought to 
be the same thing as the presence of the actual Buddha, that the two were 
religiously the same, and that the same behavior was required in regard to both. 

This, in turn, means that the central structures at both types of Buddhist 
sacred sites contained or located the actual living presence of the Buddha, and 
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it was this presence that drew to it the secondary mortuary deposits and a host 
of subsidiary structures. 

Another part of the same old literary tradition proves that it was thought 
that a death in the presence of the Buddha resulted in rebirth in heaven. In 
addition, there are the parallels in conception and mortuary practice in the 
Roman cities of Spain and Africa and on Mount Koyasan. 

We have, it would seem, reason to believe that Indian Buddhists also 
practiced and believed in some form of what in the Latin West was called depositio 
ad sanctos, and that—regardless of what some canonical texts might occasionally 
suggest and what some scholastic texts definitely state—the Buddha was and 
continued to be an actual living presence in the midst of the Buddhist community. 


Notes 


I would like to thank my colleagues Gerard Fussman and Patrick Olivelle for 
their helpful comments on different drafts of this paper. 

1. There have been other attempts to draw archaeological and art historical sources 
into the mainstream of Buddhist Studies, most notably those of P. Mus. See the bibliogra¬ 
phy in G. Morechand, “Paul Mus (1902-1969),’’ BEFEO 57 (1970) 25-42, but note 
that Mus’ Barabudur. Esquisse d'une histoire du houddhisnie fondk sur la critique archecdogique 
des textes (Hanoi: 1935), deux tomes, has since been reprinted by Arno Press (New York: 
1978), both volumes in one. There are, however, some very real problems with Mus’ 
work. He ignored Indian epigraphy—which is surprising in light of the work he did 
in Indo—China—and he was very little concerned with chronology. He also used textual 
material very indiscriminately, citing texts of widely different periods and widely different 
provenances without ever asking if this material could ever have been known to any 
actual Buddhist in the premodern period. In religious studies, generally, the last published 
work of S. G. F. Brandon was also clearly moving in the direction of what I would call 
the Archaeology of Religions; see Brandon’s Man and God in Art and Ritual. A Study oj 
Iconography, Architecture and Ritual Action as Primary Evidence of Religious Belief and Practice 
(New York: 1975). 

2. The category “the very special dead” is, of course, borrowed from Peter Brown, 
The Cult of the Saints. Its Rise and Function in Latin Christianity (Chicago: 1981) 69ff 
Although he applied it to Christian saints as a whole, I will here be almost exclusively 
concerned not with Buddhist “saints” as a group, but with the historical Buddha Sakya- 
muni. This is not to say that there was not a “cult of the saints” or other “very special 
dead” in Indian Buddhism. There is both epigraphical and archaeological evidence that 
indicates otherwise, but a discussion of this material must await another time. [See G. 
Schopen, “An Old Inscription from Amaravatl,” Ch. IX below.} 

3. J. Bloch, Les inscriptions d’Asoka (Paris: 1950). The Prakrit cited here and below 
all comes from Bloch’s edition. The two inscriptions in question are from Rummindei 
(Paderia), 157, and Nigall Sagar (Nigliva), 158. Unlike the bulk of the Asokan material, 
these two inscriptions are not edicts. They, at least together with the Barabar Inscription, 
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constitute the earliest surviving Indian donative inscriptions. Whether or not the Asokan 
material establishes that Bodh-Gaya was an established sacred site at the time of Asoka 
depends very much on how one interprets the word savibodhi in the 8th Rock Edict. 
Since A. L. Basham reopened the question, it has yet to be resolved; see “Sarnbodhi in 
Asoka’s 8th Rock Edict,’’y/AfiS 2 (1979) 81-83. Therefore, this is not taken into account 
here, although my own position is much closer to the one most recently expressed by 
R. Lingat, “Encore aydya sambodhim a propos de I’inscription greco-aram&nne d’Asoka," 
jA (1967) 195-198. 

4. On the Past Buddhas, see J. Ph. Vogel, “The Past Buddhas and Kasyapa in 
Indian Art and Epigraphy,” Asiatka Festschrtft Friedrich Weller (Leipzig; 1954) 808-816; 
R. Gombrich, “The Significance of Former Buddhas in the Theravadin Tradition,” Buddhist 
Studies in Honour oj Walpola Rahula, ed. S. Balasooriya et al. (London: 1980) 62-72; A. 
Vergati, “Le culte et I’iconographie du buddha clTpankara dans la vallee de Kathmandou,” 
Arts usiatiques 37 (1982) 22-27. 

5. See, tor example, Bloch, Les inscriptions dAsoka, 49, 157, nn. 2 and 4. Note 
that Asoka here uses the absolutive form of d\/gam to describe his coming to Lummini, 
and, according to Bloch's index, this root is used only here and in the related NigalT 
Sagar inscription. Both the Sanskrit and Pali versions of our passage also use forms of 
d\/gum. Note too that while neither of the two instances of the hidu statement in Asoka 
corresponds with the Pali, the second, hida bhagavam jdte, corresponds exactly with the 
Sanskrit iha hhagavdn jdtah. 

6. I here refer to, and cite throughout, the Sanskrit version of the Muhdparintrt’dna- 
Sutru edited by E. Waldschmidt {Das Mahaparinindnastitra, Teil I, II, III, Abh. DAW 
Berlin, Kl. f. Spr., Lit. u. Kunst, Jg. 1949, No. 1; Jg. 1950, No. 2 und Jg. 1950, No. 
3 [Berlin: 1950, 1951, 1951]; I cite the text according to Waldschmidt’s paragraph 
numbers). Since the Sanskrit text is based primarily on the Turfan materials, this means 
that we have actual manuscripts for it that are centuries earlier than anything we have 
for the Pali text, and, in this sense at least, its readings are the earliest actually attestable 
readings that we have for the text in an Indian language. On the Turfan manuscript 
material, see L. Sander, Paldographisches zu den Sanskrithandschriften der Berliner Turjan- 
sammlttng, Verzeichnis derOrientalischen Handschriften in Deutschland, Supplementband 
8 (Wiesbaden: 1968). For Pali manuscripts, see H. Smith, Saddantti. La gramtnaire palte 
d'aggavamsa (Lund: 1928) v; O. von Hiniiber, “On the Tradition of Pali Texts in India, 
Ceylon and Burma," Buddhism in Ceylon and Studies on Religious Syncretism in Buddhist 
Countries, Abh. d. Akad. d. Wiss. in Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. Kl. Dritte Folge. Nr. 108, 
ed. H. Bechert (Gottingen: 1978) 48: "The big gap between the first redaction of our 
Pali canon and the basis of the texts as we have them today, becomes evident at once, 
if we bear in mind that there is no manuscript older than about 400 years, with the 
only exception, as far as 1 know, of a tenth century Vinaya-fragmenr in Pali found in 
Nepal.” [See O. von Hiniiber, The Oldest Pali Manuscript. Four Folios of the Vinaya Pitaka 
from the National Archives, Kathmandu, Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, 
Mainz, Abhandlungen der Geistes- und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, Jahrgang 1991, 
Nr, 6 (Stuttgart: 1991).] More recently, von Hiniiber has said “that most of the surviving 
manuscript material [for the Pali canon] is hardly older than the late 18th century.” He 
also refers to “an extremely old manuscript dated as early as A.D. 1412,” and adds "if 
this date is correct, this would be the oldest dated Pali manuscript known so far” in 
“Pali Manuscripts of Canonical Texts From North Thailand—A Preliminary Report," 
Journal of the Siam Society 71 (1983) 78. Note too that, in terms of Pali literature, a 
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slightly shorter version of the Mahaparinibbana passage on pilgrimage also occurs at 
Anguttara, ii, 120. In light of these passages, it is difficult to understand what A. Bharati 
meant when he said, “Although pilgrimage figures importantly in the religions of India, 
it never had any canonical status in non-tantric traditions” (The Tantric Tradition [London; 
1965} 85). 

7. Waldschmidt’s aiiusmararitya appears to be reconstructed on the basis of Tibetan 
rjes su dran par 'gyur bar bya. In fact, in neither of the two manuscript fragments for 41.5 
has the actual reading been preserved. But in the restatement of 41.5 that occurs in 
41.10, the one manuscript in which the actual reading has been preserved has quite 
clearly ahhigamanJya: see Teil I, 43, 113.2. Note that this passage of the PAabaparinirvana- 
Sutra has been reedited by F. Edgerton in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Reader (New Haven: 
1953) 34-35; cf. n. 14 below. 

8. For the range of meanings of samvejantya. "to be powerfully experienced," see 
A. K. Coomaraswamy, "Samvega: Aesthetic Shock,” HJAS 1 (1943) 174-179, repr. in 
Coomarasivamy 1. Selected Papers. Traditional Art and Symhalism. ed. R. Lipsey (Princeton; 
1977) 179—185. He translates sanivejanTya from our passages of the Alahdparinibbana- 
sutta as “should be deeply moved.” For an interesting use of vegalpravega in early Mahayana 
sutra literature, see Vajracchedika Prajnaparamitd (Conze ed.) 14A: atha khalr dyusmdn 
subhutir dhatTtiavegenas'runi [the Gilgit text has -p^avegend-'\ prdmuhcat. etc. 

9. J. Gonda has clearly demonstrated the antiquity of many of the ideas that most 
secondary literature associates only with the much later "classical” hhakti conception of 
darsan in Eye and Gaze in the Veda, Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie 
van Wetenschappen, Afd. LetterKunds. Nieuwe Reeks-Deel 75 (Amsterdam; 1970). On 
darsan generally, see the fine little book by D. L. Eck, Darsan. Seeing the Divine Image in 
India (Chambersburg: 1981). In light of the pervasiveness and age of these Indian ideas 
about “seeing” and what it entails. It would appear that many of our translations, at the 
very least, miss the nuance and may, in fact, miss the whole point. The exhortation that 
Ananda was directed by the Buddha to deliver to the Mallas is a good example. Ananda 
was told to go and tell the Mallas that the Buddha would enter parinibbana during the 
last watch of that night, and he was supposed to say to them: abhikkhamatha . . . 
abhikkhamatha . . . nid paccbd vippatisdrino ahuvattha: amhdkan ca no gdrnakkhette tathdgatassa 
parinibhanarn ahosi, na rnayarn labhimhd pacchime kale tathagatam dassanaydti, which Rhys 
Davids translates as: “Be favourable ... be favourable. Give no occasion to reproach 
yourselves hereafter, saying: ‘In our own village did the death of our Tathagata take 
place, and we took not the opportunity of visiting the Tathagata in his last hours’ ”; see 
T. W. and C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Pt. II (London: 1910) 162. 
The Rhys Davids’ translation is, of course, not really wrong, but unless the reader has 
the etymology of the English word clearly in mind, to translate dassana by “visit,” from 
Latin, vtsere “to go to see,” videre, visum “to see,” is at best terribly flat. In a culture 
where “casting one’s eyes upon a person and touching him were related activities” (Gonda, 
19), where there was strong “belief in the beneficial results of visual contact” (46), and 
where there were large numbers of old “ritual texts prescribing a conscious and directed 
look by which the spectator was . . . believed to benefit, or ritual acts performed to 
derive some advantage from looking on a mighty being ... to participate in its nature 
or essence, to be purified or raised to a higher level of existence by being vis-a-vis with 
such a man” (55)—in such a culture, to go to “see” a man, especially an exceptionally 
holy man, clearly involves much more than a “visit. ” In fact, the Upavana Incident in 
the Mahdparinihhana-sutta makes it absolutely clear that, for this text, the important 
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aspect clauana was direct visual contact and that such contact was very highly valued. 
In this remarkable incident, the Buddha is lying on his deathbed and the Monk Upavana 
is standing in front of him fanning him. But then the Buddha “spoke harshly" to Upavana 
{apasaclm —a very strong verb and an action very uncharacteristic of the textual Buddha), 
saying "Get away, Monk! Don’t stand in front of me!" (apehi bhtkkhn mii me pi/rato atthasfti). 
Ananda is puzzled (shocked, cf. Skt. 35.4) and asks about the Buddha’s behavior. The 
latter calmly explains that the JeiiJS from all the ten directions have come together to gaze 
upon/behold/see him {devatd sannipatita tathapatam dciisanaya), but they are “grumbling " 
(njjhdyanti), saying ‘we have come from great distances to gaze upon/etc. the Tathagata 
. . . but this eminent Monk standing in front of the Blessed One is preventing it and 
we do not get to gaze on the Tathagata in his final moments” {ua mayam lahhama paahime 
kale tathdgatam dassandyati). Clearly, here again the devas did not come simply ‘to visit,’ 
and, in fact, here Rhys Davids was almost forced to translate dassana as 'behold. ' It is 
also worth noting that there is Buddhist evidence for other aspects of the conception of 
darsan usually associated with mediaeval hhakti which is, relatively speaking, much earlier. 
Both Coomaraswamy (Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, 2nd ed. [New York: 1956} 70-75) and 
Gombrich (“The Consecration of a Buddhist Image," I'he Journal of Asian Studies 26 
[1966] 23-36) have pointed out that Buddhaghosa, already in the fifth century c E,, 
refers to the ritual empowerment of an image by painting in its eyes, and there is a clear 
allusion to the same idea in the Ratnagunasamcayagdthd (Yuyama ed.) VII.2 chat is almost 
certainly several centuries earlier than Buddhaghosa. 

10. A. Cunningham, Mahahodhi or the Great Buddhist Temple under the Bodhi Tree 

at Buddha-Gaya (London; 1892) 82—83; B. M. Barua, “Old Buddhist Shrines at 
Bodh-Gaya,” 6 (1930) 30-31. There may, in fact, have been several more 

inscriptions of roughly the same period that refer to darsan. but it is not possible 
CO be sure from Cunningham's presentation. He says that in Slabs F and G, “The 
pilgrim offers his adoration to Mahabodhi, for the benefit of his father and mother, ” 
bur he does not give the actual reading of the inscriptions. Since, however, he 
translates . . . jina dasakena sri man mahabodhi hhanddraka darsana kritam yadatra 
punyarn tad hhaiati mdtapittri purvaga ... as “ ... Jina Dasaka . . . adoration was 
made at the Temple of Sri-man Mahabodhi, for the benefit of his father and mother, 

etc. ” (83), it is possible that F and G also had this same reading; see Barua for a 

much better reading of Slabs F and G. 

11. In H. Liiders, A List of Brahmi Inscriptions from the Earliest Times to about A.D. 

400 with the Exception of Those of As'oka, Appendix to El 10 (Calcutta: 1912) no. 1223, 
a gift made by “The Elder (thera), the Chaitya worshipper (Chetiyavamdaka) bhayamta 
(hhadanta) Budhi”; no. 1263, a gift made by "Papin (Papin), brother of bhayamta ihhadanta) 
Budhi (Buddhi), the Chaitya worshipper (Chetiavadaka)." As both of these inscriptions 
come from AmaravatT and are roughly contemporaneous, there is a good chance that the 
monk named Budhi referred to in both is the same person. But if this is true, there is 
an equally good chance that the Monk Budhi who is called a cetiyavandaka in these two 
inscriptions is the same Monk Budhi who is called a mahavinayadhara. “a great preserver/ 
knower of the Vinaya,” in two other contemporaneous AmaravatT inscriptions found in 
Luders, no. 1270, and in H. Sarkar, “Some Early Inscriptions in the AmaravatT Museum, ” 
JAIH 4 (1970-1971) 9, no. 63, and a dhamakathika, "a preacher of Dharma,” in a third 
inscription in Luders, no. 1267. This would seem to indicate that some, at least, of the 
“honorers of shrines” were the acknowledged transmitters of Buddhist doctrine and 
monastic rules and monks of considerable standing. 
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12. In the Pali canon, in the Aranavibhangasutta {Majjhima. iii, 237), the Monk Su- 
bhuti is called a. kulaputta: in the Dhatuvihhanga-sutta {Majjhima, iii, 2.38-247), the Monk 
Pukkasati is repeatedly referred to as a kulaputta; in a recurring "arhat formula," kulaputtas 
are the ones said to properly go forth from the house to the houseless state (Anguttara, i, 
282; Dtgha, ii, 1 53; etc.); etc. In very early Mahayana sutra literature, it is clear that not 
only did the title kulaputra apply both to monks and laymen, but it was also a title that 
could be applied to followers of both what we usually call the Mahayana and the Hlnayana. 
In the Pratyutpannahuddhasammukhavasthitasamadhisulra, hyati chub sems dpa' khyim pa 'ami 
rah tu byun ha. “both householder and renunciant bodhisattvas," are equated with rigs kyi 
hu 'am rigs kyi hu mo. “sons and daughters of good family"; see P. M. Harrison, The Tibetan 
Text of the Pratyutpatmahuddhasammukhavasthitasamadhisutra (Tokyo; 1978) 7B; see also 8G, 
where kulaputras who seek arhatship are referred to; 9E, which refers to kulaputras who are 
“adherents of the Sravakayana"\ etc. Likewise, in the equally early Aksobhyatathagatasya- 
vyilha, we find byah chub sems dpa'i theg pa pa dan nan thos kyi theg pa pa'i rigs kyi hu 'amirigs 
kyi hu mo gan dag khy'im gyi gnas nas hes par hyuti zin rah tu by in) bar gyur pa dag . . . Peking, 
22, 132-5-4; cf. 1.37-1-2, 154-4-6, 156-1-7, 2-3, 3-1, etc. On this important but until 
recently little studied text, see now J. Dantinne, La splendeur de I'inehranlahle (Aksohhyary- 
ilha). T. 1 (Louvain-la-neuve: 1983). For a much later occurrence, see Suv 'ikrantav 'ikrami- 
paripncha (Hikata ed.) 64.14. 

1.3. See Barua’s “Old Buddhist Shrines at Bodh-Gaya,” 6lf, esp. 20, and his “A 
Bodh-Gaya Image Inscription," IHQ 9 (1933) 4l6—419- A Kushan inscription records 
the gift of a monk who is called a dhamiakathika. "preacher of Dharma." and who is 
associated with a vinayadhara. a “preserver/transmitter of the Vinaya”; see J. F. Fleet, 
Inscriptions of the Parly Gupta Kings and Their Successors. Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 
Vol. Ill (Calcutta: 1888) nos. 71, 72, 76. 

14. A. Wayman translates the Sanskrit atrantara ye kecit prasannacitta mamantike 
kalam karisyanti, etc., as “among these places, whoever with pure thought will die in my 
presence, all those belong to heaven (svarga). whoever are with remainder" in “Buddhism," 
Historia Religionum. Handbook for the History of Religions. Vol. II, ed. C. J. Bleeker and G. 
Widengren (Leiden: 1971) 401, taking kalam karisyanti as that which takes place maman¬ 
tike and not prasannacitta. This is worth noting because the Tibetan translation appears 
to do just the opposite: kha cig ha la sems dad pas dus byas pa (v. 1. te) de thains cad mtho 
ris su ‘gro’o / kha cig ni phuh po lhag ma dan bcas par ro, “Some with devout thoughts in 
regard to me die, they all go to heaven. Some are possessed with a substtatum (i.e., still 
have karma to wotk out).” But the Tibetan is either translating a Sanskrit text that 
differs from the one we have, or it is only a very loose rendering. It has nothing 
corresponding to atrantara, and it suggests a text that K&d: ye kecin mamantikepra.sannacittah 
kalam karisjanti. The genitive -F antike can of course mean “in regard to,” but Edgerton’s 
examples in BHSD, 40, make it clear that the genitive + antike is always followed by and 
never preceded by the action concerned: daridrapurusas tasya grhapater ant'ike pitrsamjham 
utpadayet. SP 107.4; devanam . . . antike cittani pradusayitia. Mv i 30.9; etc. This is the 
construction regardless of the sense in which antike is used, and this makes it difficult 
to see in mamantike kalam karisyanti anything but “those who will die in my presence." 
To say “those who will die in regard to/in reference to me” makes no sense. It is possible, 
however, that the Tibetan translation did not result from the fact that it was based on 
a different original, nor from a misunderstanding. It may represent an intentional alter¬ 
ation of the text. Notice that the Tibetan corresponding to 41.9, as well as—if not more 
so than—that corresponding to 41.14 {kha cig ni ha la sems dad pas dus hyas pa [v. 1. /e] 
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de thams cad mtho ris su 'gro'o / kha ag ni phun po I hag ma dan bcas par ro / ji Itar mhon du 
'gro bar bya ba de bar rjes su dran par bya’o) looks very much like an attempt to retain 
the benefit of rebirth in heaven while no longer requiring an actual pilgrimage. The 
Tibetan appears to want to make a mental pilgrimage equal to the actual pilgrimage, or 
at least to make the former an option. Notice that its ji bar mhon du ‘gro bar bya ba de 
bar rjes su dran par bya’o is clearly an addition. There is nothing corresponding to it in 
either Sanskrit or Pali and, while we do not actually have manuscript readings for the 
Sanskrit of 41.5, where the Pali has dassantyani samvejanTyani, i.e., a reference to direct 
visual contact, the Tibetan has rjes su dran par ‘gyur bar bya’o — anusmaraniya, meaning 
“mental recalling" or “visualization." When we do have an actual manuscript reading 
for the Sanskrit, as in 41.10, it is abhigamaniya. The substitution or option that the 
Tibetan translation appears to be introducing is also clearly visible in the Chinese version 
of the text translated by Waldschmidt: "Wenn man an diesen vier Platzen entweder 
personlich seine Verehrung bezeigt oder (ihnen) aus der Feme seine Achtung ubermittelt, 
sehnsuchtsvoll und aufrichrig reinen Glauben entstehen lasst und bestandig die Gedanken 
daran heftet, wird man nach Lebensende Geburt im Himmel erlangen." Here too, one 
can either go in fierson to the four places or call them to mind from afar; cf A. Bareau, 
Recherches sur la biographic du Buddha dans les sutrapitaka et les vinayapitaka anciens: U Ij;s 
derniers mois, le parinirt’ana et les Junerailles, T. 11 (Paris: 1971) 29—32. Bareau, however, 
takes Waldschmidt’s reconstructed anusmaraniya at 41.5 without comment, and this 
affects some of what he says. All of this would seem to suggest that, as long as the 
text remained in India, the original readings like dassanlya, samvejanTya, and probably 
abhigamaniya —all of which required actual pilgrimage—were not a problem, but that 
when the texts moved outside of India—where actual pilgrimage would have been 
extremely difficult—new readings, like anusmarartlya. and new options, like visualization 
“aus der Feme," had to be introduced into the text. It is in this light, I think, that the 
Tibetan translation and some of the Chinese translations of our passage are to be viewed. 
There were, of course, other ways of dealing with the problem of actual pilgrimage. See, 
for example, the interesting paper by A. B. Griswold, “The Holy Land Transported: 
Replicas of the Mahabodhi Shrine in Siam and Elsewhere," Paranavitana Felicitation 
Volume, ed. N. A. Jayawickrama (Colombo: 1965) 173—222. 

15. Cunningham, Mahabodhi, 46-49; for a recent study of the surviving “minor" 
stupas at Bodh-Gaya, see M. Benesti, Contribution d I'etude du stilpa bouddhique indien: les 
stupa mineurs de Bodh-gaya et de Ratnagiri, T. I and II (Paris: 1981). 

16. J. Marshall, Taxila: An Illustrated Account of Archaeological Excavations Carried 
Out at Taxila under the Orders of the Government of India between the Years 1913 and 1934, 
Vol. I (Cambridge: 1951) 235; see Vol. Ill, pi. 45, for a clear ground plan of the whole 
Dharmarajika complex. 

17. Marshall, Taxila, Vol. I, 368-387; see Vol. Ill, pi. 101, for the ground plan 
of Jaulian. A slightly fuller acccount of the excavations at Jaulian had been published 
earlier in J. Marshall, Excavations at Taxila: The Stupas and Monasteries at Jaulian, MASI, 
No. 7 (Calcutta: 1921). 

18. H. Cousens, The Antiquities of Sind, Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. XLVI, 
Imperial Series (Calcutta: 1929) 82-97; D. R. Bhandarkar, “Excavations near Mirpur 
Khas," Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle, for the Year Finding 
31st March, 1917, 47-48; D. Mitra, Buddhist Monuments (Calcutta: 1971) 1.32-13.3. 

19- J- Marshall, A Guide to Sanchi (Calcutta: 1918) 87—88. 
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20. Marshall, Taxila, Vol. I, 240ff. Marshall does not specifically describe all the 
earliest smaller stupas, but of those that he does all contain bone or ash (i.e., R5, S8, S9, 
B6, B3). Other contemporary stupas that contain bone or ash are J2, N7, and Ql. Stupas 
of varying date scattered around rhe complex that are specially said to contain "relic " 
deposits are G4, G5, T12, K3, P6, SIO, Nil, NIO, N9, PH), P12, Ul. 

21. See, for example, “The Piprahwa Buddhist Vase Inscription" in Liiders, List, 
no. 931, with bibliography; G. Biihler, “The Bhattiprolu Inscriptions," El 2 (1894) 
323—329; J. Ph. Vogel, "Prakrit Inscriptions from a Buddhist Site at Nagarjunikonda," 
El 20 (1929-19.30) 1—36 (where the stupa itself apjsears to be repeatedly described as 
containing the relics of the Buddha, although Vogel, I think, has misunderstood this 
and the construction is somewhat odd; see Ayaka Pillar Inscriptions C3, B2, B4, B5, 
C2, C4, C5. The key instance for the correct interpretation of the construction appears 
to be the First Apsidal Temple Inscription E: samma-sambudhasa dhatuparigahitasa mahachet- 
tya-padamule)\ R. Salomon and G. Schopen, “The Indravarman (Avaca) Casket Inscription 
Reconsidered: Further Evidence for Canonical Passages in Buddhist Inscriptions,"y/ABS 
7 (1984) 107-123; P. R. Srinivasan, “Devni-Mori Relic Casket Inscription of Rudrasena, 
Kathika Year 127,” El 37 (1967) 67-69; etc. 

22. Marshall, Taxila, Vol. I, 373, All; 373, D5; 374, Al6. There was also at least 
one reliquary found in the debris between Stupas hi and A8. 

23. Mitra, Buddhist Monuments. 133; Cousens, The Antiquities of Stnd, 97. 

24. Marshall, A Guide to Sanchi, 88. 

25. Cunningham, Mahabodhi, 48^9. 

26. A. Ghosh, ed., Indian Archaeology 1957—58 —A Review (New Delhi: 1958) 
39-41, pis. XLIX-LIII; D. Mitra, "Ratnagiri. Unearthing of a New Buddhist Site in 
Orissa,” Indo-Asian Culture 9 (I960) 160-175; D. Mitra, Ratnagiri (1958-61}. Vol. I, 
MASI, no. 80 (New Delhi; 1981). For the configuration and numbers of the smaller 
stupas around the main stiipa at Ratnagiri, see the siteplan of the stupa area, Mitra, 
Ratnagiri, 26, fig. 3; this can be compared with that for Bodh-Gaya published by 
Cunningham, Mahabodhi, pi. XVIII. For a study of the smaller stupas at Ratnagiri, see 
M, Benisti, Contribution a I'etude du stupa houddhique indien, T. 1, 93ff, figs. 119ff, and 
Mitra, Ratnagiri, 44-138, pis. LX-LXXXI. 

27. See Mitra, Ratnagiri, pis. IX, XX-XXI, XXXIV, XLII, LVI-LVIII, etc. 

28. I-tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion as Practised in India and the Malay 
Archipelago (A.D. 671-695), trans. J. Takakusu (London: 1896; repr. 1966) 82. An 
additional, but I do not think an alternative, explanation for the absence of a finial on 
some Buddhist votive stupas is suggested by U. Wiesner in “Nepalese Votive Stupas of the 
Licchavi Period: The Empty Niche,” The Stupa—Its Religious, Historical and Architectural 
Significance, Bietrage zur Siidasien-Forschung Siidasien-Institut Universitat Heidelberg 
55, ed. A. L. Dallapiccola et al. (Wiesbaden: 1980) 170-172. What Wiesner says about 
an intentional sectarian “revision” of the form of the stiipa. however, could only apply to 
those found on the surface. The vast majority of the stupas we are concerned with only 
came to light during excavation, having been covered over by newer levels of building. 

29- Mitra, Indo—Asian Culture 9 (I960) 166. 

30. Notice that Mitra, in the final excavation report published (Ratnagiri. 31-32), 
comes close to suggesting something similar. She says first that “a limited number of 
these monolithic stupas were doubtless used for enshrining the bone-relics of the departed: 
for this purpose they were provided with sockets, usually at the base, to hold charred 
bones.” However, she then adds that “most of the sockets of these sartrika stupas were 
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found empty, and only a few (stupas 112 and 188 for instance), which were found plugged 
by stone blocks, retained the relics.” This raises the real possibility that many more 
might have contained relics, a possibility that she clearly states in discussing the structural 
stupas, as we will see below. Notice too that she incidently notes (44n) that “the relics 
were noticed mostly during the conservation of the stupas," i.e., the possibilities of the 
presence of bone deposits were not in any way systematically studied. 

.11. G. Schopen, “The Text on the 'DharanT Stones from Abhayagiriya’; A Minor 
Contribution to the Study of Mahayana Literature in Ceylon,5 (1982) 100—108; 
G. Schopen, "The Bodhigarbhalankaralaksa and VimalosnTsa DharanTs in Indian Inscrip¬ 
tions: Two Sources for the Practice of Buddhism in Medieval India," WZKS 29 (1985) 
119-149. In the second of these papers, I was able to show that the ''ciharam-tfKt" on 
the Cuttack Stone Inscription published by A. Ghosh (El 26 [1941] 171-174) was an 
incomplete Sanskrit version of a text called the Boclhtgarhhalankaralaksadhararii. Although 
Mitra refers to Ghosh (Ratnagiri. 31), she apparently did nor recognize that the two 
Jharams found on eight plaques at Ratnagiri that she transliterated (43, 99) were the 
same dharam that he had transliterated. The same dharam is also found on at least two 
plat]ues from Nalanda and on a "cachet” from Qunduz. 

32. 'Phags pa 'od zer dri ma med pa mam par dag pa'i 'od ces hya ba'i gzuns. Peking, 
7, 190-1-4. It is interesting to note that the two earliest known examples of printing—one 
from Korea and one from Japan—both contain the Rasmivimala. and in both countries 
were found inside stupas: see L. Carrington Goodrich, “Printing; Preliminary Report on 
a New Discovery,” Technology and Culture 9 (1967) 376—378; T. F. Carter, The Invention 
of Printing in China and Its Spread Westward, 2nd ed. rev. L. Carrington Goodrich (New 
York: 1955) 46—53; B. Hickman, “A Note on the Hyakumanto Dharam,” Monutnenta 
Nipponka 30 (1975) 87-93. 

33. 'Phags pa las kyi sgrih pa thams cad rnam par shy on ha zes hya ba'i gzuns, Peking, 
1 1, 252-1-6. It is very likely that the dharam from this text was one of the dharanTs 
deposited by the Monk Bu Ston in the stupa he built for his deceased mother; see D. S. 
Ruegg, The Life of Bu Ston Rin Po Che, With the Tibetan Text of the Bu Ston rNam Thar. 
Serie Orientale Roma, XXXIV (Rome: 1966) fob 29a, 5 and 136. 

34. T. Skorupski, The Sarvadurgatiparisodhana Tantra (Delhi: 1983). Notice that, 
although the dramatis personae'and the setting differ in each case, the Ras'mivimalavisuddhapra- 
bha. the Samantamukhapraves'aras'mivimalosnTsaprabhasasarvatathagatahrdayasamayavilokita 
(Peking, 7, no. 206), and the Sanadurgatiparisodhant-usntsavijaya (Peking. , no. 198) 
dharants and the Sarvadurgatiparisodhana Tantra (Skorupski, 4, 122.29ff) are all introduced 
by essentially the same thematic kind of narrative. The introductions to the dharanJs are 
summarized in iWkhas Grub Rje's Fundamentals of the Buddhist Tantras. Rgyud sde spyihi 
rnam par gzag pa rgyas par hrjod. trans. F. D. Lessing and A. Wayman (The Hague: 1968) 
104—107, 1 1 5-117. On dharants in funerary rites in the Sarvadurgati Tantra. see Skorupski, 
81. 242.22ff. 

35. Mitra, Ratnagiri. 28. For a brief description of three of the “dislocated reliquar¬ 
ies,” see 28-29- 

36. Mitra, Ratnagiri. 4.3, 98-99- It should be noted that a more complete and 
systematic survey of Buddhist sites than the one I have been able to present here 
promises—despite the deficiencies of much of the published archaeological literature—to 
produce much fuller evidence for the funerary functions of the minor stupas found at 
almost all Buddhist sites. For now I can only mention the following points. It is 
possible that "les stupa a avancee” or “les stQpa a cella” which occur at both Bodh-Gaya 
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(Cunningham, Mahabodhi, 48, pi. XXIII.k; Benisti, Contribution a I'etude du stupa, T. i, 
20-22; T. ii, figs. 23-26, 28, 29, 31, 33) and Ratnagiri (Mitra, Ratnagiri, pis. XXIa. 
102, XXIb. 107, XLVIIA.228) and which have been taken—on very weak evidence—to 
have been meant for images, may, in fact, have been intended and used for funerary 
deposits. It has been reported, at least at Mainamati, that “the hoard of miniature baked 
and unbaked clay stupas” found there “contained bone relics or small sealings or sometimes 
both” (“Mainamati Excavations,” Pakistan Archaeology 5 [1968] 173). These miniature 
stupas have a very wide distribution indeed; see M. Taddei, “Inscribed Clay Tablets and 
Miniature Stupas from GaznT,” EW 20 (1970) 85-86. Finally, G. Fussman has already 
published two KharosthT inscriptions that he thinks are funerary in “Une inscription 
kharosthl a Hadda,” BEFEO 56 (1969) 5-9, and “Documents epigraphiques kouchans,” 
BEFEO 61 (1974) 58-61. There are, according to a personal communication from Prof 
Fussman, also a number of similar inscriptions from Hadda that have yet to be published. 
A. H. Dani has also published a number of KharosthT inscriptions that appear to be 
funerary in “Shaikhan Dheri Excavation (1963 and 1964 Seasons),” Ancient Pakistan 2 
(1965-1966) 109-113. All of these things deserve to be studied much more fully. 

37. Mitra, however, has indicated that, at Ratnagiri at least, there is some evidence 
to indicate that the “portable monolithic stupas" were made locally {Ratnagiri, 32). 

38. P. Aries, Western Attitudes Towards Death: From the Middle Ages to the Present 
(Baltimore: 1974) 16-17. 

39. P. Aries, The Hour of Our Death (New York: 1981) 34. 

40. U. A. Casal, “The Saintly Kobo Daishi in Popular Lore (A.D. 11 A—Journal 
of Far Eastern Folklore. Folklore Studies 18 (1959) 143. 

41. P. Geary, Furta Sacra. Thefts of Relics in the Central Middle Ages (Princeton: 1978) 
33—34; see also S. Wilson’s Introduction to Saints and Their Cults. Studies in Religious 
Sociology, Folklore and History, ed. S. Wilson (Cambridge: 1983) 10. 

42. A. Lloyd, “Death and Disposal of the Dead (Japanese),” Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics, Vol. 4, ed. J. Hastings (Edinburgh: 1911) 491; see also Casal, “The Saintly 
Kobo Daishi,” 139, 143. 

43. Y. S. Hakeda, Kukai: Major Works (New York: 1972) 60. 

44. O. St 2 it\cT, Japanese Pilgrimage (Eie'f/ York: 1983) 94-96, 128, 175, etc., taking 
as his “basic source” S. Gorai, Koya Hijiri (Tokyo: 1965). 

45. Wilson, Saints and Their Cults, 11; see also P. Brown, The Cult of the Saints. Its 
Rise and Function in Latin Christianity (Chicago: 1981) 3^. 

46. Aries, The Hour of Our Death, 33. 

47. There is, of course, the old story of Kasyapa awaiting the coming of Maitreya 
entombed in the “Kukkutapada” or “Gurupada” mountain that has some obvious similarit¬ 
ies with some of the ideas connected with Kob6 Daishi; see T. Watters, On Yuan Chwangs 
Travels in India, Vol. II (London: 1905) l43ff, and literature cited therein, but this has 
nothing to do with relics as such. Outside of India, G. Obeyesekere refers to a "Sinhalese 
myth which states that in the flood that heralds the destruction of this age all the Buddha 
dhatu found in various parts of the world will assemble together through ridhi and the 
Buddha himself will be refashioned out of these substances. He will then utter a last 
sermon” (“The Buddhist Pantheon in Ceylon and Its Extensions,” Anthropological Studies 
in Theravada Buddhism [New Haven: 1966] 9). M. E. Spiro cites several instances of a 
similar “myth” in Burma: “Just prior to his [Maitreya’s] arrival, the relics of the present 
Buddha, Gautama, will be recombined to form his physical body. By worshiping him, 
the weikza will automatically achieve nirvana” {Burmese Supernaturalism. A Study in the 
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Explanation and Reduction of Suffering [Englewood Cliffs: 1967] 231, 165-66, 191). The 
Indian antecedents of the Sri Lankan and Burmese materials are very vague. Both are 
undoubtedly related to the Anagatavarnsa; see J. Minayeff, “Anagatavarnsa,"yPT^ (1886) 
36; cf. H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translation (Cambridge; 1896) 484-485, but this text 
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Vamsa,”yPr5' (1886) 60—61,66, 70; A. P Buddhadatta and A. K. Warder, tAohavkchedant 
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7a-7d). [See R. Salomon, “The Inscription of Senavarma, King of Odi,” llj 29 
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and N. G. Majumdar, The Monuvients of Sanchi, Vol. I (Delhi: 1940) 342, no. 404; see 
also nos. 389 and 396. 

64. There is disagreement about the meaning of acariya-kula here. I have followed 
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CHAPTER VIII 


On the Buddha and 
His Bones 

The Conception of a Relic in the Inscriptions 
of Nagarjunikonda 


NagArjunikonda, which UES now at the bottom of a man-made lake, was 
a rich source not only of Buddhist and Hindu archaeological and art historical 
remains, but also of inscriptions. It has proved to be, as a consequence, an equally 
rich source of conundrums and a well-watered ground for speculation. There has 
been a persistent series of attempts, for example, to see elements of the Mahayana 
in the early phases of Nagarjunikonda, in spite of the fact that there is no actual 
epigraphical or art-historical evidence for this movement anywhere in the Andhra 
area prior to the fifth or sixth centuries C.E., and in spite of the fact that what 
epigraphical and art-historical evidence we actually have richly documents the 
presence there of non-Mahayana groups.' 

The inscriptions from Nagarjunikonda are difficult. They are difficult 
because of “the want of precision of which they show ample evidence.” Vogel 
has noted that, “considering that these inscriptions were meant to be perpetual 
records of pious donations made by ladies of royal blood, the careless manner 
in which they have been recorded is astonishing.” ^ They are also difficult because 
they are, in many ways, atypical. They contain a number of phrases and formulae 
not found elsewhere in Indian Buddhist inscriptions so that we do not have, in 
many cases, parallels to assist us.^ This difficulty is offset in part by the fact 
that these inscriptions tend to be highly repetitive; there are frequently numerous 
“copies” of the same basic inscription. I would like here to look at one of these 
atypical phrases that has important implications for Buddhist doctrinal history 
and to exploit the advantage that the existence of multiple copies presents us with. 

Most of the pillar inscriptions connected with the Mahacetiya^ are structured 
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in exactly the same way. They begin with (1) the word sidham, “success!”; this 
is followed usually by (2) an invocation to the Buddha, which consists of the 
word namo, “adoration to,” followed by a string of epithets of the Buddha in 
the genitive. Then come (3) the name of the place at which the gift recorded 
was made, put in the locative; (4) the name of the donor, her pedigrees and 
relationships; (5) the purpose or intent behind her gift; (6) the nature of the 
gift, etc. We will be concerned here only with the second and third elements: 
the invocation consisting of the namo plus the string of epithets in the genitive, 
and the name of the place at which the gift was made in the locative. 

The first thing to notice is that the number of epithets in the string of 
genitives following namo varies. The fullest form of the formula containing the 
invocation and the name of the location at which the gift was made is, in the 
Prakrit original: 

namo bhagavato deva-raja-sakatasa supabudha-bodhino savamnuno 
sava-sat-anukampakasa jita-raga-dosa-moha-vipamutasa mahagant-vasabha- 
gamdha-hathisa samma-sambudhasa dhatuvara-parigahitasa 
mahacetiye . . .(C3) 

Sircar translates this into Sanskrit as: 

namah bhagavate devarajasatkrjaya suprabuddhabodhaye sarvajnaya 
sarvasattvdnukampakaya jitaragadosamoha- (= asaktighrndjndna-)- 
vipramuktdya mahagani-vrsabhagandhahastine (= bahusankhyakas'isja- 
mahdcdryesu pradhanah) samyaksambuddhaya dhatuvara-parigrhttaya ( = 
nirvdnaprdptdya) {asmin} mahacaitye . . .’ 

and Vogel puts it into English as: 

Adoration to the Lord, the Supreme Buddha, honoured by the Lord of the 
gods, omniscient, compassionate towards all sentient beings, freed from 
lust, hatred and delusion which have been conquered by him, the bull, and 
musk-elephant among great spiritual leaders, the perfectly Enlightened 
One, who is absorbed by the best of the elements (i.e., by Nirvana). At 
the Mahachetiya . . ^ 

At least four “copies” of this same inscription omit everything after deva-raja- 
sakatasa up to samma-sambudhasa, reading as a consequence: 

namo bhagavato deva-raja-sakatasa samma-sambudhasa dhatuvara- 
parigahitasa mahacetiye . . ? 

Vogel’s interpretation of what he takes to be the last of the string of 
epithets— dhatuvara-parigahita, “absorbed by the best of the elements (i.e., by 
Nirvana)” —was suggested to him by de La Vallee Poussin, who added: “If the 
inscriptions belonged to the Mahasanghikas, a conjectural explanation of dhatu- 
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vara as Dharrnadhatu would not be excluded. The Dhamiadhatu was sometimes 
a kind of Buddhist Brahman for the followers of the Mahayana.”*^ Sircar also has 
taken the term in much the same way, glossing it with nirvdnaprdpta, and Dutt, 
who translates the compound by “possessed of the excellent dhdtu, ” wants to see 
in it evidence that raises “the presumption that the Andhaka conception of 
Nirvdna was different from that of the Theravadins or their subsect the MahTsasa- 
kas,”"^ which de La Vallee Poussin, at least, does not query.'*' A. M. Shastri, 
finally, sees in the expression evidence indicating that “the Andhakas . . . upheld 
the docetic theory and believed that the Buddha was supramundane," and, 
following de La Vallee Poussin, that it “most probably alludes to the Kaya doctrine 
of the Mahayanists for whom the Buddha was not a historical personality.”" 

This line of interpretation, which connects the expression with the develop¬ 
ment of Mahayana scholastic definitions and conceptions of the Buddha, did not 
go unquestioned. In editorial notes added to Vogel’s initial publication of the 
inscriptions in Epigraphia Indica, Sastri said, “to me it does not appear to be 
impossible that the MahSchetiya has been specified in these inscriptions as 
‘protected by the corporeal remains of the Buddha’ and that the genitive case 
is used here to discriminate this stupa from others not similarly consecrated. 
Longhurst too was inclined toward this interpretation." Even Dutt, three years 
before his “notes” on Vogel’s treatment of the inscriptions, seems to have gone 
in this direction: he refers to one of the inscriptions and says it records “the gift 
of a pillar ... to the caitya, enshrining a dhdtu of Sammasambuddha.”'"* 

There are basically two problems here. The interpretation of Vogel et al. 
takes dhatuvara-parigahita as one of the series of epithets governed by the initial 
namo. Sastri et al. want it rather to be a kind of “partitive” genitive constructed 
with the following mahdcetiye. This is the first problem. The second, quite simply, 
is the meaning of dhdtuvaraparigahita, the discussion so far having turned almost 
entirely on the significance of the final member of the compound. 

The first problem arises in large part from the fact that the inscriptions are 
not punctuated. To quote again only the short form, we find: 

tiamo bhagavato deva-rdja-sakatasa sanma-sambudhasa dhatuvara- 

parigahitasa mahdcetiye . . . 

Vogel et al. understand a danda or full stop after dhdtuvaraparigahitasa. Sastri’s 
interpretation, however, implies a full stop after samma-samhudhasa. But at least 
two other inscriptions from Nagarjunikonda indicate that neither of these con¬ 
structions of the text is correct. Ayaka-pillar Inscription B2 opens not with the 
invocation to the Buddha but with several lines praising the donor’s father. The 
reference to the site at which the gift was made does not occur until almost the 
very end of the inscription and reads: 
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bhagavato samma-sa{tn}budhasa dhatuvaraparigahitasa mahdcetiye imam 
khambham patidhapamta frd. patithdpitam) ti . . . 

Here, where the namo construction does not interfere, it is clear that the genitives 
ate constructed with mahdcetiye and that dhdtuvaraparigahlta is an adjective modi¬ 
fying samma-sambudhasa. This is fully confirmed by the First Apsidal Temple 
Inscription E. This inscription also opens, like Ayaka-pillar Inscription B2, with 
the praise of a relative of the donor. Here, the gift recorded is said ro have been 
made at: 

samma-sambudhasa dhdtu-{vara}^^-parigahitasa mahdcetiya-pddamule . , . 

Once again, without the namo plus genitive construction, there is no doubt as 
to how the text is to be constructed. In light of these two unambiguous cases, 
it seems fairly sure that dhatuvaraparigahitasa everywhere must be an adjective 
modifying samma-sambudhasa, and that samma-sambudhasa dhatuvaraparigahitasa 
everywhere must be taken, not as a part of the string of epithets in the genitive 
governed by namo, but as a separate adjectival phrase modifying mahdcetiye. This 
is only more fully confirmed if we notice that, although almost all of our 
Nagarjunikonda inscriptions open with or contain a namo invocation consisting 
of strings of different epithets of the Buddha, the collocation samma-sambudhasa 
dhdtuvara-parigahitasa occurs only in inscriptions that make reference to the 
mahdcetiya and always immediately precedes the noun mahdcetiya in the locative. 
Just this observation allows some improvement in our understanding of the text 
that, in the short form of the formula, might now be read: 

namo bhagavato deva-rajasakatasa {1} samma-sambudhasa 
dhatuvaraparigahitasa mahdcetiya . . . 

Homage to the Blessed One, he who is honored by the King of the Gods! 

At the Great Shrine of the Perfectly Enlightened One who is dhdtuvarapari- 
gahita . . . 

While this is an improvement, it still leaves us, obviously, with the problem 
of the meaning of dhatuvaraparigahita. Although most previous discussions have 
concerned the meaning of the final member of the compound and, only correla- 
tively, the first, the meaning of the middle term may also be of significance. 

Dhdtu- in our inscriptions has been taken by most interpreters—as we have 
seen—in the sense of “sphere,” “state,” “condition,” and assimilated to nirvdna- 
dhdtu or even dharmadhdtu. This interpretation is, however, put forth without 
any justification—de La Vallee Poussin refers to his suggestion as “a conjectural 
explanation” —and it appeats in fact to be unjustifiable. While not uncommon 
in this sense in abhidharmic, scholastic, and learned literature, or even in the 
technical vocabulary of the sutras}^^ dhdtu by itself is never certainly found with 
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this meaning anywhere in Buddhist donative inscriptions dating prior to the 
medieval period, and even after this period one would be hard pressed to find 
a single unambiguous instance in donative inscriptions of this use. 

Where it occurs in contemporaneous or—by Indian standards—nearly con¬ 
temporaneous Buddhist donative inscriptions, dhatu always and unambiguously 
appears to mean “relic.This is the case whether the term occurs in association 
with an explicit reference to the person of the Buddha—as it does in several 
Kharosthl inscriptions—or without such an association, as in a pillar inscription 
from Amaravatl. We find, for example, sastakhadhatu, "the collar-bone relic of 
the Lord,” in the Mathura Elephant Inscription;*® or bhagavato sakamuni{sa} 
dhatuve pratithavita, “des reliques du Bienheureux Sakyamuni ont ete deposees” 
in both the Bhagamoya and Kopsakasa Reliquary Inscriptions;*^ or, again, in 
both the Taxila Silver Scroll Inscription and the Taxila Gold Plate Inscription, 
we find reference to the deposition of bhagavato dhatu, “relics of the Blessed 
One.”^*’ The Amaravatl pillar inscription already referred to records the gift of 
“a chaitya pillar with a relic,” cetiyakhabho sadhsduko danam, without specifying 
to whom the relic “belongs.”^* 

But if the term dhatu always appears to be used in the sense of “relic” in 
Buddhist inscriptions connected with shrines— stupas, caityas, pillars, etc.—the 
same is true of its usage in literary texts wherever it occurs in narrative passages 
dealing with shrines. Dhatu, in the sense of “sphere,” “condition,” and so on, 
never appears to be found in such contexts unless it is specifically compounded 
with nirvana, and dhatu alone is never used to stand for nirvana-dhatu}^ There 
would be little point in surveying all such passages, but it is worth noting an 
exact parallel to the first two members of our compound, dhatuvara, which occurs 
in an "historical” literary text that—again, by Indian standards—is quite close 
in time to our inscriptions, and quite near in geographical location. This parallel 
seems to render the equations dhatuvara — dharmadhatu, or dhatuvara = nirvana- 
dhatu, altogether untenable. 

We know from two inscriptions that there was during the period under 
discussion—the late third to the early fourth centuries C.E. —a community of 
Sri Lankan monks at Nagarjunikonda.^^ It is, therefore, of some interest that 
the term dhatuvara occurs at least three times in the Dtpavamsa, which was 
“composed” sometime in the fourth century,^'* in a particularly important context. 
When Sumana was given instructions to go to Pataliputta to get what would 
become one of the most important relics in Sri Lanka, an “object” which would 
make it possible for the monks living there “to see the Buddha,” he was told 
to ask Asoka: dehi dhatuvaram tassa, “grant him the most excellent of relics.” 
When Sumana arrives he says to Asoka; “Your friend. Great King, has faith in 
the teaching of the Buddha. Grant him the most excellent of relics. He is going 
to make a stupa for the Teacher" {sahdyo te maharaja pasanno buddhasasane ! dehi 
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dhatuvaram tassa thiipam kdhati satthuno). Sumana then goes and makes a similar 
request to Kosiya (Indra) in almost exactly the same words: devdnampiyo rdjd so 
pasanno buddhasasane / dehi dhatuvaram tassa karissati thiipam uttamam}^ 

Although seemingly a small point, it is worth noting the language used in 
the request Sumana was told to, and did, make to Asoka: dhatuvara and “the 
Teacher” do not appear to have been thought of here as different things. The 
stupa that was to be built to house the dhatuvara is specifically said to be “for 
the Teacher,” not—be it noted—for a part of the Teacher or for something 
belonging to the Teacher. And if the language here only suggests that the relic 
was not thought of as merely a part of the physical remains of the Buddha, but 
was thought to be the Buddha himself, it—like so much else in the Dtpavamsa —is 
explicitly stated in the Mahavamsa. In the Mahdvamsa account of the same events 
narrated in our passages from the Dtpavamsa, Mahinda complains to Devanam - 
piya, saying: “For a long time, O King, we have not seen the Perfect Buddha, 
the Teacher” {ciradittho hi sambuddho sattha no manujadhipa)', to which the King 
replies: “But did you not tell me. Revered Sir, that the Perfect Buddha is 
extinguished/dead?” {bhdsittha nanu bhante me: sambuddho nibbuto iti)\ to which 
Mahinda replies in turn: “When the relics are seen (or ‘are present’), the Buddha 
is seen (or ‘is present’)” {dhdtusu ditthesu dittho hoti jino iti)?^ 

It is also worth noting that dhdtuvara continues to be used in the vamsa 
literature. It occurs twice, for example, in the Thupavamsa. which probably dates 
to the thirteenth century; once in the rather florid opening verse, and once to 
refer to the same relic that the Dtpavamsa also referred to as dhdtuvara}’ It 
occurs again in the Chakesadhdtuvamsa, which, though of unknown author or 
date, is clearly later and yet gives clear expression to the same conception of a 
relic as is found at the very beginning of the vamsa literature in the Dtpa- and 
Mahdvarnsa. In one passage, for example, we find the enshrinement of a relic 
described in the following terms: 

. . . having taken the relic of the Buddha from his head [where he had 
placed it out of respect], having bathed it with water from Sakka’s jar, 
saying; ‘May the Reverend Blessed One live/dwell at this place for five 
thousand years for the benefit of all living things,’ he enshrined it. 

. . . dasabalassa dhatum sTsato oropayitvd sakkabhinkarodakena 
nhdpetvd bhante bhagavd imasmim thdne sakalajanahitattham 
pancavassasahassapamdnam titthd 'ti vatvd thapesi}^ 

We might notice again the language used in this passage from the Chakesadhdtu¬ 
vamsa. Notice, for example, that in speaking to the relic, the same titles are 
used as are used in addressing the Buddha himself: bhante bhagavd: rephrased, 
the request to dwell or live for a long time at the place in question, although 
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spoken to the relic, is addressed to the Buddha. Again, the relic and the Buddha 
do not appear to have been thought of as separate things. 

Of course, the Chakesadhatuvama is a late text, but its conception of a relic 
is not. The same conception is already found, as we have seen, in the Maha- 
and Dtpavatnsa, the latter especially being only slightly later than our inscriptions 
from Nagarjunikonda. Something like it is also found, as I have already pointed 
out elsewhere, in inscriptions and textual sources which are somewhat earlier 
than our Nagarjunikonda epigraphs.In the Kopsakasa Reliquary Inscription, 
for instance, which has been dated to 26 C.E. and which records the deposition 
of “reliques du Bienheureux Sakyamuni,” these relics {dhaduve) are said to be 
sila-paribhavida sama(s)i-parihhavemtu prana-paribhavida, “saturated/invigorared/ 
enlivened by morality, concentration, and wisdom.” The Inscription of Senavarma, 
King of Odi, that also dates to the early first century C.E., also contains a very 
similar characterization of the relics of Sakyamuni. Here the relics {dhadu) are 
characterized as sila{pari)bhavita samasipranavimutinamdra(sa)paribhavita, “sat¬ 
urated/invigorated/enlivened by morality, saturated/invigorated/enlivened by 
concentration, wisdom, emancipation, knowledge, and vision. 

At the very least, this must mean that the relics are characterized by—full 
of—exactly the same spiritual forces and faculties that characterize, and, in fact, 
constitute and animate the living Buddha. To speak of an inanimate object in 
these terms, to speak of an inanimate object as “saturated or invigorated by 
morality or concentration” would at least require some explanation. But as a 
matter of fact, with one apparent exception, Buddhist sources do not speak 
of inanimate objects in such terms. When paribhdvita, the participle in these 
inscriptions, is used in literary sources, it is always used—again, with one 
apparent exception—in reference to two related categories of “things”: (1) “living 
persons”—like ascetics or bodhhattvas —or that which distinguishes those persons 
from inanimate objects: their mental faculties, minds, or consciousness {citta. 
manas. vijndna, etc.); and (2) “objects” that contain life or are capable of being 
enlivened, like a body or an egg that is being incubated.^' It is, for example, 
as a result of being “sat on” {adhisayita), “heated” {parisedita), and “saturated/ 
invigorated” by a hen that a chicken’s egg “lives.Conversely, in at least one 
text, aparibhdvitakdya, “having an uninvigorated body, ” is twice paired with 
alpdyuska, "having a short life.”'’ The necessary connection suggested here 
between being paribhdvita by something and continuing to live is made even 
more explicit elsewhere. There is, in fact, at least one remarkable passage that 
has come down to us in both Pali and Sanskrit that indicates that what is 
“invigorated with morality and wisdom”—as relics are said to be—is what 
continues to live after the breakup of the body. The Pali version of this passage, 
which is now found in the Samyutta-nikdya, provides us the fullest indication 
of its setting: a devout layman from Kapilavatthu expresses to the Buddha the 
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anxieties he has about what will happen to him after death (imamhi cdham samaye 
kdlam kareyyam kd mayham gati ko abhisampardyo iti). The Buddha reassures him 
{md bhdyi. . . nid bhdyi . . .) and tells him that, after the destruction of the body: 

the mind that is for a long time saturated/invigorated/enlivened by faith, 
saturated/invigorated by morality, learning, renunciation, and wisdom, goes 
upward, goes to distinction. 

cittam dtgharattam saddhaparibhavitam sTla-suta-cdga{pannd}-parihhdvitam, 
tarn uddhagdmi hoti visesagdmi}'^ 

When paribhdvita is used in Buddhist literary sources, it appears, then, 
always to express something like “impregnated with active force,” “invigorated 
or enlivened by,” and is used—with one exception—in reference to living persons 
and to that which animates living persons, or to objects that contain life. The 
exception is, of course, relics, whether the term used is dhdtu or sartra. Literary 
sources too, like inscriptions, characterize relics as “saturated or invigorated with 
virtue and wisdom.” We might look at just two examples that are somewhat 
earlier than the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions, but probably nearly contemporane¬ 
ous with the Senavarma and Kopsakasa Reliquary Inscriptions. 

A particularly interesting example comes from the Astasdhasrikdprajndpdra- 
mitd, which some have associated—though not necessarily convincingly—with 
South India and the area around Nagarjunikonda.’^ Here we find it said that: 

itah prajndpdramitdto nirjdtdni tdni tathdgatasanrdni ptljdm lahhante yad uta 
prajndpdraniitdparibhdvitatvdt. 

These relics of the Tathagata, being born from the Perfection of Wisdom, 
receive worship—that is to say from the fact that they are invigorated by 
the Perfection of Wisdom.’^ 

WeK, paribhdvita is glossed by nirjdta, “to be born, given life.” Elsewhere in the 
text it is, for example, the “all knowledge” of the Buddha that is said to be 
“born from the Perfection of Wisdom” {prajndpdramitdnirjdtd hi . . . tathdgatdndm 
arhatdm samyaksambuddhandm sarvajnatd')}'' What gives life to and animates the 
“all knowledge” of the Buddha, gives life to and animates the relic. 

The second passage we might cite comes from a very different type of 
literature and is particularly significant because of that. Asvaghosa in his Bud- 
dhacarita characterizes the relics {khams, dhdtu) of Sakyamuni as “full of virtue” 
{,dge legs gah ba). He then intentionally plays on several senses of the word dhdtu: 

The jars hold the great relics . . . like the jewelled ore {dhdtu) of a great 
mountain, and the relics {dhdtu) are unharmed by fire, just as the sphere 
{dhdtu) of the chief of the gods (Brahma) in heaven (is unharmed by the 
fire at the end of the aeon). 
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“These bones, ” he says, are “informed {paribhavita?) with universal benevolence 
{maitri)" {byams pas yons su mam par bsgoms pa)}^ 

Notice that when dhstu is used here in the sense of “sphere,” that sense is 
secondary and forced and occurs in a context of contrived and learned wordplay. 
This sort of learned artfulness is absent from our Nagarjunikonda inscriptions. 
The primary meaning of dhatu in Asvaghosa is, as everywhere in passages dealing 
with the physical remains of Sakyamuni, “relic.” Notice too that Asvaghosa, 
who can be dated fairly firmly to the first century C.E., characterizes relics as 
full of what can only be human qualities—“virtue” and “universal benevolence”— 
and, in doing so, appears to use at least once the same participle, or something 
very near to it, as was used by both contemporary or nearly contemporary 
canonical sutra texts and Indian inscriptions. 

Asvaghosa was, of course, no ordinary monk. His work exhibits immense 
learning and broad culture. The range of sources he was able to draw upon is, 
as Johnston has shown, daunting.For just that reason, the conception of 
relics articulated in the Buddhacarita is particularly important: it represents a 
conception curtent not among “the masses” or village monks, but a conception 
current among the most learned, cultured, and educated of monastic circles. The 
fact that there is a marked consistency in both conception and vocabulary with 
regard to relics in such diverse sources as Buddhist epigraphical records, canonical 
or paracanonical texts, historical or varnsa literature, and learned poetical works 
of “high” literature, makes it possible justifiably to assert that this conception 
of the relic—the conception that takes the relic as a living presence animated 
and characterized by the same qualities that animated and characterized the 
living Buddha—is the one conception that had general currency in the Buddhist 
world in the period that both preceded and followed the Nagarjunikonda inscrip¬ 
tions. This same material also clearly establishes the wide currency of the term 
dhatu in the sense of “relic” for the same period. It is, therefore, virtually certain 
that it is this sense of the word dhatu and this conception of a relic that is to 
be expected in the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions as well. To assert otherwise 
would require clear evidence, and this is not forthcoming. 

The occurrence of the expression dhatuvara in the varnsa literature, where 
the sense of the second element is fairly obvious, supports the derivation of vara, 
the second member of the Nagarjunikonda compound, from \J2 vr, and suggests 
the likelihood that the interpreters of the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions were 
correct in assigning to it there the sense of “the most excellent," “the best,” etc. 
But in light of the fact that dhatuvara occurs in the inscriptions in close association 
with the term mahacetiya, the latter denoting a stiipa or monumental reliquary, 
one other possible derivation suggests itself. It is possible —but only that—to 
derive -vara- from \/l vr and see in it the meaning "enclosing,” "surrounding,” 
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and, therefore, “room” or “chamber.” Dhatuvara- would then be almost perfectly 
parallel to dhatugarbha, “relic chamber,” which is, of course, well attested. This 
interpretation of -vara-, moreover, may receive some support from at least one 
other Buddhist inscription, the Sui Vihar Copper-Plate Inscription of the Year 
11, which was recovered from the chamber of a ruined stupa. Although it is itself 
not without difficulties, it appears to record in addition to the “foundation of the 
staff’ [of the stupa] (yathipratithanam thapaftjchant), the gift of the pari-vara or 
anu-pari-vara as well. As one possible meaning of the latter, Konow suggests that 
anu-pari-vara must have the same meaning as he assigned to pari-vara —“cover,” 
“surrounding wall or hedge,” “enclosure”—and must “refer to the chamber raised 
around the relics, after the yathi had been put up.”"*'’ That vara might have this 
sense in the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions is possible and only that. To establish 
that it did would require much fuller and less uncertain evidence. 

Parigahita, the final element of the Nagarjunikonda compound, has been 
taken in one of two ways: either “absorbed (by)” or “protected (by). ” But the 
participle occurs in several other compounds in the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions. 
It occurs several times in an adjectival compound used to describe a male member 
of the ruling family. He is called virupakhapatimahasena-parigahita, which Vogel 
translates as “absorbed by Mahasena the Lord of Virupakhas” in one place, but 
as “favoured (absorbed?) by Mahasena, etc.” in another."** Although it proved 
awkward, since Vogel had translated parigahita in our compound by “absorbed,” 
he appears to have felt it should have the same force in this compound. Others, 
like Sastri and Sircar, have taken the term here to mean “protected by.”"*^ 
Parigahita also occurs in Vogel’s Cl and C2: 

dcariyanam aparamahdvinas{e}liyana{m} suparigahitam imam mahdcetiyana- 
vakamma{m}. 

This new construction, the Great Shrine, was fully received (or ‘taken 
possession of) by the Teachers of the Aparamahavinaseliya sect.'*’ 

Yet another usage is attested in the First Apsidal Temple Inscription E, and in 
two other places where the gifts recorded are said to be savaniyutaim) cdtusala- 
parigahitam sela-mamtavaim); Vogel translates as “a stone shrine [Skt. manciapa] 
surrounded by a cloister and provided with everything.”‘*‘* 

Having established with a fair degree of probability what dhatuvara means 
in our inscriptions allows us to eliminate some of the meanings ascribed to 
parigahita. Although the meaning “protected” fits well in several contexts, since 
our compound, dhatuvaraparigahita, describes the Buddha, and not the Mahdce- 
tiya, it seems unlikely there: the Buddha almost certainly would not be, nor 
need to be “protected” by “the most excellent relic.” It also seems unlikely that 
he would be described as “taken possession of” by the relic. Vogel’s “absorbed 
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in," though not impossible, is a meaning that is both rather far from the primary 
meaning of parigahita and not easily attested. This would seem to leave only 
“sutrounded by” or “enclosed in” —a sense that is quite close to the literal 
meaning of parigahita and, therefore, involves the least amount of conjecture. 

Our discussion, then, generates at least one clear alternative to the previous 
interpretations of the formula found in the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions, and 
one other interpretation that is at least possible. The short form of the formula 
might, in light of our discussion, be better translated as: 

Homage to the Blessed One, he who is honored by the king of the gods! 

At the Great Shrine of the Perfectly Enlightened One who is enclosed within 

the most excellent relic . . . 

or possibly—but again only that—we might be able to translate samnia-santbud- 
hasa dhatuvaraparigahitasa mahachetiye ... as: 

At the Great Shrine of the Perfectly Enlightened One who is enclosed in 

the relic chamber . . . 

If we adopt the first and most likely of these interpretations, the wording 
of our Nagarjunikonda inscriptions would seem to indicate that their redactor 
did not think of the dhatu or “relic” as a piece or a part of the Buddha. He seems, 
in fact, to have thought of it as something that contained or enclosed the Buddha 
himself, something in which the Buddha was wholly present. But if the Buddha 
was present in the relic, the relic could not represent—as has sometimes been 
argued—a token or reminder of the past and “dead” Buddha: for the Buddha 
to be present, he would have to have been thought of as alive. And such a 
living “relic” could, of course, be characterized as “saturated or invigorated with 
morality, knowledge, and wisdom.” 

Even if we adopt the second interpretation, the resultant meaning is much 
the same. In this case, the inscriptions do not refer to the relic of the Buddha 
in the shrine but to the Buddha himself being enclosed within its "relic” chamber. 
The wording again would indicate that it is not a part or a piece of the departed 
Buddha that is there in the chamber but the Buddha himself who is wholly 
present there. In both interpretations the conception of a “relic” seems to be 
very much the same. Both interpretations are only variant forms of the conception 
of a “relic” already articulated in the Senavarma and Kopsakasa Reliquary Inscrip¬ 
tions, in Asvaghosa and the Asjasahasrikd, and both suggest that the redactor 
of the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions—almost certainly a monk—thought of the 
Buddha as a living presence dwelling in his shrine. 

Although we do not necessarily know anything about the redactor of our 
inscriptions, we do know something about the individual who “completed” the 
construction of the shrine and the erection of the pillars on which the inscriptions 
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are inscribed. He is described in two of the inscriptions where we find, in 
Vogel’s translation: 

. . . this pious foundation of the Mahachetiya has been completed by the 
Reverend Ananda, who knows the Dfgha- and the Majjhima-nikayas by 
heart, (who is) a disciple of the masters of the Ayira-harngha (Skt. Arya- 
sarigha) who are resident in Painnagama and who are preachers and preceptors 
of the Digha, the Majjhima{-nikaya} and of the five Matukas. This pious 
work, the Mahachetiya, was completed and the pillars were erected.*^ 

The Reverend Ananda—although not specifically designated as such here— 
appears to have been the navakammika, the monk appointed as the superintendent 
of construction of religious buildings."*^ The construction of the cetiya and the 
erection of the pillars was overseen by him. As a consequence, even if he was 
not himself the redactor of the inscriptions incised on the pillars, he would still 
have been responsible for their content, and they would have to have been 
approved by him. This would mean that the views expressed in the inscriptions— 
notably, the conception of a relic—must represent the view and conceptions that 
were either dictated by or redacted under the auspices of a very learned monk, 
a monk “who knew by heart both the Digha- and Majjhma-nikdyas. ” They do 
not, again, represent the views of an uneducated village monk. They do not 
represent a popular conception of a relic, but an official, monastic conception. 

We also know that the Mahacetiya at Nagarjunikonda was “accepted or 
taken possession of by,” or “belonged to,” the Aparamahavinaseliya teachers 
{dcariydnarn aparamahdvinas{e}liydna{m} suparigahitam imam mahacetiyanavakam- 
ma{m}, Cl, C2). But what little we think we know about the doctrinal position 
of the Aparamahavinaseliya group—and this is on the generous assumption that 
it is the same as the Aparasaila— appears not to set altogether well with this 
fact. Both Vasumitra and VinTtadeva maintain that one of the tenets of this 
school was: mchod rten la mchod pa ni 'hras bu mchog tu gyur pa ma yin no, “I’acte 
de venerer (pujdkara) un reliquaire (stupa) ne procure pas un grand fruit.Rosen 
has taken the appearance at face value and offered the following explanation: 

Amongst their [the Aparamahavinaseliyas’] doctrines, according to Vasumi¬ 
tra, we find it stated that the worship of a stiipa or the worship of a caitya 
does not produce much fruit. Nevertheless, the fact that one of the largest 
stupas in India was built for the benefit of this sect, indicates that they 
were willing to alter their practices to fit more modern times. 

Rosen, in referring to both stupas and caityas, has been misled in part by Bateau’s 
paraphrase of Vasumitra.‘^‘'’ The Tibetan text has only mchod rten, and, while it 
is true that we cannot be sure whether this translated stupa or caitya, both Bareau 
and Masuda translate their texts by stupa.^'^ It is also true that one of the most 
notable characteristics of the Aparamahavinaseliya inscriptions at Nagarjuni- 
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konda is the complete avoidance of the term stiipa. Although it is used everywhere 
else in Buddhist inscriptions in India, the term never occurs at Nagarjunikonda. 
There Buddhist “shrines” are always called cetiyas. This usage shows every sign 
of being intentional and very likely reflects a regional influence in the vocabulary 
applied to Buddhist sacred sites. In addition to these considerations, our inscrip¬ 
tions make it clear that the Mahacetiya at Nagarjunikonda was not conceived 
of as “un reliquaire,” but as a structure housing the living presence of the Buddha: 
any worship of “it” would actually be of him. 

But these considerations aside, Rosen’s argument is still—in at least one 
aspect—a little startling. It is not known who among the several Vasumitras 
who app>ear in the history of Buddhist scholasticism was the author of the work 
on “les sectes bouddhiques” assigned to that name. What appears to be known 
is that the first translation of the work into Chinese took place at “la fin du iv"^ 
siecle ou debut du v® siecle de notre ere.” There is also general agreement that 
its author, whoever he was, was a Sarvastivadin.^* We have, then, an assertion 
by an unknown Sarvastivadin author, of unknown geographic provenance, in a 
work of about the fourth century purporting to express the views of a group to 
which he did not belong. Over against this we have an historical record either 
written by, or redacted under the auspices of, a learned Aparamahavinaseliya 
monk from Nagarjunikonda in the third century that was intended to record 
what a community of Aparamahavinaseliya monks there actually did. By any 
criteria, the historical value of the two sources for the history of the Aparamahavi¬ 
naseliya cannot be the same. It is, therefore, curious that Rosen takes as somehow 
more representative of the Aparamahavinaseliya position not what Aparamahavina¬ 
seliya monks in the third century actually did, but what a Sarvastivadin author 
of the fourth century said. This perfunctory preference for formal literary 
sources—which is quite common in historical works on Indian Buddhism—can 
only result in histories of Buddhism that have little relationship to what practic¬ 
ing Buddhists actually did. At the very least, it rather effectively impedes an 
adequate appraisal or appreciation of other kinds of sources. But it is, in fact, 
precisely because our inscriptional formula from Nagarjunikonda is one of these 
“other kinds of sources” that it is important. 

If, for example, the phrase samma-sambudhasa dhatuvaraparigahitasa mabacetiye 
means what I have suggested it does, then it would appear to be another piece 
of nontextual evidence that indicates that we have not yet understood at all well 
the Buddhist conception of “relics” or the nature of Buddhist sacred sites. 
Elsewhere I have recently presented evidence indicating that the earliest actually 
arrestable Buddhist conception of relics was that “la relique corporelle . . . c’est 
un etre vivant ’doue de souffle’ “that relics were thought to retain—to be 
infused with, impregnated with—the qualities that animated and defined the 
living Buddha”; that the stiipa or reliquary was cognitively classified as a “living 
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person of rank” and that it was—like the Hindu image—a “juristic personality” 
and owned property; that, finally, the Indian Buddhist community practiced a 
form of what in the West was called “burial ad sanctos" and that this can only 
be accounted for by the belief that the stiipa contained a living presence.’^ The 
formula found in the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions appears to be yet one more 
piece of this ever-more-clearly emerging complex of actual beliefs—as opposed 
to the formal literary doctrines—of practicing Indian Buddhists, both monastic 
and lay. 
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CHAPTER IX 


An Old Inscription from AmaravatT and 
the Cult of the Local Monastic Dead 
in Indian Buddhist Monasteries 


Although they have yet to be carefully studied, scattered throughout extant 
Buddhist literature are references to permanently housing the mortuary remains 
of deceased monks. In both the Pali Uddna and Apaddna, for example, there is 
a clear injunction addressed to monks—and monks alone—directing them not 
only to perform the funeral rites for a “fellow-monk” {sabrahmacdrin), but to 
build a mortuary stupa for him as well and to worship it.‘ In the Pali Yinaya 
there is an account that describes, in part, a group of nuns performing the funeral 
rites and building a stupa for a deceased member of their group.^ In the account 
of the deposition of the remains of Sariputra preserved in the Tibetan version 
of the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya, there is a passage in which the placement of the 
monastic dead within the monastery complex is directly addressed. Here, the 
Buddha first gives instructions concerning the form of mortuary stupa appropriate 
to different categories of individuals, starting with a buddha and ending with 
“stream-winners” {rgyun du zhugs pa) and “ordinary good men” {so so'i skye bo dge 
ba). He then says: 

As Sariputra and Maudgalyayana sat (in relation to the Buddha) when the 
Tathagata was sitting, just so should their mortuary stupas be placed as 
well. Moreover, the stupas of various elders {sthavira) should be aligned in 
accordance with their seniority. Stupas of ordinary good men should be 
placed outside the monastery {dge ’dun gyi kun dga’ ra ba, samgharama)} 

The Mahdsdmghika-vinaya —according to de La Vallee Poussin—also contains 
such passages: “D’apres le Mahasarnghikavinaya,” he says, “des moines hommes 
du commun {prthagjand) ont aussi droit au stupa, a savoir le Vinayadharadharma- 
carya, le Vaiyaprtyabhiksu, le Vertueux-bhiksu. Comme ils ne sont pas des Aryas, 
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il n’y a pas de lou-pan [“dew-dish”] et [le stupa] est dans un lieu cache. Peche 
a faire autrement.”'^ 

There is also—although, again, not yet systematically studied—an important 
body of independent evidence for the monastic preoccupation with permanently 
housing their dead from well preserved cave sites like Bhaja, Bedsa, and Kanheri. 
But with a few exceptions, little certain evidence has been noted for such activity 
at structural monastic sites. Evidence of this sort would, in fact, be difficult to 
detect at such structural sites for several reasons. The first and most general 
reason is, of course, that structural sites in India are far less well-preserved than 
the Western Cave Complexes. Those same cave complexes suggest, in addition, 
that the structures associated with the local monastic dead at structural sites 
would very likely have been small, and very well might have been situated some 
distance away from the main stiipa or center of the site. Neither of these factors 
would have favored the detection of such structures. Moreover, very few structural 
monastic sites in India have been extensively investigated or excavated horizon¬ 
tally; generally, attention and effort have been focused on the main stupa of such 
sites. Anything not in the immediate vicinity would only accidentally have been 
noted.^ The fact that such small structures would have required—and, therefore, 
would have left—no substantial foundations, that their superstructures would 
not only have been exposed to the elements, but also would have been easy prey 
for those who used such sites for building materials suggests that even horizontal 
surveys may have noted little. In such circumstances, stray epigraphical evidence 
for the housing of the local monastic dead is the most likely certain evidence 
to survive at structural sites; even then, such incidents of survival may not be 
numerous, and each possible piece should be carefully studied. The present essay 
concerns one such possible piece from AmaravatT. 

AmaravatT must have been a striking monastic site. The main stiipa stood 
on a plain between the old city of Dharanikota and the neighboring hills “where,” 
said Burgess, “so many dolmans or rude-stone burying places are still to be 
seen.”'* “Upwards of 10,000 to 12,000 [carved] figures” were—according to 
Fergusson’s calculations—associated with the stiipa. He calls it, perhaps without 
undue inflation, “a wonderful pictorial Bible of Buddhism as it was understood 
at the time of the erection of the monument.”’ But through the work of zarnindars, 
zealous treasure seekers, and untrained if well-intentioned British civil servants, 
most of the complex—one of the longest lasting in India—has disappeared.^ As 
a consequence, we know next to nothing about the monastic quarters there and 
very little about any secondary structures at the site. We do know that there 
were a number of mortuary stupas clustered around the main stiipa. Burgess, in 
1882, referred to two of these, in one of which he found “a small chatti [a type 
of pot] . . . and a quantity of calcined bones.” A similar “chatti" had earlier been 
recovered from another.'^ Rea also excavated several secondary stupas, one of which 
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still had its lower portion encased in sculptural slabs,as well as another that 
overlay a group of seventeen “megalithic” urn burials.'' In fact, the site plan 
published by Rea in 1909 shows almost twenty small stupas and at least one 
“earthenware tomb.” We do not, unfortunately, know anything more about these 
stupas except for the fact that their placement and contents conform to a pattern 
found at a considerable number of other Buddhist sites in India and seem to 
reflect the practice that I—on analogy with the Christian West—have called 
“burial ad sanctos.''^" The inscription we will be primarily concerned with here 
may have been associated with one such stupa. 

The stone on which our inscription is inscribed was not found in its original 
position. It had already been displaced and could even have been moved a 
considerable distance, given its size and shape. Burgess describes it as “a circular 
slab 2 feet 1 inch in diameter . . . with a mortise hole in the centre surrounded 
by a lotus, and this again by a sunk area carved with rays. The outer border 
is raised . . .” and it is on this raised border that our record—“a well-cut 
inscription”—occurs.'^ This "circular slab”—a good photograph of which was 
also published by Burgess'"*—is clearly the “umbrella” {chata, chattra) referred 
to in the inscription. That this “umbrella” was intended for a shrine {cediya) or 
stupa is clear as well from the inscription, and the comparatively small size of 
the chattra is sufficient to indicate that the stupa was a small one. We do not, 
however, know exactly where this small stiipa stood. 

With a few minor exceptions, the readings of this “well-cut” record were not 
difficult to establish, and, after something of a false start in the first transcription 
published in Burgess’ Notes, the basic text was quickly established. In the 
“Additional Notes” added to that same volume, in fact, Hultzsch had already 
come very close to his final version, which appeared a year later.The text is 
printed there as: 

uvasikdya cadaya budhino matuya saputikdya sadutukaya atrdnam 
utayipabhdhinam cediyasa chata deyadhamam 

and this is the basic text accepted by Liiders,'^ Franke,''’ and Sivaramamurti.'" 
Sivaramamurti does, however, read -pabhahinam rather than -pabhdhtnam, and 
notes that the “nasal”—he means anusvdra —“is not quite clear in atrdnam and 
utayipabhdhinam," although this is more true of the latter than the former. 
Hultzsch first translated the text as; 

An umbrella {chhattra), a meritorious gift to the Chaitya (?) of the venerable 
Utayipabhahins by the female worshipper Chada (Chandra), the mother of 
Budhi, together with her sons, together with her daughters 


He added as well the following note: “Utayipabhahin seems to be the name of 
a school like Dharmottartya . . . Perhaps utara (— uttara) is to be read for utayt. 
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and pabhahin = prabhasin."^'^ But a year later he published a slightly different 
rendering; 

Ein Sonnenschirm {chattra), die verdienstliche Gabe der Laiin Cada (Candra), 
dcr Mutter des Budhi {Buddhi), mit ihren Sohnen, mit ihren Tochtern, an 
die (Schule der) ehrwiirdigen Utayipabhahis (?) (und) an das Caitya^'^ 

The English translation of the record that appears in Burgess’ later report 
looks like a somewhat garbled version of Hultzsch’s second translation, and here 
too, Vtayipabhdhin appears to have been taken as the name of a Buddhist school. 
Burgess adds to it the following note; “May this not be synonymous with 
Uttaraparvatas, or Uttaraselas. Although he proposed no emendation or equiva¬ 
lent, Liiders lists Utayipabhdhi in his index of personal names as the name of a 
Buddhist “school,” and translates the portion of the record that most concerns 
us as; “Gift of a parasol {chhata) to the Chaitya {chediya) of the venerable {aira) 
Utayipabhahis,. . . In fact, Sivaramamurti alone to have considered other 
possible interpretations of the text, but his translation—as printed—is also 
garbled and without explanation or comment; “Meritorious gift of umbrella for 
the caitya (cediya) of the worthy airanam Utayipabhahi, etc.” What “airdnam, " 
still carrying its case ending, is doing in the translation is, of course, far from 
clear, especially since it already seems to have been translated by “worthy.” 
Moreover, Sivaramamurti lists Utayipabhdhi in his glossary as “probably 
Uttaraseliyas.”^^ 

The inclination to see in utayipabhdhin the name of a school has had, in 
fact, a wide currency. Lamotte says; 

Les donations religieuses signalees par les inscriptions proviennent, non 
seulement de particuliers, mais encore de clans {kula), de groupes igana) et 
d’associations {sahayd). Parmi ces dernieres, quelques-unes peuvent avoir 
ete des sectes bouddhiques, non mentionees en litterature, 

and as one example of such a group he cites the “aira {drya) Utayipabhahi” of 
our inscription.^*^ In a later paper, Furtseva has said; “The epigraphic data gives 
evidence of the existence of the schools unknown to any tradition. These are 
such schools as, for example, Utayibhahl in Amaravati, . . .” again citing our 
inscription.^^ 

Although this interpretation of our record has received wide currency, and 
although Furtseva, for example, seems to take it as an established fact that the 
inscription refers to a Buddhist school, the evidence for this was never firm; 
Hultzsch had said utayipabhdhin only “seems to be the name of a school,” Burgess, 
“may this not be . . . , ” Sivaramamurti, “probably, ” and so on. In fact, there are 
a number of reasons to reject seeing in the inscription a reference to a shrine or 
caitya that “belonged” to a specific Buddhist school, and much evidence that 
suggests a much more supportable interpretation. 
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Although the evidence is sadly fragmentary, it appears, as has already been 
indicated, that the main stupa at Amaravatl was—as Marshall says of SancT— 
“surrounded, like all the more famous shrines of Buddhism, by a multitude of 
stupas of varying sizes crowded together.The stupa or caitya to which our 
umbrella was donated appears to have been just one of such a multitude and, 
to judge by the size of the chattra, a comparatively small one at that. That one 
of such a multitude of secondary stupas close to—or in the vicinity of—the main 
shrine would have been claimed as the special property of a specific school seems 
very unlikely. That monastic orders accepted as gifts and, therefore, “owned,” 
specific forms of property—relics, fields, buildings, images, and so on—is virtu¬ 
ally certain. It is equally certain that specific schools “owned” the main stupa at 
certain sites. But there is no other case, in so far as I know, where one of the 
small secondary stupas was so “owned.” Whether near the main shrine or situated 
elsewhere in the complex, secondary stupas at Buddhist sites are almost always 
uninscribed and anonymous. There are, however, a small number of significant 
exceptions, and it is this group of exceptions that may point toward a better 
understanding of the record on our small umbrella from Amaravatl. 

The first exception may come from Amaravatl itself. If we can accept 
Sivaramamurti’s reading of his no. 103 as even approximately correct, then the 
one other secondary stiipa that had an associated inscription at Amaravatl was 
“the small cetiya of the mendicant monk Nagasena.” Sivaramamurti gives the 
text of his no. 103 in the following form: 

sidham (namo) bhagavato gammamahivathasa peridavatikasa nagasenasa khuda- 
cetiya . . . haghavanikiniya patithapitam savasatamata a 

If we put aside gammamahivathasa, which is clearly wrong (although it just as 
clearly indicated the place of residence of Nagasena), and if we follow—however 
reluctantly—Sivaramamurti’s interpretation of . . . haghavanikiniya as “by the 
merchant’s wife, Hagha,” this could be translated as: 

Success. (Homage) to the Blessed One. The small cetiya of the mendicant 
monk Nagasena who lived in . . . established by the merchant’s wife Hagha 
for the . . . of all . . . 

We do not know where the sculptured slab on which this record was inscribed 
was discovered. Already by the time of Burgess (1887), it had been removed to 
Bejwada, “possibly,” says Burgess, by Colonel Mackenzie.On the basis of the 
expression khudacetiya, “small cetiya" in the record itself, Sivaramamurti assumes 
that the slab formed a part of one of what he calls the “smaller votive stupas." 
That the inscribed slab did, in fact, belong to a secondary stiipa appears likely. 
The problem remains, however, that Sivaramamurti’s reading of the record cannot 
actually be verified with the published material at hand. Although Burgess and 
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Stern and Benisti both provide illustrations of the slab on which the record 
occurs, in neither case is the photograph sufficiently clear to allow the inscription 
to be read with any confidence.Sivaramamurti also reproduces the record 
reduced to such a degree that no certain reading is possible,^'* and in cases where 
his readings can be checked, they are by no means always as careful as one might 
wish. Given this situation, the most that one could say is that it appears— 
although it is not certain—that, in the one other case at AmaravatT in which a 
secondary stiipa had an associated inscription, that inscription does not refer to the 
stupa as “belonging” to a specific school, but seems to describe it as “belonging” to 
an individual monk, a monk who appears to have been of purely local stature 
and who is otherwise unknown. 

But this itself raises some further questions that it would be well to deal 
with here. The exact sense of the genitive construction used here in nagasenasa 
khudacetiya, and in other records connected with stupas “of” local monks, is not 
at first sight immediately clear. This, in part at least, is related to the fact 
that in inscriptional Prakrits, much as in the Prakrits generally, the dative 
case—although it has not entirely disappeared—is very much attenuated, and 
dative functions have been taken over by an already elastic conception of the 
genitive. Given these linguistic realities, nagasenasa khudacetiya, for example, can 
be understood, at least on one level, in two ways: “the small cetiya o/Nagasena,” 
or “the small cetiya for Nagasena.” It could be argued that the intended meaning 
here is more like “the small cetiya built for the merit of Nagasena by Hagha,” but 
the one certain case I know of that does record something like this is not only 
late but articulated in a very different way. The case in point occurs in a tenth 
century inscription from Nalanda where the disciple of a monk is said to have 
raised “a caitya of the Blessed One, the Sugata” {bhagavatah sugatasya caityah) 
with the expressed hope or intention that his teacher, through the merit of the 
disciple’s act, might “obtain the unsurpassed station of a buddha" (pimyendnena 
lahdhdsau bauddham padatn anuttaram)f^ In fact, from the earliest Buddhist 
inscriptions that record acts undertaken for another, the statement of purpose 
almost always involves an explicit expression of that fact: the construction is 
usually something like athdyd {arthdya, “for the sake of”), either in compound 
with the name of the person or persons involved, or with the latter in the genitive 
{mdtdpituna athdyd), or a construction like sukhdya hotu savasatdnam (“for the 
happiness of all beings”) is used.^^ The transaction involved is very rarely, if at 
all, expressed by the simple genitive or dative. In the rare and still uncertain 
cases in which the simple genitive or dative might be used, it appears that the 
name of the person for whose benefit a gift is given is put not in the genitive, 
but in the dative. On what Rao calls “an ayaka pillar ” found near the second 
stiipa at Sannati, for example, we find: ahirnarikdya ndganikdya arikd-bhdtuno 
giridatanakasa. This would appear to indicate that the “pillar” in question was 
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the gift of Giridatanaka, brother of Arika, “for or in honor of”—expressed by 
the simple dative—Naganika of Ahimara, the latter being a place name."’’ 
Considerations of this sort would seem to rule out nagasenasa khudacetiya in our 
Amaravatl inscription as being intended to convey “the small cetiya for the 
benefit or merit of Nagasena”; so too does the fact that, although now fragmentary, 
there seems to have been a separate dedicative statement at the end of the record 
(compare the better-preserved record from Mathura cited below). 

If, then, nagasenasa khudacetiya does not mean “the small cetiya for the benefit 
or merit of Nagasena,” it—and similarly constructed records elsewhere—must 
mean “the small cetiya of or for Nagasena” in some other sense. Since stupas or 
cetiyas —whether they were memorials or mortuary containers—were never, as 
far as we know, erected for anyone who was not physiologically dead,^^ this 
would mean, if our inscription in fact refers to "the small cetiya of or for Nagasena,” 
that Nagasena must have been not just a local monk, but a deceased local monk. 
But in that case it is important to note that, although Nagasena was “dead,” 
the cetiya was not said to be “of” or “for” his relics or remains, but “of” or “for" 
him—period. Exactly the same thing is, of course, said elsewhere at AmaravatT 
and at other Andhra sites in regard to the cetiya of the Buddha. On more than 
one occasion at AmaravatT we meet with something like bhagavato mahac(e)tiyasa. 
“for the Great Shrine of the Blessed One,” or bhagavato mahacetiya-padamale [rd: 
-mule], “at the foot of the Great Shrine of the Blessed One.”'’ Similar phrasing 
is also found, for example, at Jaggayyapeta: bhagavato budhasa mahacetiye, “at the 
Great Shrine of the Blessed One, the Buddha.”'^’ In all of these cases, the genitive 
phrasing was almost certainly intended to express both the fact that the cetiya 
“belonged” to the Blessed One—that is to say, he “owned” it—and the fact that 
it contained, or was thought to contain, the Buddha himself.'^ It is again 
important to notice that where we might want to say the cetiya was “of” or 
contained the relics of the Buddha, these inscriptions themselves never use a 
term for “relics”: they say the cetiya was “of” ot “for” the Buddha himself. 
He—not his remains—was, apparently, thought to reside inside. But if this is 
true in regard to the cetiyas “of” the Buddha, it would be hard to argue that 
exactly the same genitive phrasing applied to the cetiya “of Nagasena”—or to 
the stupa “of ” any other local monk—could have meant something different. This 
secondary stupa —actually called a “small shrine” if we can accept Sivaramamurti’s 
reading—must either have contained, or had been thought to contain, what we 
would call the “relics” of a local mendicant monk named Nagasena, but what 
the composer of the inscription called Nagasena himself.'^ 

It would seem, then, that in the one other possible case at AmaravatT where 
we have an inscription associated with a secondary stiipa, there is no support for 
the interpretation of the record on the small umbrella from the same site proposed 
by Hultzsch, Burgess, Liiders, and others. The former inscription makes no 
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reference to a “school,” but rather points towards a very different possibility and 
set of ideas. It suggests the possibility at least that utayipabhahin in the umbrella 
inscription may not be the name of a “school” but the name of a deceased local 
monk. This possibility receives further support when we look elsewhere since, 
although there are no other instances where a secondary stiipa is said to be 
“owned” by a specific “school,” there are a small but significant number of cases 
where secondary stupas are explicitly said to be “of” or “for” the local monastic 
dead. At least one of these other cases comes from another sadly dismembered 
structural site. 

It is ironic that, although we have a large number of inscriptions and a far 
larger number of sculptural and architectural pieces from Mathura, we know 
very little really about the structures they were associated with, about what the 
Buddhist complexes at the site looked like, or how these complexes were laid 
out. We have only a large number of fragments and disassociated pieces.On 
one such piece occurs an inscription which van Lohuizen-de Leeuw has read in 
the following fashion: 

sa 90 2 he 1 di 5 asya pu{r)waye 
vi(or kha)ndavihare vasthavya bhiksusa graha- 
dasikasa sthuva prasthapayati sa- 
rva sav(v)anam hitasukhaye 

She translates the record as: 

In the year 92, the first (month of) winter, on the 5th day, on this occasion 
as specified, the inhabitants of the Vinda Monastery erected a stQpa for the 
monk Grahadasika. May it be for the welfare and happiness of all beings. 

More than a dozen years later, this same inscription was edited again by Sircar, 
who seems to have been under the impression that the record was discovered in 
1958. Although his reading differs on several minor points from van Lohuizen- 
de Leeuw’s, it is significantly different in only one regard: where van Lohuizen- 
de Leeuw reads vasthavya plural (“inhabitants”), Sircar reads vastavya- and takes 
it in compound with the following bhiksusa. But this makes for an odd compound 
and, more importantly, results in a text in which there is no possible subject 
for the main verb, which Sircar reads as pra{ti*}sthapayatt.‘^^ The absence of such 
a subject renders Sircar’s construction of the text highly problematic, and suggests 
that, for the moment, van Lohuizen-de Leeuw’s is to be preferred. From the 
paleographic point-of-view, however. Sircar’s vastavya —with short final 
-a —appears likely, and this would give a singular subject for the singular verb. 
The result would be a slight alteration of van Lohuizen-de Leeuw’s translation: 
“. . . an inhabitant of the Vinda Monastery erected a stiipa for the Monk 
Grahadasika.” 
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Here, of course, there is no possibility of taking the text to mean “for the 
benefit or merit of the Monk Grahadasika.” The text ends with an explicit 
statement indicating for whom the act was undertaken, and it was not Grahadas- 
ika, but “all beings.” Sircar says: “the object of the inscription is to record the 
erection of a stiipa of the Buddhist monk Gramadesika”; this is his reading of 
the name. But he adds: “In the present context, the word stupa meanfs] a 
memorial structure enshrining the relics of the monk in question.Such an 
interpretation seems very likely, although here too it is important to note that 
where Sircar speaks of “relics,” the composer of our record—although he certainly 
could have—does not. For the composer, the stiipa does not seem to have been 
a structure for enshrining relics, but a structure for enshrining, in some sense, 
the monk himself. 

We do not, again, know where the stiipa of Grahadasika stood. Van Lohuizen- 
de Leeuw assumes that it “was erected in the monastery,” but that is not terribly 
helpful. The slab on which the inscription is inscribed appears to have been a 
small one—the writing covers a space that is only nine-and-one-half inches long 
and four inches high. More than anything else, it seems to resemble the small 
engraved slabs—to be discussed more fully below—associated with the brick 
stupas of the local monastic dead at Kanheri, where the writing covers a space 
of almost the same dimensions. It would appear, then, that the stiipa at Mathura 
was a small one situated somewhere within the confines of one of the monastic 
complexes. But in spite of the uncertainties concerning the exact location of the 
stiipa it mentions, this Mathura record—like Sivaramamurti’s AmaravatT no. 
103—does not lend any support to the view that sees in the inscription on the 
small chattra from AmarSvatl a reference to a stiipa ““belonging” to a specific 
monastic school. On the contrary, both this Mathura inscription and AmaravatT 
no. 103 would seem to indicate that when secondary stiipas or cetiyas in this 
period are inscribed, those stiipas or cetiyas are stiipas or cetiyas ““of” deceased local 
monks. That this is so, not just for this period but also for periods long before 
and after, will become evident below. But these two cases are already sufficient 
to establish the suspicion that the record on the AmaravatT umbrella is, again, 
also referring to such a stiipa. Neither AmaravatT no. 103 nor the Mathura 
inscription, however, account for a peculiarity of the AmaravatT umbrella record, 
which has undoubtedly exerted considerable influence on previous 
interpretations. 

The AmaravatT umbrella record does not at first sight appear to be referring 
to a cetiya of a single monk. The reading—^which is virtually certain apart from 
the final anusvaras —is airana(m) utayipabhahtna(m) cediyasa. Aira, a Prakrit form 
of drya. is certainly in the plural, and the following utayipahhdhin —though the 
form is not so well recognized—was almost certainly also intended for a plural. 
But this use of the plural, rather than suggesting that the cetiya ‘“belonged’’ to 
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a group of monks, may in fact confirm the possibility that the reference is to a 
single, deceased individual. 

There are more than a dozen inscriptions that can be cited to demonstrate 
that the name and titles of a monk for whom a stupa was built were commonly 
put in the genitive plural. Two are particularly informative: one from Bedsa, 
which Nagaraju assigns to the first century b.c.e., and one from Kanheri, which 
he dates to the early second century C.E/^^ In both instances, we are dealing with 
small secondary stupas whose precise location relative to the main shrine is known. 
In both instances, these small secondary stupas are inscribed and can therefore 
be certainly identified as stupas “of” local monks. And in both instances, the 
individual local monk in question is referred to in the plural. 

Less than twenty-five feet to the left of the entrance to the main caityagrha 
at Bedsa there is "a tiny apsidal excavation” containing a small stiipa. On the 
back wall of this “excavation” there is a short “much weatherworn” inscription 
in two lines. Some syllables at the beginning of both lines appear to have been 
lost, but what remains can be fairly certainly read, and the general sense of the 
record is clear in spite of the missing syllables. Burgess published the following 
reading in 1883: 

. . . ya gohhiitinam aranakana pedapatikanam marakudavashia thupo 
. . . {amtejvdsina bhatdsdla{lha}mitena karita 

In spite of the fact that Gobhuti’s name and all his epithets are in the genitive 
plural, this can only mean: 

The stupa of . . . Gobhuti, a forest-dweller, a mendicant monk who lived 
on Mara’s Peak—caused to be made by his pupil, the devoted Asalamita. 

At Kanheri as well we have to do with a small excavation containing a 
stupa. The steps leading up to the chamber containing this stiipa are no more 
than twelve feet to the left of the steps that lead to the main “hall of worship” 
at the site. On the harrn 'tka of the small stiipa the following record occurs: 

sidham herantkasa dhanianakasa bhayd-a 
stvapdlttanikdya deyadhamma 
therdna bhayata-dhammapdldnam 
thuba 

Likewise here we have the name of a monk and his title in the genitive plural, 
and this can only refer to a single individual: 

Success. The religious gift ofSivapalitanika, the wife of the treasurer Dhama- 
naka—the stiipa of the Elder, the Reverend Dharnmapala. 

Bearing in mind again that stiipas were, in so far as we know, erected only 
for individuals who were dead, these two cases from Bedsa and Kanheri present 
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us with two clear cases where a deceased local monk is referred to in the plural. 
These cases can only represent a specific application of the pluralis majestaticus 
or plural of respect, and it is important to note that in this regard they are not, 
apparently, exceptions, but represent something of a rule. Plurals of respect are 
certainly the rule in the numerous stupa labels found in association with the two 
monastic “cemeteries” that have been identified at Western Cave sites. 

At Bhaja, “probably one of the oldest Buddhist religious centres in the 
Deccan,” a group of fourteen small stupas are clustered together in what Mitra 
alone has explicitly noted “may be regarded as the cemetery.Nagaraju suggests 
that these stupas “belong to different dates ranging from late third century B.C. 
to about the end of the second century A.D.”"*^ Although Burgess seems to have 
been of the opinion that a larger number of these stupas had originally been 
inscribed, in his day only five such inscriptions still remained, in part or in 
whole. One of the two inscriptions that appeared to be complete reads: 

therandm bhayamta-ampikinakanam thupo (11} 

The stupa of the Elder, the Reverend Arnpikinaka. 

The other complete record is of exactly the same form, and enough survives of 
the other three of the five inscriptions to show that, in every case, the name of 
the monk for whom the sti/pa was built and his titles were always in the genitive 
plural."*^ The use of the pluralis majestaticus in referring to deceased local monks 
appears from the Bhaja cemetery labels, then, to have been both an early and a 
continuous practice over time. But the evidence from the Bhaja cemetery not 
only confirms this linguistic usage noted previously at Bedsa and Kanheri, it 
confirms as well the assumed character and contents—in at least one sense—of 
stupas built “for” deceased local monks. Fergusson and Burgess note that on the 
capitals of at least four of these stupas there were “holes on the upper surface as 
if for placing relics . . . and in two cases there is a depression round the edge 
of the hole as if for a closely fitting cover.”"*^ The fact that Deshpande discovered 
at Pitalkhora exactly the same sort of “holes” still plugged with “a closely fitting 
cover” and—as a consequence—still containing their relic deposits, makes it 
highly likely that the “holes” in the stupas at Bhaja-—and perhaps all such “holes" 
in rock-cut stupas in the Western Caves—originally held relics: such stupas were, 
as a consequence, by no means simply “commemorative” but contained the 
mortuary deposits of the monks mentioned in their accompanying inscriptions.’'' 

The Bhaja cemetery, however, is not the only monastic cemetery in the 
Western Caves that provides evidence for the use of the pluralis majestaticus in 
referring to deceased monks. The character of the large monastic cemetery at 
Kanheri was almost immediately surmised. In 1862, West had already said in 
regard to these groups of stupas: “It seems likely that these topes have contained 
the ashes of the priesthood and that this gallery has been the general necropolis 
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of the caves.”’’ In 1883, Burgess had described this “gallery”—which at that 
time was assigned the number 38—in the following terms; “No. 38 is the long 
terrace under the overhanging rock on the brow of the hill, where are the bases 
of numerous brick stupas, being the monuments over the ashes of numerous 
Bauddha sthaviras or priests who died there ... a vast number fill this gallery”— 
more than a hundred according to the most recent count—“which is about 200 
yards in length; many of them, however, are covered over with the debris of 
decayed bricks and rock and all seem to have been rifled long ago of any relics 
or caskets they contained.”’^ Although West had already published in 1861 
an eye-copy of at least one inscription connected with “the Kanheri Bauddha 
Cemetery”—his no. 58—it was never read;” it was not until 1974 or 1975 that 
further and fuller epigraphical data came in the form of a considerable number 
of small inscribed slabs, which had originally been inset into the brick stupas, 
but which—after these stupas had decayed—had either fallen or been thrown 
into the ravine on the edge of which the gallery sits. The exact number of 
inscribed insets recovered is not clear—Gokhale says in one place that there 
were nearly fifteen but in another nearly twenty; Gorakshkar put the number 
at about forty, but Rao at twenty-nine.’^ Gokhale has edited eight of these 
inscriptions, but not always well, and the published photographs are not always 
easy to read. 

In spite of these problems, some important points are sufficiently clear. Like 
the inscriptions associated with the stupas of the local monastic dead at Bhaja, 
none of the inscriptions so far available from the Kanheri cemetery are donative. 
They are all labels, and—like the Bhaja inscriptions although more elaborate— 
they are all consistently patterned. Both considerations are enough to indicate 
that these labels—like all labels at Buddhist sites—are not the result of individual 
donative activity but the results of endeavors by the monastic community or its 
“administration” at their respective sites. Again, as in the Bhaja labels, in all 
the Kanheri labels that are available—including that published long ago by 
West—the name and titles of each individual monk for whom a stupa was erected 
are in the genitive plural. I cite here just two examples that can be checked 
against the photos:” 

theranam ayya-vijayasendnam tevijdnam arahantdnam thuhharn 

The Stupa of the Elder, the Venerable Vijayasena, One Possessed of the 

Three Knowledges, an Arhat 

theranam bhadata-damanam andgdminam thu(bhani) 

The Stupa of the Elder, the Reverend Dama, a Nonreturner 

These labels—obviously written by someone familiar with the technical textual 
terminology of Buddhist conceptions of “sainthood”—establish that at Kanheri, 
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as at Bedsa and Bhaja, deceased local monks were individually referred to in the 
plural. The use of the pluralis majestaticus was, in fact, the rule in referring to 
such individuals. But if the Bhaja labels establish this usage long before our 
AmaravatT umbrella inscription, those from Kanheri establish its continued 
currency for a long time after. Gokhale had first suggested a date of “between 
550 A.D. and 700 A.D.” for the Kanheri labels; later they are said to be “written 
in the late fifth- or early sixth-century boxheaded variety of BrahmT.”^^’ In any 
case, they date from a period long after our AmaravatT record. 

The material presented so far from AmaravatT itself and from Mathura, 
Bedsa, Bhaja, and Kanheri must bear heavily on any interpretation of the Amara¬ 
vatT umbrella inscription. This material establishes at least two consistent pat¬ 
terns: first, it would appear that all secondary stupas from Buddhist sites that 
have associated inscriptions and that date from well before the Common Eta to 
at least the sixth century C.E. are—in every case— stupas raised for deceased local 
monks; second, with some exceptions that prove the rule, the names and titles 
of deceased individual monks that occur in stupa inscriptions or labels from this 
period are put in the genitive plural. The AmaravatT umbrella record comes 
from the same period, was associated with a small secondary stupa, and has a 
name in the genitive plural preceded by a title commonly given to monks. Since, 
therefore, it conforms in every other respect to records connected with the shrines 
of deceased local monks, and since JJtayipabhahin is nowhere certainly attested 
as the name of a “school,” nor is there any other instance where a secondary 
stiipa is said to belong to such a “school,” it is very difficult—if not impossible—to 
avoid the conclusion that Utayipabhahin in the AmaravatT umbrella inscription 
is the name of a local monk. Such a conclusion, it seems, must be accepted until 
there is clear and incontrovertible evidence to the contraty.^^ 

There is, however, one further point in regard to this name that is worth 
noting, a point that involves us again with yet other stupas of the local monastic 
dead. Sivaramamurti said that “the term Utayipabhahi is puzzling,” and there 
has, in fact, been some uncertainty in regard even to the stem form of what 
appears in the inscription as utayipabhdhmam or utayipabhdhinatn. Originally, 
Hultzsch seems to have preferred utayipabhdhin, but later he and almost everyone 
else seems to have preferred utayipabhdhif'^ Given the morphological variation 
in inscriptional Prakrits, a genitive plural form that ends in -tnam or -inarn could 
have been made from either an /'-stem or a stem in -in. In the present case there 
is, therefore, no certain formal means of determining the stem, but this—in the 
end—may not pose a serious problem. It is perhaps more important to note that 
Hultzsch had proposed -prabhdsin as the Sanskrit equivalent of -pabhdhin'^^ and 
this—the only equivalent that has been suggested—seems likely: the change of 
r to is well attested in the South.*’® In fact, whethet the stem form is taken 
to have been -pabhdhin —which seems preferable—or -pabhdhi, it seems fairly 
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certain that, in either case, we would have a derivative from pra\/bhds, “to shine, 
be brilliant,” etc. It may, therefore, be of interest to note that other derivations 
from pra\/hhds occur as the final element of a name or title in—interestingly 
enough—two other inscriptions connected with the local monastic dead. 

Almost one hundred forty years ago, Cunningham published an account of 
his explorations and “excavations” of the SancT ruins and the Buddhist monuments 
of central India. Much work has, of course, been done since on SancT—its art, 
architecture, and inscriptions—but the other related sites in this complex, SonarT, 
Satdhara, Bhojpur, and Andher, have been almost completely ignored. In fact, 
it is hard to find a reference to them after Cunningham. Also ignored is the 
fact that this cluster of related sites, among the earliest structural sites that we 
know, produced some of the clearest and most concrete evidence for the monastic 
cult of the local monastic dead. Cunningham discovered that the remains of ten 
individual monks—representing at least three generations—had been deposited 
in Stupa no. 2 at SancT. The remains of some of these same monks also had been 
deposited in SonarT Stupa no. 2, which contained the relics of five individuals, 
and in Stupas nos. 2 and 3 at Andher.*’* In all of these cases, the deposits had 
been carefully labeled, and the inscription on one of the Andher deposits reads: 
sapurisasa gotiputasa kdkandvapabhasanasa kodinagotasa, which Majumdar renders 
as: “(Relics) of the saint Gotiputa, the Kakanava-pabhasana, of the Kodina- 
gota.”^’^ Majumdar notes as well that “the expression kakanava-pabhasana is used 
as an epithet of Gotiputa and means ‘the Light of Kakanava,’ ” Kakanava being, 
of course, the old name for SancT.^^ A variant of the epithet also occurs at SancT 
itself in the one donative record connected with the deposits in Stupa no. 2. 
Majumdar reads and translates the latter as kdkanava-pabhasa-sthainja dana, “the 
gift of the pupils of the Light of Kakanava,” and says here that kdkanava-pabhasa 
“may be taken as standing for Gotiputa himself”^'* If Majumdar is correct in 
his interpretation of these inscriptions—and the chances are good that he is'’^— 
they may provide a possible parallel for the “name” that occurs in the AmaravatT 
umbrella inscription. Kakanava-pabhasana or -pabhdsa is, at SancT and Andher, 
used both as an epithet of a local monastic “luminary” named Gotiputa and—by 
itself—as an alternative designation or name of that same individual. This may 
suggest that utayipabhdhin too could have been both an epithet and an alternative 
name for a prominent deceased local monk from a place named Utayi, which 
was situated somewhere in the region of AmaravatT, that -Pabhdsa or -Pabhdsin 
might have been an ecclesiastical title of some currency, and that Utayipabhdsin 
might be translated “the Light or Luminary of Utayi”—all of this, at least, 
would seem a reasonable possibility. 

As a result of our discussion so far, we are, then, in a position to do two 
things: we can offer a new and defensible translation of the old inscription on 
the small umbrella found long ago at AmaravatT, and we can make some prelimi- 
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nary and perhaps promising observations on the cult of the local monastic dead 
in Indian Buddhist monasteries. 

The AmaravatT record can now be translated—keeping close to the syntax 
of the original—as follows: 

Of the lay-sister Cada, the mother of Budhi, together with her sons, together 

with her daughters, to the shrine of the Venerable Luminary from Utayi, 

the umbrella is a religious gift. 

Interpreted and translated in this way, the AmaravatT inscription takes its place 
as one among a limited series of significant inscriptions or labels associated with 
stupas of the local monastic dead. It is significant in regard to AmaravatT itself 
because it would provide a much more certain piece of evidence than Sivarama- 
murti’s inscription no. 103 for the presence of such stupas at the site. The presence 
of such stupas at AmaravatT is, in turn, significant because it allows us to add 
it to the list of structural sites for which we have firm epigraphical evidence to 
prove the presence of stupas of the local monastic dead: epigraphical evidence 
for the presence of this type oistupa at structural sites has come from SancT, SonarT, 
Andher, Mathura, and now from AmaravatT. But the AmaravatT inscription has 
broader significance as well. It provides us with an especially clear case in which 
the stupa of a deceased local monk is presented with "gifts” exactly like the 
stupas of the Buddha himself were, a clear instance in which such a stupa receives 
the same kind of accoutrement—an umbrella—as did the stupas of the Buddha. 
This is welcome corroboration of what we learn from the donative inscriptions 
associated with Stupa no. 2 at SancT, which indicate that coping stones, crossbars, 
rail-pillars, and pavement slabs, etc., were donated to this stupa of the local 
monastic dead, just as they were to the stupa of the Buddha at the site. In neither 
form nor content do the inscriptions associated with Stupa no. 2 differ from 
those associated with Stupa no. 1. The two sets are virtually indistinguishable, 
and, in fact, may have had some of the same donors.^"'’ But in arriving at our 
interpretation and translation of the AmaravatT umbrella inscription, we have 
had to look at virtually all the parallel records that are known, and even our 
limited discussion of this group of inscriptions allows for some interesting 
provisional generalizations. 

The first and perhaps most obvious generalization might be stated as a 
simple fact: the remains of the local monastic dead were permanently housed at 
a significant number of monastic complexes, the majority of which are very 
early: we have epigraphical evidence from SancT, SonarT, Andher, Mathura, Amara¬ 
vatT, Bedsa, Bhaja, and Kanheri. These remains, moreover, were permanently 
housed in the same type of architectural structure as were the remains of the 
Buddha. I have elsewhere collected epigraphical, archaeological, and literary 
evidence that suggests that the mortuary remains or relics of the Buddha were 
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thought to be possessed of “life” or “breath,” that—as Lamotte says—“la relique 
corporelle . . . c’est un etre vivant,”^’^ that they were thought “to be impregnated 
with the characteristics that defined and animated the living Buddha,” that 
“relics” are addressed as persons and treated as persons.Bareau had, in fact, 
already noted that the “culte bouddhique des reliques . . . s’inspire en effet 
d’abord des marques de veneration que Ton adresse aux personnes vivantes.”^’*^ 
But the fact alone that the remains of the local monastic dead were both treated 
and housed in the same way as the remains of the Buddha makes it again very 
difficult to argue that they were thought to be, in any essential way, different, 
Bareau has also said that “des avant notre ere, done, le stiipa est plus que le 
symbole du Buddha, c’est le Buddha lui-meme.”^° To argue that the stiipa of 
Utayipabhahin or the stiipa of Gobhuti were thought of any differently would 
require clear evidence. What evidence is available does not now favor such 
an argument. 

The parallelism between the remains of the Buddha and the remains of the 
local monastic dead is not limited to the kinds of structures used to house them. 
There is, as well, a strict parallelism in the way in which these similar structures 
are referred to. As we have already seen, although we might describe a stiipa as 
a structure “for” relics or a container “of” relics, our inscriptions do not. They 
refer to stiipas or cetiyas “for” persons or “of” persons. This—again as we have 
seen—is clearly the case for stiipas “of” or “for” the Buddha or Blessed One 
{bhagavato mahac(e)tiya-, bhagavato budhasa mahacetiye, etc.). But it is also the case 
for stiipas “of” or “for” deceased local monks {atranam utayipabhdhmam cediya-. 
bhiksusa grahadasikasa sthuva, gobhutinam aranakdna . . . thupo, etc.). Exactly the 
same construction and phrasing are used without distinction and regardless of 
the person “for” whom the stiipa was intended. But if this genitive phrasing 
suggests that, in the case of the Buddha, the stiipa “of” the Buddha was thought 
to contain him, or to be owned or possessed by him, or to be—in some sense—the 
Buddha himself, then the stiipas “of” Utayipabhahin or Grahadasika or Gobhuti, 
since they are referred to in exactly the same way, could hardly have been thought 
of differently. In other words, parallel linguistic usage points in the same direction 
as parallel architectural form. 

There may be yet another parallel as well. If we stick to actually datable 
stiipas of the historical Buddha—and put aside the not infrequent assertions of 
an “Asokan” date for what are usually hypothetical “earlier” or “original” forms 
of extant structures—then it will be possible to see that there may be few or 
no clear chronological gaps between the earliest actually datable stiipas of the 
historical Buddha and the earliest examples of stupas for the local monastic dead 
that we know. We might take Bharhut as an example. Scholarly consensus, at 
least, would place it at or very near the beginning of the known sequence of 
stiipas for the historical Buddha. But Benisti has recently argued that at least 
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the rail that surrounded the Bharhut stupa was not the earliest such rail. She 
has said: 


... la decoration qu’offre la vedika qui entoure le Stupa n° 2 de Sand . . . 
remonte, dans sa quasi totalite, a la premiere moitie du He siecle avant 
notre ere; elle est done, de peu, anterieure a celle du stupa de Bharhut . . . 
et, tres sensiblement, anterieure a celle des torana du grand Stupa n° 1 
de SancT.^' 

Since “le Stupa n° 2 de Sand” is a stiipa of the local monastic dead, this would 
seem to mean either that this stupa for the local monastic dead predates both 
the Bharhut and Sand stupas of the historical Buddha “de peu” and “tres sensi¬ 
blement,” or—at least—that it was the first of these to receive the kind of rail 
we associate with stupas of the Buddha and, therefore, may have been considered, 
in some sense, more important. However this might ultimately be decided, it 
would appear—again, at the very least—that, at these early sites, there is no 
clear or considerable chronological gap between stupas of the local monastic dead 
and stupas for the historical Buddha; rather, in regard to these structural sites, 
there appears to be a broad contemporarity between the two types of stupas. This 
same contemporarity appears to hold for the Western Caves as well. The main 
caityagrha at Bhaja—Bhaja no. 12—has, for example, been called “the earliest 
of rock-cut chetiyagharas of [the] Western Deccan” and assigned by Nagaraju 
to the third century But some of the labeled stupas of the local monastic 

dead at Bhaja have been assigned to the same period. There is, again, no clear 
chronological gap. Even at somewhat later sites, stupas for the Buddha and stupas 
for the local monastic dead seem to appear simultaneously. The inscription in 
Cave 7—the main caityagrha at Bedsa—is assigned by Nagaraju to his “series 
III” (60 B.C.E.), but that associated with Gobhuti’s Stupa he places in his “series 
IVa” (60 B.c.E. to 100 C.E.), and he says that it “probably” falls toward the end 
of the first century B.c.E. Given the fact that paleography alone is rarely capable 
of making such fine distinctions, it is clear that the two inscriptions—and, 
therefore, the two stupas —belong to the same broad period. Although the ques¬ 
tion requires and deserves much fuller study, it appears now that there is possibly 
little, if any, chronological gap between stupas for the historical Buddha and 
stupas for the local monastic dead, little clear evidence for the kind of gap that 
could suggest that practices connected with the former’s remains were, over 
time, extended or generalized to the remains of the latter. Archaeologically and 
epigraphically, the two types of stupas appear now as roughly contemporary with, 
in some cases, some indication that stupas of the local monastic dead may actually 
have predated those of the Buddha. It is interesting to note, moreover, that if 
we look at the internal chronology or narrative time taken for granted in our 
Buddhist literary sources, it would appear that their redactors also considered 
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stupas for the local monastic dead to predate those of the Buddha. Both of the 
stupas mentioned in the Udana and Apadana, and that referred to in the Pali 
Vinaya, for example, long preceded—according to the narrative time assumed 
by our texts—those erected for the Buddha.^'* It might, in fact, some day be 
possible to argue that the relic cult and stupas of the historical Buddha represent 
only a special and particularly well-known instance of what was a common and 
widespread monastic practice. It may, indeed, have been much more widespread 
than our certain evidence now indicates. 

It is certain that there were stupas of the local monastic dead at SancT, SonarT, 
Andher, Mathura, Amaravatl, Bhaja, Bedsa, and Kanheri. This is certain because, 
at all of these sites, we have either donative inscriptions or inscribed labels that 
prove it. These inscribed and, therefore, certain instances are, of course, important 
in themselves. But they also have an importance that goes beyond their respective 
individual sites. Given the poor state of preservation of most Buddhist sites 
in India and the virtually complete absence of contemporary documenration 
concerning them, we often must, and can, argue—as in archaeology in general— 
from those cases that are certain to those that are less so. In this situation, the 
individual labeled stupas in their own small separate shrines placed near the main 
shrine at Bedsa and Kanheri, the clearly labeled stupas in the ordered monastic 
cemeteries at Bhaja and Kanheri, and the multiple labeled deposits in Stupa no. 
2 at SancT—all have considerable indexical or typological importance. They 
establish the important fact that all secondary stupas at monastic sites situated 
in small separate shrines near the main stupa or in ordered groups away from 
the hub of the complex or that contain multiple deposits are—in every case in 
which they are labeled and it can therefore be determined—mortuary stupas of 
the local monastic dead. In light of this, it would seem that unless, and until 
there is evidence to the contrary forthcoming, we are obliged to assume that 
those stupas found at monastic sites that are similar, but not actually labeled, 
are also stupas of the local monastic dead. On this basis, we may be able to 
identify a considerable number of additional stupas of this category. 

We may note, for example, using Nagaraju’s numbers, that Cave 1 at Bedsa, 
and Caves 2c, 2d, and 2e at Kanheri are all—like the shrines of Gobhuti at 
Bedsa and Dharnmapala at Kanheri—excavations grouped around the main 
caitya-\id[\ at their respective sites; they are all small chambers; they all contain 
a single stupa If these are not mortuary stupas for the local monastic dead like 
those of Gobhuti and Dharnmapala, they have no readily explicable function. 
We may note as well that, at both cave and structural sites, there are groups of 
unlabeled small stupas that look remarkably like the labeled monastic cemeteries 
at Bhaja and Kanheri. 

Among the Western Caves, Sudhagarh provides an early example. Here, in 
“a large low-roofed cell,” Kail found a group of eight stupas ranging in height 
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from three-and-one-half to four-and-one-half feet. Without citing his evidence 
or good illustration. Kail said these “are not devotional stupas but are funerary 
mounds, the relics ... of a Buddhist saint being enshrined in a hollow receptacle 
in the square abacus.Nadsur also provides a good example. In Cave 3—which 
measures thirty-four by twenty feet—there are twelve stupas differing somewhat 
in size, form, and type of construction, making it virtually certain that they 
were neither cut nor constructed at the same time. In fact, four of these stupas 
were structural, and, in the most complete of these, Cousens found "a handful 
of old rice husks, and about as much grey ash.”^’ We might cite Pitalkhora as 
a final example from the caves. At Pitalkhora, on the side of the ravine opposite 
the main caityagrha and the living quarters, Deshpande describes a cluster of 
four excavations, all of which contain at least one small stupa and one of which 
contains three, again dating to different periods. None of this cluster of small 
stupas are well preserved, but in at least one, Deshpande noted “two holes,” one 
with “a ledge ... to receive a cover,” that—in analogy with similar still-plugged 
holes containing relics in the stupa of his Cave 3—could only have been used 
to hold mortuary deposits. 

There are no inscriptions associated with these stupas at Sudhagarh or Nadsur 
or Pitalkhora, but at all of these sites, we seem to see a number of common 
characteristics. In so far as we can tell from the reports, there is evidence at all 
three sites that these were mortuary stupas. At all three sites, these stupas had 
been placed together in orderly groups over more or less long periods of time. 
In so far as we can tell—and this is particularly clear at Pitalkhora—these groups 
were situated well away from the public areas of their complexes. All three 
cases—in analogy with similar but inscribed and, therefore, certain cases at Bhaja 
and Kanheri—can only have been, it seems, cemetery shrines for the local 
monastic dead. This same kind of argument could be made for several structural 
sites as well. 

This argument could be made for Bhojpur, for example, where at least fifty 
small stupas whose mortuary character is strikingly evident—large deposits of 
bones being found in several—are placed together away from the hub of the 
complex in a way that parallels the placement of the local monastic dead in the 
cemeteries of the Western Caves and, significantly, at the structural site at 
SancT.^^ It could be made for the orderly rows of mortuary stupas at Guntupalle 
in Andhra, which Longhurst long ago suggested could represent "the ruined 
tombs of monks who died” at the site.*^** It could be made for the area “to the 
east and north-east of monastery 19” at SravastT, which “seems to have been 
specifically utilized for the erection of stupas."^^ It could, as well, be made in 
regard to the still-curious orderly arrangement of secondary stupas at Lauriya 
Nandangarh, whose mortuary character is again clear and whose Buddhist affilia¬ 
tion now seems sure.^^ All of these sites—and a number of others—have all or 
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several of the characteristics that define inscribed and, therefore, certain monastic 
cemetery shrines, and this would suggest that they too belong to this category. 

It is, however, not just individual labeled shrines or labeled monastic cemeter¬ 
ies that have uninscribed parallels. The certain cases of the deposition of the 
mortuary remains of a number of local monks together in a single stiipa at SancT, 
SonarT, and Andher argue well for Longhurst’s interpretation of the deposits he 
discovered in at least two stupas at Nagarjunikonda. Longhurst found in the 
spaces created by the “spokes” and crosswalls of the foundations of his Stiipa no. 
4 “twelve water-pots covered with inverted food bowls . . . together with six 
large begging-bowls . . . placed on the floor of the chamber near the other vessels. 
The pots were in small groups of three or four and filled with a mixture of bone 
ash and fine red earth.” By itself, in a separate space, he also found a distinctively 
shaped “globular” pot inside of which was a silver “casket” that contained in 
turn “a tiny gold reliquary.” Longhurst suggests that this stiipa “was built to 
contain the remains of twelve monks and the ashes of some important divine” 
from the monastery in front of which it stands. In his Stiipa no. 5, Longhurst 
again discovered six “water-pots and bowls” of the same form and content, and 
again suggested that this stiipa too “was erected to contain the remains of monks 
or priests” belonging to its associated monastery. 

None of the deposits in the two stupas at Nagarjunikonda were labeled, and 
Longhurst does not cite the SancT, SonarT, and Andher deposits that are. The 
latter sites, however, establish a sure precedent for the deposition of the mortuary 
remains of a number of local monks together in a single stiipa, and they indicate 
again that, until we have equally sure evidence or examples to the contrary, we 
must assume—even in the absence of inscriptions—these stiipas at Nagarjuni¬ 
konda also contained, as Longhurst suggested, the remains of the local monastic 
dead. The same may apply as well to other instances. At SravastT, for example, 
Marshall discovered in the northeast corner of a very early stiipa three “earthen 
jars . . . filled,” he says, “with a mixture of sand and clay.”*^"* 

To round out the range of the possible, we might cite several examples in 
which there are neither associated inscriptions nor parallels with such inscriptions, 
but that nevertheless have been interpreted as possible stiipas for the local monastic 
dead. For instance, in referring to the still badly reported Ghositarama monastery 
at KausambT, Ghosh has said: 

the portion presently excavated contained the foundations of a large number 
of small stiipas and pavements with numerous roughly circular postholes. 

It appears that ordinary monks were memorialized by the erection of small 
pillars, their relics being buried in earthen pots in the floors adjoining the 
small stiipas.^'^ 
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In viharas at Taxila, Kalaw§n, and Mohra Moradu, Marshall found small stupas 
built in what originally could only have been the living quarters of individual 
monks. He suggested that these stupas were funeral monuments intended “as 
memorials to signalise the sanctity of the cell where some specifically holy bhikshu 
had lived and died,” that these stupas “probably” contained the ashes of these 
monks, or “doubtless contained the bodily relics” of a former resident. 

It would appear, then, that the list of certain, probable, and possible monastic 
sites for which there is evidence for the permanent housing or enshrinement of 
the local monastic dead is already a long one: SancT, SonarT, Andher, Mathura, 
Bedsa, KSnheri, Bhaja, AmaravatT, Sudhagarh, Nadsur, Pitalkhora, Bhojpur, 
Guntupalle, SravastT, Lauriya Nandangarh, Nagarjunikonda, KausambT, Taxila, 
Kalawan, and Mohra Moradu. This list—which is nothing more than preliminary 
and provisional—is startling if for no other reason than it reflects only what a 
superficial survey has turned up in reports of explorations and excavations that 
were almost completely unconcerned with, and uninformed about, the treatment 
of the local monastic dead. A good deal could be said about early archaeological 
methods in India and the character of the published reports, much of which 
would not be kind. One matter, however, is clear: Buddhist historical archaeology 
in India was from the beginning—and to a large degree remains—text bound.*^^ 
Unfortunately, the texts that were, and to some degree continue to be, the best 
known are coming more and more to be seen as the least representative and—at 
least as they were interpreted—less-than-sure guides to actual practice.This 
meant, of course, that investigators of Buddhist monastic sites often did not 
know what to look for or did not recognize what they were seeing. Since, for 
example, it was taken on good scholarly authority that “the Vinaya" contained 
no rules governing the disposal of the monastic dead,®^ it is hardly surprising 
that no attempt was made to survey sites for evidence of such practices. What 
is, however, surprising is that especially the early investigators sometimes actually 
noted such evidence, and in some cases accurately identified it for what it was. 
It is still more surprising that, in spite of the lack of anything even approaching 
a systematic attempt to locate evidence for the treatment of the monastic dead, 
our list of sites for which there is such evidence—however casually or incidentally 
reported—is as long as it is. Had there been any attempt to locate such evidence, 
it is reasonable to assume our list would have been far longer. 

But this list is impressive not just by its length. It contains a considerable 
number of early sites and several of the earliest sites that we have certain 
knowledge of (SancT, SonarT, Andher, Bhaja, Bhojpur, Pitalkhora); it includes 
some of the main Buddhist sites referred to in nikdyaldgarna literature (SravastT, 
KausambT); it includes sites from the South (AmaravatT, Guntupalle, Nagarjuni¬ 
konda), from the West (Bedsa, Kanheri, Sudhagarh, Nadsur, etc.), from the 
Northwest (Taxila, Kalawan, Mohra Moradu), from Central India (SancT, SonarT, 
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etc.), and from the Buddhist heartland. In short, this list testifies to a preoccupa¬ 
tion with permanently housing or enshrining the local monastic dead that was 
very early and very widespread geographically. 

Again, if nothing else, this preoccupation with local monks forces us toward 
a long-overdue recognition of the limited character of the so-called great tradition, 
and an acknowledgment of the potential significance of the purely local in actual 
Buddhist communities. In an interesting sociological study of the monasteries 
and modern monks of Bhubaneswar, Miller and Wertz found that when people 
were asked to name a “holy man,” by far the greatest number of them (38.2 
percent) named contemporary ascetics in the local community. Only 11.3 percent 
named historical religious figures such as the Buddha, Guru Nanak, or Sankara."^" 
These figures must, at least, remind us of the distinct possibility that, whereas 
we tend to locate the “holy” almost exclusively in major historically known 
Indian religious men, actual Indian communities—including monastic commu¬ 
nities—may never have done so. In fact, the mere existence of the architecturally 
marked presence of the local monastic dead in so many Buddhist monastic 
complexes already suggests that those who lived in such complexes located the 
holy at least as often in purely local figures as they did in pan-Buddhist figures 
such as the Buddha or Sariputra and Maudgalyayana. We are, moreover, already 
able to say a little more about who or what these local figures were, and 
about the individuals or groups who were preoccupied with preserving their 
permanent presence. 

Information regarding the individual local monks whose remains were pre¬ 
served at Buddhist monastic sites is, of course, limited to what is contained in 
the inscriptions and labels associated with their stupas or the deposits of their 
relics. In some cases, there are indications of a monk’s place of origin or residence, 
but, in all cases, the individual monk involved is given an ecclesiastical title or 
a title indicative of his religious practice and status or both. It is, however, 
almost immediately obvious that these titles—whether ecclesiastical or reli¬ 
gious—are not, until very late, elaborate. There is little indication that these 
individuals were “great saints,” at least in terms of what we might have expected 
from textual descriptions of religious achievements."^' Nor is there much indica¬ 
tion that they were high ecclesiastics or “pontiffs.” Grahadasika in the Mathura 
record is simply called a bhiksu, a monk. Dharnmapala at Kanheri, and all the 
monks in the Bhaja cemetery, are referred to only as “Elders” {thera) and given 
the title “Reverend” {bhadantd). The monks whose remains were deposited in 
Stupa no. 2 at Sand may be referred to collectively as vinayakas, which should mean 
“guide, leader, trainer, or discipliner,” but it may be an alternative expression for 
vtnayadhara. “preserver of the vinaya," or “vinaya master." However, only one of 
the monks is individually so-called; two are called ara, but the significance of 
this term is unclear. Most scholars have taken it to be equivalent to arhat, 
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although that is not likely.The term arhat occurs in the Prakrit inscriptions 
of Central India not infrequently as arahata, araha, ariha, araha, but never as 
ara. Ara could, in fact, just as easily be from drya, although the common form 
of drya in these same inscriptions is ayaf^ One of these monks is also called an 
dcdrya and one is called an dtevdsin, “pupil.” Most significantly, however, all of 
these monks are individually referred to as sapurisa, and, in eight out of the ten 
individual labels, that is all that they are called. At SonarT, too, sapurisa is the 
only religious title that occurs in the four labels; and at Andher, although one 
individual is again called a “pupil” and another a pahhdsana or “luminary,” both 
are called sapurisa, and the two other individuals named there are called only 
that. The one quality, then, that all of these monks had in common—in addition 
to the fact that their remains had been enshrined in a set of Central Indian 
stupas —was classification as a sapurisa. Unfortunately, what such a classification 
meant is not very clear. Sapurisa in Pali seems to mean little more than “a good, 
worthy man” and is cited as “equal to ariya’f^ in Sanskrit sources too, it is said 
to mean literally a “worthy or true man.” Edgerton says that “they are evidently 
a lay category” and that “the term satpurusa may include monks.Although 
the monk in our AmaravatT umbrella inscription may have a title {-pahhdhin) 
that may be related to one of the titles that occurs at Andher {-pahhdsana), and 
although he is also referred to as an drya, the title sapurisa occurs neither in this 
inscription nor in any of the other inscriptions or labels associated with the local 
monastic dead. It seems to reflect a purely local classification and—at the very 
least—one which has no demonstrable connection with canonical or textual 
definitions of religious achievement or “sainthood.” In fact, only two of the early 
inscriptions connected with the local monastic dead contain references to a 
distinct type of religious practitioner recognized by the textual tradition. In 
AmaravatT no. 103, Nagasena is called a penciavatika, a “mendicant monk,” and 
in the stiipa inscription from Bedsa, Gobhuti is called both a peciapdtika and an 
dranaka, a “forest-dweller,” as well. Both pinclapdtika and dranyaka are, of course, 
known in the literature, primarily as two of the twelve or thirteen dhutangas or 
dhutagunas. But the status and value placed on these “ascetic practices”— 
especially in Pali sources—are less than clear. The Pali Text Society Dictionary, for 
example, refers to a passage that occurs twice in the Parivdra “deprecating such 
practices,” and says that each of the dhutangas is “an ascetic practice not enjoined 
in the Vinaya.” It notes as well that “the Milinda devotes a whole book (chap. 
VI) to the glorification of these 13 dhutangas," but says “there is no evidence 
that they were ever widely adopted.” That there was a certain amount of ambiva¬ 
lence toward these practices in at least some of the literary sources seems fairly 
sure, and it appears that nowhere were they considered obligatory or an integral 
part of the career of the arhat. It is therefore curious that they, and they alone, 
find mention in Buddhist epigraphs that refer to significant individuals in actual 
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communities.What is perhaps even more significant, however, is what is absent 
in these epigraphs. Nowhere in these early inscriptions that refer to local monks 
whose remains were treated like those of the Buddha is there any reference to 
the classical textual definitions of Buddhist “sainthood,” no certain references 
to arhats or any of the levels of spiritual attainment associated with or preliminary 
to this ideal. There are, in facr, no indications—apart from references to pindapati- 
kas or aranyakas —that canonical or textual definitions of religious achievement 
or “sainthood” ever penetrated actual early monastic communities in India, no 
indications in these records that they were known at all. 

The absence of such indications in early records connected with the local 
monastic dead is in itself striking. But it is even more so in light of the fact 
that such indications are frequently found—in spite of what might have been 
expected—in the latest series of such inscriptions, long after, one might have 
thought, the arhat ideal had lost its predominant place. It is not until the sixth 
or seventh century, and even then only at Kanheri, that we find in records 
associated with the local monastic dead certain references to arhats —seven of 
the eight Kanheri labels published by Gokhale in 1985 refer to monks who 
are called arhats —and to characteristics associated with textual definitions of 
“sainthood”; tei'ija, sadabhijnana, andgamin, etc. This situation is, again, not what 
might have been expected, and deserves fuller study. But it would appear, at 
the very least, that we have here yet another case indicating that we need 
not—and probably should not—assume that the presence of an idea in a canonical 
Buddhist text necessarily means that that same idea was current in actual Bud¬ 
dhist communities. The two need not—and probably often did not—have any 
necessary connection, chronological or otherwise. Our inscriptions, for example, 
suggest that the significance of the individual local monks whose remains were 
carefully and permanently preserved at early monastic sites was not linked to 
their having achieved the religious ideals articulated in what are taken to be 
early texts; such a linkage occurs, in fact, only later, long after we think those 
early texts were composed. Although it would lead too far afield to discuss it 
here, it is also at least worth noting that nowhere in these inscriptions—even 
very late and at Kanheri—is there the slightest hint or trace of the religious 
ideals we associate with the Mahayana. When we do finally encounter textual 
definitions of the ideal, they are definitions articulated in traditions firmly rooted 
in the nikdyas and dgamas, and show no influence of the Mahayana Sutras, 
even though a very large number of the latter seem to have been composed 
long before. 

If, then, epigraphical data tell us something about the local monks for whom 
stupas were raised and whose remains were preserved in early India, if these tell 
us that such monks were not thought—until very late—to have been arhats, 
but are instead said to be theras or bhadantas or, sometimes, pindapatikas, these 
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same materials also tell us something, finally, about the people who made 
considerable efforts to ensure the permanent presence of those theras and bhadantas 
in their midst, who established, honored, and adored the structures that housed 
them. Our best information concerning these matters comes, perhaps, from Stupa 
no. 2 at SancT. 

Among the labels found on the deposits in Stupa no. 2 at SancT there is, as 
we have seen, one donative inscription. Majumdar reads the latter as: kdkanava- 
pabhdsa-siha(n}d dana, and translates it: “the gift of the pupils of the Light of 
Kakanava”—“the Light of Kakanava” being the monk and sapurisa Gotiputa 
mentioned also in an Andher label. If Majumdar’s reading and interpretation 
are correct, then so too must be his conclusion: 

It may, therefore, be concluded that the casket on which this inscription 
occurs was the gift of the disciples of Gotiputa, the Kdkanava-pabhdsa. It 
is highly probable that the other three caskets, which do not bear any 
donative inscription but were deposited along with this one in the stone 
box, were likewise contributed by the same persons. 

Although Majumdar’s derivation of what he reads as siha from Sanskrit saiksa 
is not entirely free of problems,^^ his interpretation of the record appears to be 
the most satisfying to date, and it suggests that the deposition of the monastic 
remains in Stupa no. 2 at SancT was the result of monastic endeavors. But even 
if this suggestion cannot be taken as entirely certain, even if some doubt might 
remain concerning the donors of the deposit itself, there can be no doubt that 
the structure that housed this deposit was disproportionately paid for by monks 
and nuns. There are ninety-three donative records connected with Stupa no. 2 
at SancT in which the status of the donor is clear, and which record the gifts of 
coping stones, crossbars, rail-pillars, pavement slabs, and berm and stairway 
balustrades. Forty-four of these inscriptions record the gifts of monks (twenty- 
eight) and nuns (sixteen), and eight more the gifts of pupils {antevdsin) of monks 
and nuns.*°° This means that well over half of the donors who contributed to 
the construction and adornment of this stupa of the local monastic dead were 
monks and nuns, some of whom were sutamtika, “versed in the Suttantas," and 
bhdnakas, “reciters (of the Dharma)." Unless one would want to argue that monks 
and nuns made up more than half of the population in the area around SancT, 
it would appear that monks and nuns not only made up an absolute majority 
of the donors concerned with Stupa no. 2, but that their numbers were dispropor¬ 
tionately large in light of the fact that they almost certainly constituted only a 
small percentage of the local population; SancT, after all, was very near “the 
famous and populous city of Vidisa” and, perhaps, a “nodal point” on an important 
commercial route between Andhra and the north.'”' It should, therefore, have 
had a large lay catchment area. 
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It is unfortunate that we do not have comparably rich data for other stupas 
of the local monastic dead. But what data we do have point very much in the 
same direction. We know, for example, that the stiipa of Gobhuti at Bedsa was 
“caused to be made ” by the monk-pupil of Gobhuti. It is also virtually certain 
that the stiipa of Grahadasika at Mathura was erected either by a monk or by a 
group of monks who resided in the Vinda Monastery. The labeled stupas in the 
monastic cemeteries at both Bhaja and Kanheri could have been erected and 
maintained only—almost certainly—by the monks of their respective establish¬ 
ments. Had they had individual “donors,” it is reasonable to assume that those 
donors would have been named—as they are at Bedsa, Mathura, and else¬ 
where—in their associated inscriptions. But no donors are mentioned. Moreover, 
the labels at Kanheri especially could only have been written by persons familiar 
with the textual, technical definitions of "sainthood,” and this too would suggest 
monks. Even in the case of the uninscribed stupas, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the monks themselves were responsible for the deposit of the 
remains of what appear to be local monastic dead. At Nagarjunikonda, for 
example, neither Stupa nos. 4 nor 5 were the main stupas at the site. Both appear 
to have been the private stupas of the monasteries with which they are closely 
and physically associated. Again, it is unlikely that anyone but the monks could 
have established and maintained the orderly groups of stupas at, for example, 
Sudhagarh and Nadsur. Moreover, and much more broadly, there is evidence to 
indicate that, from the very beginning, construction activities at monastic sites 
were—not surprisingly—under the supervision and control of specifically desig¬ 
nated monks, and that, as a consequence, what we see at such sites is the reflection 
of monastic choices and monastic values. Already at Bharhut and SonarT, at 
AmaravatT, Nagarjunikonda, Kanheri, and so on, we find evidence for the presence 
of navakammikas, monks “appointed by the Chapter as a superintendent of the 
building operations.”**’" Njammasch has, in fact, gone some ways toward showing 
that “Der navakammika war offenbar eine wichtige Persbnlichkeit in der Struktur 
der indischen buddhistischen Klbster.”**”* The earliest navakammika that we have 
reference to is Isipalita at Bharhut, and he appears to have been by no means 
an average monk: in addition to being a “Superintendent of Works,” he is also 
called a hhadanta, an drya, and a “Reciter (of Dharma)" {bhdnaka),^^^^ at AmaravatT, 
the Navakammika Budharakhita is called both a thera and a hhadanta —that is 
to say, he belonged to the same class as did so many of the monks for whom 
stupas were built;***^ at Nagarjunikonda, the three navakammikas mentioned in 
the Second Apsidal Temple Inscription F are all called theras, the monk responsible 
for the construction of the cetiya and vihdra referred to in Detached Pillar 
Inscription H is called “the Master, the Great Preacher of the Law, the Thera 
Dharnma[gho]sa” {acariyena mahddhammakdthik(e}na dhamma{gho}sa-therena anu- 
thitam), and the Mahdcetiya was said to have been brought to completion by “the 
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Reverend Ananda, who knows the Dtgha- and the Majjhwia-nikdyas by heart” 
{digha-majhima-nikaya-dharena bhajamtanadena nithapitani)}^^^ Monks—and 
oftentimes learned monks—supervised and controlled building activities at 
monastic sites; they determined, it would appear, what was and what was not 
built and where it was to be placed. Their choices and their values are, again, 
what we see expressed at Buddhist monastic sites. These monastic choices and 
monastic values have almost certainly determined the presence—whether they 
are inscribed or not—of the stupas of the local monastic dead at so many sites 
in India. 

Although the evidence that we have primarily points directly and indirectly 
to monastic initiative for the deposition of the remains of the local monastic 
dead and the establishment of permanent structures to house them, and although 
this same evidence suggests that monks would have been predominantly preoccu¬ 
pied with and active in any cult of the local monastic dead, there is, as well, 
some evidence to indicate that the laity were not entirely excluded. The Amaravatl 
umbrella inscription, for example, records the gift of an updsikd or “lay-sister” 
to the stupa of a local monk, although the stupa itself seems, obviously, already 
to have been in existence.At Kanheri, however, “the stiipa of the Elder, the 
Reverend Dhammapala” is explicitly said to be “the religious gift of Sivapalita- 
nika, the wife of the treasurer Dhamanaka.”''*^ In addition to these records, there 
are the donative inscriptions from Stupa no. 2 at SancT that also reveal lay 
participation in activity connected with the local monastic dead. But that partici¬ 
pation at SancT, as everywhere else, seems to have been overshadowed by that 
of the monks. The place and participation of the laity in activity connected with 
the local monastic dead seems everywhere to have been restricted, and this, m 
turn, may be reflected in the literature. 

Conflict—potential or actual—is a consistent theme in literary accounts of 
the deposition of the Buddhist dead. The War of the Relics, never actually 
launched, is an established element of the accounts of the death of the Buddha."'^ 
Ananda’s death and the deposition of his remains also takes place in a context 
marked by the threat of war between competing claimants for his remains.'”’ 
But the conflict over the remains of Sariputra may be of particular interest. 
Although the only canonical Pali account of the death of Sariputra has either 
suffered—or been intentionally altered—in transmission, still it is clear from 
the Samyutta-nikdya account that the collection and preservation of Sariputra’s 
remains was thought to have been an exclusively monastic affair.'” The account 
of these same events in the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya, however, presents a much 
more complicated situation.”^ Although, here too, the initial collection of Saripu¬ 
tra’s remains was undertaken by a monk, and they were taken possession of by 
the Elder Ananda, another monk, in this account, the monastic claim to exclusive 
possession and access is challenged by the wealthy layman Anathapindada. He 
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approaches Ananda and asks for the remains, but Ananda flatly refuses. This 
conflict between the monastic and lay claims then has to be mediated by the 
Buddha himself, who initially seems to favor Anathapindada, and instructs 
Ananda to hand over the remains. But that the redactors of this version did not 
see this either as a happy solution or as signaling the end of monastic control seems 
apparent from what follows: Anathapindada takes the remains and enshrines them 
in his own house, but this only restricts access to these relics in another way. 
People come to Anathapindada’s house, but find the door locked. They complain 
to the Buddha, who, as a result, indicates that stupas for deceased monks— 
although they might be erected by laymen—have to be erected within the 
confines of the monastery. 

Although this quick summary does not do justice to the text, a text which 
deserves to be translated in full, it at least suggests that its author assumed or 
asserted the priority of an exclusive monastic claim to the remains of the monastic 
dead; it suggests that that claim at some point had been challenged, and that 
the monastic response to the challenge had been, at best, ambivalent: it allowed 
lay participation and involvement, but it restricted it to the confines of the 
monastery and indicated that lay participation was to be governed by monas¬ 
tic rules. 

The account of the deposition of the remains of Sariputra in the Mulasarvdsti- 
vada-vtnaya is—in so far as we can now tell—only a story; as such, it can only 
tell us what its compiler or redactor thought or wanted his intended audience 
to think. The same applies, as well, to the accounts in the Pali Udatia and 
Apaddna in which the Buddha is presented as directing monks, and monks alone, 
to perform the funeral and build a stiipa for a deceased fellow monk, or to the 
account in the Pali Vinaya concerning a group of nuns doing the same for one 
of their deceased members."^ As of now there is, of course, no way to relate any 
of these geographically unlocalizable and largely undatable documents directly to 
any of our sites. The most that we can say is it appears that all of the compilers 
or redactors of these stories assumed or asserted that concern for the local monastic 
dead was originally and primarily a concern of monks and nuns, that the laity, 
if they were involved at all, were thought, or directed to be, only secondarily, 
even tangentially, involved. This assumption or assertion, moreover, would appear 
to have been widespread. 

These and other passages from the canonical literature deserve to be much 
more carefully studied for what they can tell us about attitudes and ideas 
concerning the local monastic dead that various authors or redactors attributed 
to the Buddha. It is, however, very likely that they will not tell us very much, 
and this, perhaps, gives rise to the broadest generalization that we can make. 
The epigraphical and archaeological material we have looked at—although it 
too requires much fuller study—already tells us some important things about 
the limitations of our literary sources. We know from the epigraphical and 
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archaeological sources, not only that the remains of the local monastic dead were 
housed in permanent structures that paralleled structures used to house the 
remains of the Buddha, but we know too that the relationship between the local 
dead and the structures that housed their remains was expressed exactly as was 
the relationship between the “dead” Buddha and his stiipa —that, in both cases, 
the structure was said to be “of” or “for" the person, not “of” or “for” his remains. 
We know that there was little, if any, chronological gap between stupas for the 
Buddha and stupas for the local monastic dead; that a considerable amount of 
effort and expenditure went toward ensuring the continuing presence of deceased 
purely local monks in their respective communities; that the remains of local 
monks were deposited in separate shrines near the main stiipa of some sites, or 
that the remains of several local monks were deposited together in a single stiipa, 
or—most commonly—in ordered groups of individual stupas placed away from 
the central hub of the complex. We know that there were local, perhaps regional, 
definitions of “sainthood,” and that the status of hhadanta or thera appears to 
have had more than merely ecclesiastical significance in actual communities; that 
the preoccupation with the local monastic dead was primarily and predominantly 
a monastic concern and activity. Finally—and perhaps most importantly—we 
know that these conceptions and practices concerning the local monastic dead 
were certainly current at SancT, SonarT, Andher, Mathura, AmaravatT, Bhaja, 
Bedsa, and Kanheri, and probably at a dozen or more widely separated actual 
sites, and that such activity was not only widespread, but in most cases very 
early. We know all of this from epigraphical and archaeological material. 

But almost none of this could have been clearly perceived, precisely under¬ 
stood, or even known from our canonical sources for the simple reason that all 
of it took place at a local level in actual monastic communities, and our canonical 
sources know nothing of—or say nothing about—the vast majority of the actual 
local sites at which we know early monastic Buddhism was practiced. There is, 
moreover, for the vast majority of such sites, no evidence that the canonical 
sources we know were known or used by the communities that lived there. These 
sources have, in this sense, no direct documentary value at all. If the study of 
Indian Buddhism is ever to be anything other than a study of what appears to 
be an idealizing and intentionally archaizing literature, if it is ever to deal 
directly with how this religion was actually practiced in actual local monasteries, 
these facts will have to be fully confronted, however uncomfortable that might be. 
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CHAPTER X 


On Avoiding Ghosts and 
Social Censure 

Monastic Funerals in the 
Mulasarvdstivdda-vinaya 


Funeral rites and burial practices in Indian Buddhist monasteries have received 
very little scholarly attention. This is perhaps because such rites and practices, 
like those in so many other religious traditions, call clearly into question the 
degree to which purportedly official and purportedly central doctrines were 
known to the members of actual Buddhist monastic communities, or, if known, 
the degree to which they had actual impact on behavior. This may be particularly 
annoying to modern scholars of Buddhism because they seem to like official 
literary doctrine and seem to want to think—in spite of the apparent absence 
of good evidence—that it somehow had importance beyond a narrow circle of 
scholastic specialists. It is, however, perhaps more certainly true that certain 
statements made by early and good scholars did little to direct attention toward 
such rites and practices. Oldenberg, as early as 1881, said “. . . the Vinaya texts 
are nearly altogether silent as to the last honours of deceased monks. To arrange 
for their cremation was perhaps committed to the laity."' T. W. Rhys Davids 
went even further only eighteen years later. “Nothing is known,” he said, “of 
any religious ceremony having been performed by the early Buddhists in India, 
whether the person deceased was a layman, or even a member of the order. The 
Vinaya Pitaka, which enters at so great length into all details of the daily life 
of the recluses, has no rules regarding the mode of treating the body of a 
deceased Bhikkhu.”^ 

That such statements would not have encouraged further research would 
hardly be surprising. If, too, they were entirely correct, there would be little 
need for it. But they are not. There are ar least two things wrong wirh statements 
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of this kind. First of all, both Oldenberg and Rhys Davids—like so many scholars 
still—^axiomatically assumed that evidence for Buddhist practices can only be 
found in texts, that texts and texts alone reflect what actually occurred. It does 
not seem to matter that there was and is clear epigraphical and archaeological 
evidence that proves that Buddhist monastic communities at SancT, SonarT, 
Andher, and Bhojpur, at Bhaja, Bedsa, and Kanheri, at Amaravatl and Mathura 
were concerned—even preoccupied—with ritually depositing and elaborately 
housing the remains of at least some of the local monastic dead. It does not 
seem to matter that a good deal of this evidence was available long before either 
Oldenberg or Rhys Davids were writing, or that a good deal of it dates to the 
earliest period of Buddhist monasticism of which we have certain knowledge.^ 
But even if we put aside—as we must here—this epigraphical and archaeological 
evidence,'* the fact remains that both Oldenberg’s and Rhys Davids’ statements 
are still distortive. Both refer to "the Vinaya," which meant for them, as it still 
means for many, only the Pali Vinaya. We now know, however, that the Pali 
Vinaya, in fact the Pali canon as a whole, is—in Norman’s words—"a translation 
from some earlier tradition, and cannot be regarded as a primary source,” that 
in some cases the Pali Vinaya is “markedly inferior” to the other Vinayas, and 
in some cases appears decidedly later.’ Moreover, Csoma's analysis of the Tibetan 
'dul ba, published almost fifty years before Oldenberg, contained enough in 
summary form to make it clear that if the Pali Vinaya as we have it had “ no 
rules regarding the mode of treating the body of a deceased Bhikkhu." the 
Mulasarvastivada-vinaya did.*’ Rockhill’s extracts from the same Vinaya, which 
were published only two years after Oldenberg and six years before Rhys Davids, 
should have put this beyond all doubt.^ 

This MQlasarvastivada material was, and has remained, largely ignored while 
Oldenberg’s, and especially Rhys Davids’, assertions—although demonstrably 
distorted, if not entirely wrong—have come to be taken as established fact. 
Kane, for example, in his influential History of Dharmasastra, simply paraphrases 
Rhys Davids’ remarks concerning the Buddhist treatment of their dead.** This 
clearly will not do, and the Mulasarvistivada material—available in part in 
Sanskrit in the Gilgit Manuscripts,^ in part in a partial and far-from-perfect 
Chinese translation,and in its entirety in the Tibetan Kanjur—needs to be 
brought into the discussion. There have already been limited and partial attempts 
to do this, notably by de La Vallee Poussin.’* What follows, I hope, is a more 
concerted attempt to be added to those that have gone before though it remains 
very much in the category of the tentative; it is based on a far-ftom-full familiarity 
with two Vinayas; it does not take into account the important monastic codes 
preserved in Chinese (but I hope might stimulate others to do so); it does not 
solve—but, in fact, exiles to the forest of footnotes or ignores—numerous lexical, 
terminological, and textual problems encountered in these legalistic codes; it 
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merely suggests and does not necessarily establish some possible lines of interpre¬ 
tation that might or might not prove fruitful. It does, I think, make more fully 
available some interesting data. 

There are literally dozens of references to the death of a local monk in both 
the Pali V'tnaya and the Vinaya of the Mulasarvastivadins, but the bulk of these 
in both Yinayas occur in what at first sight might seem an unlikely place. In 
both Yinayas, the death of a local monk is treated most fully in their respective 
“section on robes or robe-material” {Cwara-vastu, Civarakkhandhaka). The expla¬ 
nation for this, however, seems to be that the death of a local monk raised for 
the vinaya masters one of the same problems that death in almost every commu¬ 
nity, whether secular or religious, raises: the problem of property and inheritance. 
Since the “robe” was one of the primary pieces of personal property that belonged 
to a monk, and since inheritance might be an important means by which other 
monks might acquire robes, it is only natural that the disposition of a deceased 
monk’s property would be discussed together with the other means of legitimately 
acquiring robes and the rules governing such acquisition. In the Pali Ctvarakkhan- 
clhaka, inheritance of a monk’s property is neither heavily legislated nor encum¬ 
bered. The formal rules are kept to a minimum. Typical is the first promulgation 
in this regard: two monks tend to a sick monk who dies. They take the deceased 
monk’s robe and bowl and report his death to the Buddha. The latter says: 

Monks, the Order is the owner of the bowl and robes of a monk who passed 
away. But truly those who tend the sick are of great service. I allow you, 
monks, to give through the Order the three robes and the bowl to those 
who tended the sick.'^ 

The formal procedure is then explained. This relatively simple legislation becomes 
more complicated when the property of a dead monk is more extensive, when, 
for example, it involves both what the texts call “biens legers” {lahu-hbanda, 
lahu-parikkhdra) and “biens lourds” {garu-bhanda, garu-parikkhara)}^ But on the 
whole, the Pali Yinaya legislates far fewer situations than does the Millasarvasti- 
vdda-vinaya and limits itself to the enunciation of a few general principles. The 
Mulasarvastivada-vinaya, on the other hand, devotes nearly thirty-five pages to 
the disposition of a dead monk’s property, taking pains to make detailed rulings 
on a large range of specific situations.'"* 

There has been a clear tendency to explain differences of this sort in the 
vtnayas as reflections of differences of chronology, to see an increase in number 
and specificity of rules as an indication of later composition. But this explana¬ 
tion—although a favorite of Western scholars—is only one explanation, and a 
very narrow one at that. It completely overlooks a number of other equally 
possible explanations. For example, what has been taken as a reflection of a 
chronological difference may, in fact, reflect “sectarian” differences in legal rigor- 
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ism that need not involve any chronological component at all. Looked at in this 
light, the Pali rules governing the disposition of a deceased monk’s property 
may simply have been loose, if not lax. They would have allowed a fair amount 
of ambiguity and leeway for individual judgment. The compilers of the Niulasar- 
vastivada-vinaya appear to have intended to prevent both situations and to frame 
a far stricter and more comprehensive code, a code in which little was left to 
an individual’s or local community’s discretion. The Mulasarvdstivdda-vinaya 
may, then, represent a far stricter rule rather than a later one. 

The Mulasarvdstivdda-vinaya also appears to be straightforward about the 
kind and range of problems that could have arisen in the distribution of a dead 
monk’s property. It contains, for example, the following detailed case about a 
monk named Upananda, who had amassed a considerable estate.'^ After establish¬ 
ing its right to the estate, which was initially impounded by the King, the 
community at SravastT proceeded to distribute it among its resident monks. But 
then the monks from Saketa heard about Upananda’s death and came to claim 
a share {asmdkam api bhadantopanandah sahrahmacdrt. asnidkam api tatsantako Idbhah 
prdpadyata iti). As a result, the text says: bhiksubhih pdtayitvd taih sdrdham punar 
api bhdjitah, “after having brought (the estate) together again, the monks (of 
SravastT) once more divided it together with those (monks from Saketa). ” But 
this was not the end. Monks from VaisalT, VarSnasT, Rajagrha, and Campa came, 
and the whole procedure had to be repeated again and again. The situation 
reached the point that, according to the text: bhiksavah pdtayanto bhdjayantas ca 
rincanty uddesam pdtham svddhydyam yogam manasikdram, “the monks (because 
they were always) bringing together and dividing (estates), abandon (their) 
instruction, recitation, study, yoga, and mental concentration.”'^ The Buddha 
is informed of the situation and as a consequence he declares: 

panca karandni Idbhavibhdge. katame panca. gandt tridandakam caityam 
stldkd jnaptih pancakam. yo mrtagandydm dkotyamdndydm dgacchati, tasya 
Idbho deyah. evatn tridandake bhdsjamdne caityavandanaydm kriyanidnaydm 
s'Tldkdfydm d)caryamdndydm. tasmdt tarhi bhiksavah sarvarn 
mrtapariskdram jnaptim krtvd bhdjayitavyam. akopyarn bhavisyyati .' ^ 

There are five occasions for the distribution of (a deceased monk’s) posses¬ 
sions. Which five? The gong; the Tridandaka; the caitya; the ticket; the 
formal motion is the fifth. Who, when the gong for the dead is being 
beaten, comes—to him something is to be given. It is the same for when 
the Tridariclaka is being recited, when the worship of the caitya is being 
performed, when tickets are being distributed, [when a formal motion is 
being made].'" Therefore, then, monks, having made a formal motion 
concerning all of the personal belongings of the deceased, they are to be 
distributed. It will be a fixed procedure [which is then described].''' 
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A passage such as this is an explicit recognition that Buddhist monastic 
communities had a wide range of potentially conflicting concerns and preoccupa¬ 
tions, all of which were accepted as legitimate. Notice that concern with the 
distribution of a deceased monk’s property is not here—nor in the Pali Civarak- 
khandhaka —in itself ever criticized. It is presented as perfectly legitimate. A 
problem arises or a situation requiring legislation appears only when that concern 
distracts monks or communities from other legitimate concerns. In the present 
case, there is no hint that one set of concerns was considered more important 
than the other; the problem was to accommodate both. Since there is no legislation 
in the Pali Vinaya for the particular situation addressed in this Mulasarvastivadin 
passage, and yet we know that the kinds of activities involved were known to, 
and recognized as legitimate concerns of a monastic community by, the compilers 
of the Pali Vinaya, we might be able to see in this Mulasarvastivadin passage 
another good example of the consistent tendency on the part of its compilers to 
insist on a far stricter and more comprehensive code than was framed in the Pali 
Vinaya. Again, chronological considerations need not enter in. It is, finally, also 
important to note that this passage presents us with the first direct indication 
of the intimate connection in the CTvara-vastu of the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya 
between the distribution of a deceased monk’s property and what it presents as 
the proper performance of his funeral: the first of the occasions for the distribution 
mentioned in this passage, and very probably the second and third as well, are—as 
we shall see—particular moments in a Mulasarvastivadin monastic funeral. We 
know—again as we shall see—from a variety of Mulasarvastivadin sources that 
the sounding of “the gong or bell for the dead” (called variously the mrta-, anta- 
or rnundika gandt in Sanskrit,and shi ba’i gandt or gandi mjug (v.l. 'jug) medpa 
in Tibetan^') was used “pour I’annonce d’une mort ” and appears to have signaled 
the beginning of the formal funeral proceedings.’’ We also know that the 
recitation of the “Tridandaka, ”or giving a recitation of Dharma (dharmasravanam 
dattam),~^ or of the Dharma connected with the impermanent ” {rni rtag pa dang 
Idan pa'i chos dag bshad nas)^'’ took place at the end of or during the cremation, 
and that “worshipping the Stupa or caitya" {mchod rkn la phyag 'tshal bar bya'o) 
appears to have formally terminated the proceedings as a whole.’'’ 

The moments chosen for the distribution of a dead monk’s property do not 
appear to have been arbitrary but appear initially to have been closely linked to 
significant moments in his funeral. The order in which they occur also does not 
appear to be arbitrary; it seems to reflect a sequence of moments that are 
increasingly removed from the moment of death and would appear to involve a 
decreasing degree of participation in the funeral activities. He “who, when the 
gong for the dead is being beaten, comes” is present and participates from the 
very commencement of the funeral. But he who comes “when the worship of 
the caitya is performed” need only be present at the end, and he who comes only 
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“when a formal motion is being made” need not have been present at all. That 
the first moment is first in more than just a numerical sense and involves both 
a priority in time and a priority of rights to inherit is virtually certain. If the 
distribution takes place at the first moment, there will be no others, and only 
those present at that moment could partake in the distribution. Priority of 
rights, therefore, seems directly linked to degree of participation in the funeral. 
Even if, it is important to note, one might argue that the recitation of the 
Tridandaka and “the worship of the caitya" referred to here need not necessarily 
refer to moments in the funeral (both activities, as we shall see below, occur in 
other contexts as well), still the principle holds: preference and priority are still 
given to those individuals “who, when the gong for the dead is being beaten, 
come”; there can be no doubt about whether this refers to participation in the 
funeral. It is also worth noting that the commencement of the funeral with the 
sounding of the gong significantly underlines its communal character; this means 
of summons is used only for activities that concern the entire community: it is 
used “pour la convocation des moines, . . . I’appel au travail, . . . pour le repas,” 
and “pour annoncer un danger.It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that 
by making physical presence at key moments of the funeral the determining 
factor in defining who had first rights to participate as a recipient in the 
distribution of the estate, the compilers of the M.ulasan>dstivada-vtnaya assured 
or reinforced the communal character of the proceedings. 

The linkage between the distribution of a deceased monk’s property and 
the performance of his funeral is, in fact, a central theme of one of the two 
promulgations of rules governing monastic funerals found in the Mulasarvdsti- 
vada-vinaya that we will look at here. This promulgation is the least known and 
consists of three interlocked texts that mark out individually what appear to 
have been considered the important elements of a monastic funeral. They are 
now found together, one after the other in the Civara-vastu. The edition of these 
texts published by Dutt is not always satisfactory; although I cite his edition 
here, I have inserted in brackets at least the more important “corrections” that 
a study of the manuscript itself has indicated are required. Occasionally, I have 
also inserted the corresponding Tibetan in parentheses: 

I. s'rdvastyam niddnam. tena khalu samayendnyatamo hhiksur gldno layane 
kdlagatah. amanusjakesupapannah. cTvarabhdjako bhiksus tam layanam 
pravestum drabdhah. pdtractvaram bhdjaydmtti. sa tTvrena paryavasthdnena 
lagudam addyotthitah kathayati: ydvan mam abhinirharatha [but ms: mamdbhi- 
nirharathd\ tdvat pdtractvaram bhdjayatheti (re zhig kho ho dur khrod du 
yang ma phyung bar Ihung bzed dang gos 'ged par byed dam), sa samtrasto 
nispaldyitah. 

etat prakaranam bhiksavo bhagavata drocayanti. 
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bhagavdn dha: pumam tdvan mrto bhiksur abhinirhartavyah; pakdt tasya 
pdtractvaravi bhdjayitavyam iti}^ 

Although the sense of this text is generally clear, it is still not always easy 
to arrive at an altogether smooth or satisfying translation. This is in large part 
due to the language of the greater part of the Mulasarvdstivdda-vinaya, to what 
Levi calls “ses etrangetes, ” and to its “almost colloquial style.There is, for 
example, a heavy reliance on pronouns, and sometimes the same pronominal 
form is used in close proximity with two entirely different referents. This, 
together with an even more general tendency toward elliptical expression, some¬ 
times requires that a good deal of padding be added to any translation. The 
Tibetan translators have sometimes been forced in this direction. Moreover, each 
of the texts in this series employs a ydvat . . . tdvat construction, the exact sense 
of which is neither easy to determine nor easy to render into English, and there 
is some disquieting variation. The Tibetan translations—although sufficiently 
clear—seem to presuppose a slightly different text as well. Either that, or they 
have settled for a far looser translation than usual. With these provisos, the first 
text may be translated; 

I. The setting was in SravastT. On this occasion a certain monk, being sick, 
died in his cell. He was reborn among the nonhuman beings. The monk 
who was the distributor-of-robes started to enter the cell (of the dead monk) 
saying "I distribute the bowl and robes.” (But) he (the deceased monk) 
appeared there with intense anger wielding a club and said; “When you 
perform for me the removal of the body, (only) then do you effect a distribu¬ 
tion of (my) bowl and robe” (Tibetan: “How could one who had not even 
carried me out to the cremation ground effect a distribution of (my) robe 
and bowl.^”). ^*’ He (the distributor-of-robes) was terrified and forced to flee. 

The monks ask the Blessed One concerning this matter. 

The Blessed One said: “Now first the removal of a dead monk is to 
be performed. Then his robe and bowl are to be distributed.” 

Here we have legislated what appears to be the minimum funereal procedure 
that must be effected before any distribution of a dead monk’s property can take 
place. This procedure is here expressed by forms of the verb abh 't-nir-\/hr. This 
verb, or close variants of it with or without the initial abhi-, is in fact something 
of a technical expression for the initial act of funereal procedures described in 
a variety of Buddhist sources.^' It also occurs in Jain texts dealing with funerals.'^ 
But even when this exact expression is not used, we find a whole series of parallel 
expressions— ddahanam nitvd, smasdnam nJtvd, tarn dddya dahanam gatdh, ro bskyal 
nas. etc.^'—that indicate that the removal of the body, undoubtedly ritualized, 
was a first and minimal procedure involved in carrying out a monastic funeral 
or a funeral of any kind. It would appear, however, that the compilers of the 
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Mulasarvdstivdda-vinaya did not consider this minimum procedure to be necessar¬ 
ily sufficient. After the passage cited above, the second in the series immedi¬ 
ately follows: 

II. s'rdvastydm niddnam. tena khalu samayendnyatamo bhiksuh kdlagatah. 
bhiksavas tarn ahhinirhrtya evam eva smasdne chorayitvd vihdram dgatah. 
cTvarabhdjakas tasya layanam pravistah pdtracTvaram bhdjaydmiti. so 
'manusyakesupapannah; lagudam dddyotthitah sa kathayati: ydvan mama sartrapu- 
jdm kurutha tdvat pdtracTvaram bhdjayatheti (re zhig kho bo'i ro la 
mchod pa yang ma byas par chos gos dang Ihung bzed 'ged par byed dam 
zhes). 

etat prakaranam bhiksavo hhagavata drocayanti. 

bhagavdn aha: bhiksubhis tasya purvarn sarTrapujd kartavyeti. tatah 
pas'cdt pdtracTvaram bhdjayitavyam. esa adTnavo (na) bhavisyatiti (nyes 
dmigs 'dir mi 'gyur ro, supporting Dutt’s {na})d‘^ 

II. The setting was in SravastT. On that occasion a certain monk died. The 
monks, having performed the removal of that one(’s body), having simply 
thrown it into the burning ground, returned to the vihdra. The distributor- 
of-robes entered his (the dead monk’s) cell saying “I distribute the bowl 
and robe.” He (the dead monk) was reborn among the nonhuman beings. 
Wielding a club he appeared (in his cell) and said; “When you perform 
the worship of the body for me, (only) then do you distribute (my) bowl 
and robe?” (Tibetan: “How could one who had not even performed the 
worshipping of my body effect a distribution of (my) robe and bowl?”). 

The monks asked the Blessed One concerning this matter. 

The Blessed One said: “By the monks the worship of the body for him 
(the deceased monk) is first to be performed. After that (his) bowl and robe 
are to be distributed. This will (otherwise) be a danger” (Tibetan: “There 
would not be in this case a calamity/fault”). 

This second text, while indicating that the first procedure was still required, 
indicates as well that it might not prove sufficient and provides separate legisla¬ 
tion for what appears to have been considered a second necessary component of 
a Mulasarvastivadin monastic funeral. This procedure is called here—and in a 
considerable number of other places— sarTra-pdjd. And this is a term that, 
although widely cited, has not been carefully studied and perhaps, has been 
misunderstood. It has commonly been taken to refer to the worship of relics, 
but I have recently tried to demonstrate “th&t sarTra-piijd — whatever it involved— 
took place after the body had been removed and taken to the cremation ground, 
but before it was cremated, before there could have been anything like what we 
call ‘relics,’. . .” and that it is “fairly certain that sarTra-pujd involved the ritual 
handling or treatment of the body prior to cremation . . Not surprisingly, 
this second text played a part in that attempted demonstration: it, perhaps better 
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than any other passage, points toward what sartra-puja involved by clearly stating 
what its opposite was. Sartra-puja is presented in our passage as the opposite of, 
and correct alternative for “having simply thrown the body into the burning 
ground,” or unceremoniously dumping it. That this alternative involved what 
we understand by the term “worship” seems unlikely, and, from this point of 
view at least, “worship of the body” is undoubtedly not a very good translation 
of sartra-puja. I have retained it only to maintain some consistency with the way 
in which the term puja is generally rendered.’^’ The Pali sources here offer little 
aid. In fact the term sartra-puja, although found throughout Mulasarvastivada 
literature, is curiously uncommon in Pali canonical literature outside of the 
Alahaparitiihbana-sutta where it is not impossible that it—like several other lexical 
items there—may represent a borrowing from continental Sanskrit sources.’ 
Although uncommon as well, a Pali parallel expression may be had in the term 
sarira-kiaa. but it, too, lacks a precise definition, being defined only as “the 
duties of the body, i.e., funeral rites. 

We have, then, in these two texts the legislation of two distinct funereal 
procedures that appear to have been considered necessary to keep angry ghosts 
at bay and to allow the distribution of a dead monk’s property to go forward 
unobstructed. These same two procedures, however, are by no means exclusive 
to a dead monk’s funeral; they are also components of, for example, the funerals 
of the Kings Asoka (. . . sihikabhir nirharitva sarirapujam krtva) and Prasenajit 
(. . . dur khrod du skyol ctg . . . 'di’i khog pa la mchod pa lhag par by a ba)j'^ and, 
therefore, do not specifically define a monastic funeral. Something more would 
appear to be required, and this is precisely what we find in the third and final 
text of this series: 

III. sravastyam niddnam. Una khalu samayendnyatamo bhiksur gldno layam 
kdlagatah. sa bhiksur adahanam nttvd sartrapujdm krtva dagdhah. tato vthdram 
dgatah {but ms: dgatd\. cTvarabhdjakas tasya layanam pravistah. sa lagudam 
dddyotthitah, tat tdvan [but ms. cleatly na tdvan. in this instance agreeing 
with Tibetan] mdm uddisya dhamias'ravanam anuprayacchatha tdvac ctvarakdni 
bhdjayatheti (re zhig bdag gi ched du chos bsgrags pa rna by as par chus gos rnams 
'ged par byed dam). 

etat prakaranam bhiksavo bhagavata drocayanti. 

bhagavdn dha: tarn uddisya dhamias'ravanam dattvd daksindm uddisya pas'cdc 
avarakdnt bhdjayitavydniti ide'i ched du chos bsgrags pa dang / de’i ched du yon 
bsngo ha by as nas chos gos rnams bgo bar bya’o).‘^'^ 

III. The setting was in SrSvastT. On that occasion a certain monk, being 
sick, died in his cell. After having brought him to the burning ground, 

(and) having performed (for him) the worship of the body, that (deceased) 
monk was cremated. Aftet that they (the monks who had performed these 
procedures) returned to the vihara. The distributor-of-robes entered that 
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(dead monk’s) cell. He (the dead monk) appeared wielding a club, saying 
“You do not yet give a recitation of Dharma for my sake, (but only) then 
are you to effect a distribution of my monastic robes” (Tibetan: “How could 
one who had not performed a recitation of Dharma for me effect a distribution 
of (my) robes?”). 

The monks ask the Blessed One concerning this matter. 

The Blessed One said: “Having given a recitation of Dharma in his 
(the deceased’s) name, having directed the reward (to him), after that his 
monastic robes are to be distributed.” 

In this third and final text of the series, the monks, although they have 
performed the removal of the body as well as “the worship of the body,” are still 
confronted by the belligerent ghost. He still has not relinquished ownership 
rights to his property. For that to happen one further—and, by implication, 
final—procedure appears to be required. This procedure is the most distinctively 
Buddhist of those so far met and appears to be particularly—perhaps exclu¬ 
sively—associated with monastic funerals. Although, as we have seen, both the 
“removal” and “the worship of the body” occur in the descriptions of the funerals 
of the Kings Prasenajit and Asoka, there is no reference in either account to a 
recitation of Dharma having been made for their sake or a transfer of the resulting 
merit to their account. This stands in clear contrast with what we often find in 
the accounts of funerals performed for monks or nuns. In the latter accounts, 
there is occasional reference either to a recitation of Dharma or to the transfer 
of merit or both.'^' The recitation and the transfer of merit are the last and 
apparently sufficient elements of a monastic funeral separately legislated here. 
They appear to achieve the definitive separation of the deceased monk from his 
property and to allow the distribution of that property to go forward unencum¬ 
bered. It is important to note that the monks who participate in the funeral 
generate the merit by giving a recitation of Dharma, and it is the monks who 
assign the merit to the deceased. This appears to be a straightforward case of 
religious merit being transferred or assigned to one who did not produce it.‘“ 
This straightforward transfer of merit is, in fact, characteristic of many parts of the 
Mulasarvastivada-vinaya, and this Vinaya contains as well numerous indications of 
its compilers’ concerns with making such transfers to several categories of the 
dead."*^ There is, however, more here. 

It is, of course, not simply the merit itself that allows the distribution of 
a dead monk’s property to go forward. It is perhaps more the proper and 
complete performance of his funeral by the monks in attendance. The distribution, 
therefore, would appear to turn on two points: one, before the property is 
unencumbered, before any distribution can take place, a set of ritual procedures 
must be performed or a set of ritual obligations owed to the deceased must be 
met; two, those who participate in these rituals or in meeting these obligations 
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are—as the account of Upananda’s estate makes clear—precisely the same individ¬ 
uals who have a first and prior claim on the estate: “Who, when the gong for 
the dead is being beaten, comes—to him something is to be given. . . It is, 
moreover, almost certainly not accidental that the monks who perform or partici¬ 
pate in the dead monk’s funeral are the monks who have the first rights and 
opportunities to receive or inherit the deceased’s property. In fact, such an 
arrangement would appear to suggest that—at least—these Buddhist monastic 
regulations governing the distribution of a dead monk’s property were framed 
to conform to, or be in harmony with, classical Hindu laws or Dharmasastric 
conventions governing inheritance. In his History of Dharmas'astra Kane says, for 
example, thar “there was a close connection between taking the estate of a man 
and performing the rites after death up to the 10th day,” and “that it was 
obligatory on everyone who took the estate of another ... to arrange for the 
rites after death and sraddha. The Baudhayana-?itfimdha-sutra says that “proper 
cremation-rites” should be performed not only for one’s mother, father, preceptor, 
etc., but also for any “person who leaves inheritance for one, whether he belongs 
to one’s gotra or not.”"*^ This congruency between Buddhist monastic rule and 
Hindu law is not only interesting,"*^ it is also in striking contrasr with the apparent 
lack of congruency between the same Vinaya rule and formal Buddhist doctrine. 

There can be little question that the promulgation of this set of rules is 
based on a belief in an individual “personality” that survives after death. That 
"personality,” moreover, was thought to retain an active interest in, and ownership 
rights to, his former possessions. The claims of that “person” had to be compen¬ 
sated before any distribution of those possessions could take place. This belief—it 
is important to keep in mind—was assumed and articulated by monks in a code 
of behavior meant to govern monks. It is not part of some ill-defined lay or 
popular Buddhism; it is an element of official monastic Buddhism, and, precisely 
for that reason, its seemingly total lack of congruency with the supposedly 
fundamental Buddhist doctrine of the absence of a permanent self is even more 
striking. In speaking of the “traditional Buddhism” of the rural highlands of 
modern Sri Lanka, Gombrich has said that: 

though the doctrine of anatta can be salvaged by the claim that the personal¬ 
ity continuing through a series of births has as much reality as the personality 
within one life, prarthana for happy rebirths and the transfer of merit to 
dead relatives show that she anatta doctrine has no more affective immediacy 
with regard to the next life than with regard to this, and that belief in 
personal survival after death is a fundamental feature of Sinhalese Buddhism 
in practice.’" 

The set of rules governing monastic funerals and inheritance that we have been 
looking at suggests the very real possibility that there is nothing new in the 
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modern Sri Lankan case. It suggests, as well, the distinct possibility that purport¬ 
edly “fundamental” Buddhist doctrine may not only have had little influence 
on lay Buddhist behavior, it may as well have had equally little influence on 
even highly educated, literate monks.'^^ The implications of this possibility are, 
of course, far reaching, and there are some equally interesting implications for 
our understanding of monastic Buddhism in a second promulgation of rules 
concerning monastic funerals found in the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya. 

Unlike the set of rules for monastic funerals that occur in the Cwara-vastu, 
the second promulgation, perhaps because it is preserved as well in Chinese, has 
been referred to several times in the scholarly literature. In fact, apart from short 
or incidental references, we also have several paraphrases or summaries of the 
text: the earliest, perhaps, by Rockhill, based on the Tibetan;"*^ the fullest, based 
on the Chinese, by de La Vallee Poussin;^® and the most recent, again based on 
the Chinese, by Seidel.^' None of these paraphrases or summaries are, however, 
entirely satisfactory from at least one point of view. This text, which is preserved 
in Tibetan in the Vinaya-ksudraka-vastu, does not link the proper performance 
of a monastic funeral with the distribution of a deceased monk’s property as do 
the texts preserved in the Cwara-vastu. The text in the Ksudraka-vastu is, rather, 
preoccupied with yet another problem that the death of a local monk would 
have raised for a Buddhist community. Unlike the Cwara-vastu texts, which 
appear to respond to the kind of problems that such a death would occasion 
within the group—to what might be called “internal problems ”—the text in 
the Ksudraka-vastu appears to have been intended to respond to the kind of 
problems that such a death could occasion between that group and the larger 
world that surrounded it and on which it was almost entirely dependent. These 
external problems are most fully articulated not so much in the rules themselves 
but in the frame story that accounts for their promulgation, and it is this frame 
story that has suffered the most in the paraphrases. As a consequence, there are 
good reasons for citing here the Tibetan text as a whole. The text I cite is based 
on the three Kanjurs available to me: the Derge, Peking, and Tog Palace:^^ 

sangs rgyas bcom Idan 'das mnyan yod na rgyal bu rgyal byed kyi tshal 
mgon med zas sbyin gyi kun dga’ ra ba na^ bzhugs so / 

mnyan yod na khyim bdag ci^ gnas pa des rigs mnyam pa las chung ma 
blangs te ! de de dang lhan cig ces bya ba nas I bu pho zhig btsas te dP^ btsas^ 
pa'i btsas ston zhag bdun gsum nyi shu gcig tu rgya cher by as nas rigs dang 
mthun" pa'i ming btags te bsrings bskyed^ nas chen por gyur to zhes bya ba'i 
bar snga ma bzhin no / 

ji tsam dus gzhan zhig na legs par gsungs pa'i chos 'dul ba la rab tu byurtg 
ha dang / de’i khams ma^ mnyam nas na bar gyur te ! de rtsa ba dang / sdong 
bu dang / me tog dang I 'bras bu’i sman dag gis rim gro by as na ma phan te 
dus las 'das so / 
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de dge slong dag gis Ihung bzed dang bias / chos gos dang bcas par'^ lam 
dang nye ba zhig tu bar ro I 

jt tsam na lam de nas bram ze dang khyim bdag 'gro ba de' dag gis de 
mthong ste ! de ni' kha cig gis smras pa / shes^ Idan dag sakya’i bid zhig 
dus las 'das so / gzhan dag gis smras pa I tshur sheg^ blta bar bya’o t "de 
dag gis mthong nas ngo shes te de dag gis smras pa / shes Idan dag 'di ni 
khyim bdag che ge rno'i bu yin te / dge sbyong sakya'i bu pa mgon med pa 
rnarns kyi nang du rab tu byung bas gnas skahs 'di 'dra bar gyur to / 'di dag gi 
nang du rab tu byung bar ma gyur na de" nye du dag gis 'di rim gro byas 
par 'gyur ba zhig I 

skabs de bcorn Idan 'das la dge slong dag gis gsol ba dang I beam Idan 
das kyis bka' stsal pa / dge slong dag de Ita bas na gnang gis dge slong shi 
ba'i rim gro bya'o / beom Idan 'das kyis dge slong shi ba'i rim gro hya'o zhes 
gsungs ’’ pa dang / dge slong dag ji Itar rim gro by a ba mi shes nas / bcom 
Idan 'das kyis bka' stsal pa I bsreg'^ bar bya'o / 

bcom Idan 'das kyis bsreg par bya’o zhes gsungs pa dang / bcom Idan 'das 
la tshe dang Idan pa nye ba 'khor gyis zhus pa / btsun pa bcom Idan 'das kyis 
I us 'di la srin bu'i rigs brgyad khri yod do zhes gang gsungs pa de dag ji Ita bu 
lags / bcom Idan 'das kyis bka’ stsal pa / nye ba’ 'khor de skyes^ ma thag tu 
de dag kyang skye la / shi ba'i tshe de dag kyang ’chi mod kyi 'on kyang mta’i 
sgo rnarns su brtags te bsreg par bya’o / 

bcom Idan 'das kyis bsreg par bya'o zhes gsungs’ ba dang / shing ma 
'byor nas skabs de bcom Idan 'das la dge slong dag gis gsol ba dang I bcom 
Idan 'das kyis bka' stsal pa / chu klung dag tu dor bar bya'o I chu klung med 
nas bcom Idan das kyis bka’ stsal pa I sa brkos te gzhug par bya’o / dbyar kha 
sa yang 'thus la shing yang srog chags can du gyur nas / bcom Idan ’das kyis 
bka' stsal pa I thibs po'i phyogs su mgo byang phyogs su bstan te sngas su 
rtsva'i" bam po bzhag la glo g-yas pas bsnyal te rtsva' 'am lo rna'i tshogs 
kyis"" g-yogs la yon bsngo zhing rgyun” chags gsum gyi chos mnyan pa byin 
nas 'dong bar bya'o / 

dge slong dag de bzhin du dong ba dang / bram ze dang khyim bdag dag 
sakya'i bu'i dge sbyong rnarns ni ro bskyal nas khrus mi byedpar de bzhin 
dong ste gtsang sbra med do / zhes phya bar byed nas / skabs de bcom Idan 
'das la dge slong dag gis gsol ba dang / bcom Idan 'das kyis bka' stsal pa I de 
bzhin du 'dong bar mi bya'i 'on kyang khrus bya'o / de dag thams cad bkru bar 
brtsams pa dang / bcom Idan 'das kyis bka' stsal pa / thams cad krus mi bya'i 
gang dag reg pa de dag gis gos dang bcas te bkru bar bya'o ! gzhan dag gis ni 
rkang lag nyi tshe bkru bar bya'o I 

de dag rnchod rten la phyag mi 'tshal nas / bcom Idan 'das kyis bka' stsal 
pa / rnchod rten'’’ la phyag 'tshal bar bya'o 

NOTES 

a. P omits na. b. P geig. c. P omits btsas te de. d. P bcas. e. P 'thun. f. P 
bskyad. g. T mi. h. P bad. i. P da. j. T tw. k. P shas. 1. T adds pa after bu. 
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m. T shog. n. T has an additional de before de dag gis. o. T omits de. p. P 
gsangs. q. P bsregs. r. P, T har, the name is commonly spelled nye bar 'khor 
s. T skyed. t. P gsung. u, P rtsa’i. v. P rca. w. P kyas. x, P, T rgyud. y. P, T 
both add dag after rten. 

The Buddha, the Blessed One, dwelt in SravastT, in Prince Jeta’s Grove, 
in the park of Anathapindada. 

In SravastT there was a certain householder. He took a wife from a 
family of equal standing and, having laid with her, a son was born. Having 
performed in detail for three times seven, or twenty-one, days the birth 
ceremonies for the newborn son, he was given a name corresponding to his 
gotra (trTni saptakany ekavimsatidivasani vistarena jatasya jdtimahajn krtva: 
gotranurupam namadheyam vyavasthdpitarn)?^ His upbringing, to his maturity, 
was as before.^'* 

When, at another time, he (the householder’s son)^^ had entered (the 
Order of this) well-spoken Dharma and Vinaya, his bodily humors having 
become unbalanced, he fell ill. Although he was attended with medicines 
made from roots and stalks and flowers and fruits, it was of no use and he 
died(jrf. . . miilagandapatrapuspaphalabhaisajyairupasthTyamanona svasthtbha- 
vati . . . sa ca kdlagataf})?^ 

The monks left him (i.e., his body), together with his robe and bowl, 
near a road. 

Later, brahmins and householders who were out walking saw him 
from the road. One said, referring to him: “Good Sirs, a Buddhist monk 
{sdkyaputra) has died.” Others said: “Come here! Look at this!” When they 
looked, they recognized the dead monk and said: “Good Sirs, this is the 
son of such and such a householder. This is the sort of thing that happens 
when someone joins the Order of those lordless Buddhist sramanas. Had 
he not joined their Order, his kinsmen would have performed the funeral 
ceremonies for him.”^^ 

The monks reported this matter to the Blessed One, and the Blessed 
One said; “Now then, monks, with my authorization, funeral ceremonies 
for a (deceased) monk are to be performed” (“Bhiksus, il faut rendre les 
derniers devoirs au cadavre”).^® Although it was said by the Blessed One 
“funeral ceremonies for a deceased monk are to be performed,” because the 
monks did not know how they should be performed, the Blessed One said: 
“(A deceased monk) is to be cremated.” 

Although the Blessed One said: “(A deceased monk) should be cre¬ 
mated,” the Venerable Upali asked the Blessed One: “Is that which was 
said by the Reverend Blessed One—that there are 80,000 kinds of worms 
in the human body—not so?” The Blessed One said: “Upali, as soon as a 
man is born, those worms are also born, so, at the moment of death, they 
too surely die. Still, (only) after examining the opening of any wound, is 
the body to be cremated” (“Quand le corps presente des ulceres, on doit 
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voir s’il n’y a pas d’animaux, et alors le bruler.” “Si le cadavre a des plaies, 
on ne pent le bruler qu’apres avoir verifie s’il n’y a pas de vers 

Although the Blessed One said (a deceased monk) is to be cremated, 
when wood was not at hand, the monks asked the Blessed One concerning 
this matter, and the Blessed One said: “The body is to be thrown into a 
river. ” When there is no river, the Blessed One said: “Having dug a grave, 
it is to be buried.” When it is summer and both the earth is hard and the 
wood is full of living things (“En ete, la terre est humide et fourmille 
d’animaux”; “[et] en ete, [quand] la terre est humide et fourmille de vers 
et d’insects? the Blessed One said: "In an isolated spot, with its head 
pointing north, having put down a bundle of grass as a bolster, having laid 
the corpse on its right side, having covered it with bunches of grass or 
leaves, having directed the reward (to the deceased),*’' and having given a 
recitation of the Dharma of the Tridandaka, the monks are to disperse.”*’" 

The monks dispersed accordingly. But then brahmins and householders 
derided them saying: “Buddhist sramanas, after carrying away a corpse, do 
not bathe and yet disperse like that. They are polluted.” The monks asked 
the Blessed One concerning this matter, and the Blessed One said: “Monks 
should not disperse in that manner, but should bathe. ” They all started to 
bathe, but the Blessed One said: “Everyone need not bathe. Those who 
came in contact (with the corpse) must wash themselves together with 
their robes. Others need only wash their hands and feet.” 

When the monks did not worship the stiipa, the Blessed One said: 

"The stupa (v.l. stupas) is to be worshipped” (“Rentres au convent, ils ne 
veneraient pas le caitya. Le Bouddha dit: ‘II faut venerer le caityd ”).^* 

Anyone who has read even a little Vinaya will immediately recognize this 
promulgation of rules as yet another instance—although perhaps a particularly 
striking one—of the preoccupation of the compilers of these codes with avoiding 
social censure. This preoccupation—which not infrequently appears obsessive— 
has been described in a number of ways. Horner has said, for example, in referring 
to the Pali Vinaya: 

For the believing laity, though naturally not to the forefront in the Vinaya, 
are in a remarkable way never absent, never far distant . . . thus the Vinaya 
does not merely lay down sets of rules whose province was confined to an 
internal conventual life. For this was led in such a way as to allow and 
even to encourage a certain degree of intercommunication with the lay 
supporters and followers, no less than with those laypeople who were not 
adherents of the faith. What was important, was that the monks should 
neither abuse their dependence on the former, nor alienate the latter, but 
should so regulate their lives as to give no cause for complaint. With these 
aims in view, conduct that was not thought seemly for them to indulge in 
had to be carefully defined, and it became drafted in rule and precept.*’* 
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Elsewhere, Horner again says: “It must be remembered that it was considered 
highly important to propitiate these [lay followers}, to court their admiration, 
to keep their allegiance, to do nothing to annoy them.”^^ But she also raises 
another point that may be germane to our Ksudraka-vastu passage and—when 
seen in a certain light—only underscores the curious absence of such a passage 
in the Pali Vinaya. She says: “We cannot tell with any degree of accuracy the 
historical order in which the rules [in the Vinaya] were formulated,” but she 
notes that “it is, however, more likely that the majority of the rules grew up 
gradually, as need arose, and are the outcome of historical developments that 
went on within the Order. 

Horner’s observations concerning the monastic sensitivity to lay values are 
important for a full understanding of our passage because there can hardly be a 
doubt that this passage—and the rules promulgated there—concern two related 
topics on which any even partially brahmanized social groups would have been 
acutely sensitive: death and pollution. Malamoud has not only said that “le rituel 
funeraire est le sarnskara par excellence,” but has noted as well that “les injonctions, 
les instructions techniques et les justifications theologiques qui traitent de la 
maniere dont les vivants doivent se comporter a I’egard des morts forment une 
part considerable de la litterature normative de I’lnde brahmanique (hymnes 
vediques, Brahmana, Kalpasutra, Dharmasutra et Dharmasastra). Le rituel funer¬ 
aire . . . frappe par sa richesse, sa complexite, sa coherence.” “Le service des 
morts,” he says, “I’institution des morts pesent d’un poids tres lourd dans la vie 
des Indiens qui se rattachent en quelque maniere au brahmanisme. Much the 
same, of course, has been said of “purity” and “pollution. ” “Normative literature,” 
says Dumont, “the literature of the dharma or religious law, has purification 
(s'uddhi) as one of its main themes, the impurity resulting from birth and death 
being specially designated as'auca . . . Family impurity is the most important: 
it is that of birth (siltaka) and above all death.”'’” 

As the sources cited especially by Malamoud would indicate, the brahmanical 
preoccupation with the proper ritual treatment of the dead was not only broad 
but very old. It would presumably have informed and presumably have framed 
the attitudes of any brahmanical or brahmanized community that Buddhist 
monastic groups came into contact with, and such contact must have been early 
and frequent, at least in the middle Gangetic plains: the area including SravastT, 
KausambT, Rajagrha, VaisalT, etc. Any disregard of such set attitudes in the 
surrounding population, especially of those touching on the treatment of the 
dead and pollution, would have opened the Buddhist monastic community to 
immediate criticism and opprobrium. Such criticism would have been especially 
strong if the case involved a deceased individual who had originally been a 
member of the local group, an individual whose history and birth were widely 
known. The compiler of our Ksudraka-vastu passage seems, in fact, to have 
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encountered or envisioned just such a situation. He seems to have taken some 
pains to clearly indicate that the deceased monk had been born from a perfectly 
regular, normatively sanctioned marriage; that the full complement of normative 
birth rituals had been performed for him; that he had been named according to 
his gotra. The proper performance of ritual that accompanied his birth, however, 
only provides a stronger contrast for the initial total disregard of normative 
procedures in regard to his death on the part of the Buddhist monastic community. 
The response such disregard is said to have provoked seems entirely believable— 
even the language seems particularly appropriate here; “Come here! Look ar this! 
. . . This is the sort of thing that happens when someone joins the order of those 
lordless Buddhist sramanas." Such behavior would most certainly have alienated 
“those laypeople who were not adherents of the faith,” and almost certainly 
would not have been long-tolerated by either that group or—importantly—the 
Buddhist community that had to interact with and depend on it. In fact, unless 
the extent and depth of brahmanical attitudes among actual communities have 
been badly overestimated—and this is not impossible—it is almost inconceivable 
that such blatant disregard of established custom and local feeling would not 
have been immediately checked and regulated “in rule and precept.” But this 
would, in turn, suggest that such rules, regardless of where they now occur, 
would probably have been in place very early on, and would suggest that a 
Vtnaya which—like the Pali Vtnaya —did not contain such rules would have 
been poorly equipped to deal with monastic communities in close contact with 
brahmanical societies. The first of these suggestions has historical implications: 
it may be that this set of rules—like much else in the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya —is 
very old indeed.The second may underscore the importance of geography 
for understanding the various monastic codes: a monastic code framed in a 
predominantly brahmanical area would almost certainly—regardless of chrono¬ 
logical considerations—contain rules and sets of rules that may differ from or not 
be included in codes redacted in, or meant for, communities in, say, predominantly 
“tribal” areas. Local or regional standards may have determined a good deal. 

But if this second promulgation of rules concerning the local monastic dead 
in the Mrdasarvdstivada-vinaya was, unlike the first, intended to respond to a 
particularly sensitive concern of the larger social group with which Buddhist 
monastic communities had to interact, and from which they drew recruits and 
economic support, still the funereal procedures that it prescribed were essentially 
similar to those of the first promulgation. Formal removal of the body— 
abhinirhdra —though not explicitly mentioned in the rules, is taken for granted 
throughout: the body is not to be casually dumped by the road side; there is 
clear reference to the monks having carried away the corpse (sdkya’i but dge 
sbyong rnams ni ro bskyal nas) in the remarks of the brahmins and householders 
concerning monks not having washed. Although the term sarlra-pujd / ro la 
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mchod pa is not explicitly used, rim gro bya ba —which generally translates some 
form of sat\/kr —is, contextually, clearly its equivalent here: whereas in CTvara- 
vastu II s'artra-puja is the prescribed alternative to simply dumping the body in 
the burning ground, satkdra here is the prescribed alternative to throwing it 
unceremoniously alongside the road7*' The Ksudraka-vastu passage differs, to be 
sure, in stipulating certain contingencies when alternative means of disposal 
could be used, but, in doing so, it only emphasizes the fact that the first choice 
in normal circumstances was cremation. The two related elements in the Civara- 
vastu monastic funeral that appear to be both most peculiarly Buddhist and, 
perhaps, restricted to funerals for monks—the recitation of Dharma and the 
transfer of merit—are also both explicitly mentioned and taken for granted. 
Although only actually mentioned after the last of the series of alternative means 
of disposal, it seems fairly certain it was to be understood that both the recitation 
and the transfer of merit were to follow whichever alternative was undertaken. ' 
We have seen, then, in this quick look at these passages from the Mfilasarvasti- 
vada-vinaya two sets of similar and mutually supplementary rules meant to 
govern a monastic funeral. Contrary to the old and established conventional 
wisdom, they establish that Buddhist Vinaya texts are by no means “nearly 
altogether silent as to the last honours of deceased monks,” and they point to 
yet another concern in regard to which the Pali Vinaya. as we have it, appears 
to be markedly deficient and possibly unrepresentative. Together with various 
narrative accounts scattered throughout Mulasarvastivadin literature, they also 
allow us to reconstruct the complete outline of a Mulasarvastivadin monastic 
funeral, from the tolling of the bell to the postfuneral bath, and they indicate 
that the laity were allowed no place in these procedures, that the funeral of a 
local monk was an exclusively monastic affair where participation was limited 
to monks and monks alone.Even more than this, they allow us entree into 
the mentality and concerns of the Vinaya masters who framed this code. They 
allow us to see learned monks and Vinaya authorities framing rules that were 
intended to avoid ghosts^^ and were preoccupied with the problems of inheritance 
and estates; monks concerned with carefully regulating behavior to avoid social 
censure; and monks—perhaps most importantly—who appear to have been 
influenced and motivated as much by Indian mores, beliefs, and legal conventions 
as by specifically Buddhist doctrines. They allow us to see, in short, a Buddhist 
monk who is far more human, and far more Indian, than the monk we usually 
meet in the works of Western scholarship.^'^ 

Textual Sources Cited and Abbreviations 

The following notes contain several abbreviated titles of textual sources that 
differ from the listing at xv-xvii. These include: 
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ACF — Annuaire du college de frame 

Anguttara = R. Morris and E. Hardy, eds., The Anguttara-Nikaya, Vols. i-v (London: 
1885—1900). Cited by volume number and page. 

Avaddnasataka = J. S. Speyer, ed., Avadana^ataka. A Century of Edifying Tales belonging 
to the Htnaydna, Bibliotheca Buddhica, III, Vols. i and ii (St.-Petersbourg: 1906- 
1909). Cited by volume, page, and line. 

Divyavadana = P. L. Vaidya, ed., Divydvaddna, Buddhist Sanskrit Texts, 20 (Darbhanga: 
1959). Cited by page and line. 

JQIB — Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda 

Mahaparinirvana-sutra = E. Waldschmidt, ed., Das Mahaparinirvanasutra. Text in Sanskrit 
und Tibetisch, verglichen mit dem Pali nebst einer Ubersetzung der chinesischen Entsprechung 
im Vinaya der Niulasarvastivadins, Teil I, Abhandlungen der Deutschen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, Jahrgang 1949, 
Nr. 1 (Berlin: 1950); Teil II, Abhandlungen . . . zu Berlin, Klasse fiir Sprachen, 
Literatur und Kunst, Jahrgang 1950, Nr. 2 (Berlin: 1951); Teil III, Abhandlungen 
. . . und Kunst, Jahrgang 1950, Nr. 3 (Berlin: 1951). Cited according to the 
“Vorgange” and section numbers imposed on his restored text by Waldschmidt. 

Pali Vinaya = H. Oldenberg, The Vinaya Pitakam. One of the Principal Buddhist Holy 
Scriptures in the Pali Language, Vols. i—v (London: 1879—1885). Cited by volume, 
page, and line. 

Pravrajydvastu = C. Vogel and K. Wille, eds.. Some Hitherto Unidentified Fragments of the 
Pravrajydvastu Portion of the Vinayavastu Manuscript found near digit, Nachrichten 
der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen 1. Philologisch-Historische Klasse, 
Jahrgang 1984, Nr. 7 (Gottingen: 1984). Cited by page or folio number and line. 

Rab tu ‘byun ba'i gzi — H. Eimer, ed., Rab tu ‘byun ba’i gzi. Die tibetische Ubersetzung des 
Pravrajydvastu im Vinaya der Mulasarvastivadins, Teil i-ii, Asiatische Forschungen, 
Bd. 82 (Wiesbaden: 1983). Cited by volume, page, and line. 

Uddna — P. Steinthal, Uddna (London: 1885). Cited by page and line. 


Notes 

1. H. Oldenberg, Buddha. Sein Leben, seine Lehre, seine Gemeinde (Berlin: 1881) 384 
n; H. Oldenberg, Buddha. His Life, His Doctrine, His Order, trans. W. Hoey (London: 
1882) 376 n. 

2. T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Suttas, Sacred Books of the East, XI (Oxford: 1900) 
xliv-xlv. In light of the references by both Oldenberg and Rhys Davids to the Vinaya, 
it is worth noting that there is good evidence for suggesting that the Mahdparinibbdna- 
sutta —which contains, of course, elaborate rules for funerals—was originally a part of 
the Pali Vinaya; see L. Finot, ‘‘Textes historiques dans le canon pali,” JA (1932) 158; 
Finot, "Mahaparinibbana-sutta and Cullavagga,” IHQ 8 (1932) 241—246; E. Obermiller, 
“The Account of the Buddha’s Nirvana and the First Councils according to the Vinayaksu- 
draka,” IHQ 8 (1932) 781-784; E. Frauwallner, The Earliest Vinaya and the Beginnings of 
Buddhist Literature, Serie Orientale Roma, VIII (Roma: 1956) 42ff. There are also indica¬ 
tions that when read as a piece of vinaya, a number of puzzling elements in the Mahdparinib- 
bdna-sutta begin to make much better sense; see below nn, 46 and 72. 

3. For a discussion of the differential treatment of archaeological/epigraphical and 
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textual sources, see G. Schopen, “Archaeology and Protestant Presuppositions in the 
Study ofindian Buddhism,” Ch. I above. One might suspect, moreover, that the inclination 
to locate Buddhism in canonical texts has had an inhibiting influence even on anthropolog¬ 
ical investigations. C. F. Keyes, for example, says, quoting Rhys Davids; “Because both 
men [i.e. two modern Thai “Saints”] were considered to be Buddhist saints, their deaths 
were interpreted in terms of Buddhist ideas about death and its aftermath. There is really 
only one source for these ideas, particularly since nothing is said in the Vinaya, the discipline 
incumbent upon monks, about the disposal of the corpses of members of the Sangha 
(Rhys Davids: xlv); and that is in the account of the death of the Buddha himself as 
given in the Mahdparinibbana sutta" (C. F. Keyes, “Death of Two Buddhist Saints in 
Thailand,” Charisma and Sacred Biography, ed. M. A. Williams, JAAR Thematic Studies, 
XLVIII/3 and 4 [n.d.] 154; my emphasis). This seeming restriction of "Buddhist ideas” 
to canonical texts appears especially odd coming from an anthropologist. In fact, Keyes 
himself has done perhaps more than anyone else writing on Southeast Asia to show that 
“Buddhist ideas about death” can come from a variety of sources: C. F. Keyes, "Tug-of- 
war for Merit: Cremation of a Senior yionV.,” Journal of the Siam Society 63.1—63.2 (1975) 
44—62; P. K. AnusaranasSsanakiarti and C. F. Keyes, “Funerary Rites and the Buddhist 
Meaning of Death; An Interpretative Text for Northern Thailand,” of the Siam 

Society 68.1 (1980) 1—28; cf. S. J. Tambiah, “The Ideology of Merit and the Social 
Correlates of Buddhism in a Thai Village,” Dialectic in Practical Religion, ed. E. R. Leach 
(Cambridge: 1968) 41-121, esp. 88-99; etc. To my knowledge there has been no work 
done on monastic funerals and little on the disposal of the dead in general in Sri Lanka, 
for example, in spite of the fact that we have a reasonably detailed description of a 
monastic funeral which took place there in the fifth century from Fa-hsien, A Record of 
the Buddhist Countries, trans. Li Yung-hsi (Peking: 1957) 83—84. (For some incidental 
references to monastic funerals in Tibet and Tibetan speaking areas, see T. Wylie, 
“Mortuary Customs at Sa-Skya, Tibet,” HJAS 25 {1964—1965} 229—242; M. Brauen, 
“Death Customs in Ladakh,” Kai/ash 9 [1982] 319—332; C. Ramble, “Status and Death; 
Mortuary Rites and Attitudes to the Body in a Tibetan Village,” Kailash 9 [1982] 
333-356; T. Skorupski, “The Cremation Ceremony according to the Byang-gter Tradi¬ 
tion,” Kailash 9 [1982] 361-376; etc.) It is, finally, worth noting that although an 
immense amount of work has been done on Medieval Christian monasticism, relatively 
little has been done on monastic funerals; see, however, for some interesting comparative 
and contrastive material, L. Gougaud, "Anciennes coutumes claustrales. La mort du 
moine,” Revue mabillon (1929) 283-302; J. Leclercq, “Documents sur la mort des moines,” 
Revue mabillon (1955) 165—179; (1956) 65-81; J.-L. Lemaitre, “L’inscription dans les 
necrologes clunisiens, XT-XIF siecles,” La mort au moyen age. Colloque de I'association des 
historiens medievistes fran^ais reunis a Strasbourg en juin 191S au palais universitaire (Strasbourg: 
1977) 153—167; J.-L. Lemaitre, “La mort et la commemoration des defunts dans les 
prieures,” Prieurs et prieures dans I’occident medieval, ed. J.-L. Lemaitre (Geneve: 1987) 
181—190; L. Gougaud, Dh>otions et pratiques ascetiques du moyen age (Paris: 1925) 129—142 
("Mourir sous le froc”); etc. 

4. For a preliminary survey and discussion of this evidence, see G. Schopen, “An 
Old Inscription from AmaravatT,” Ch. IX above. 

5. K. R. Norman, “The Value of the Pali Tradition,” Jagajjyott' Buddha Jayanti 
Annual (Calcutta: 1984) 1-9, esp. 4, 7; cf. K. R. Norman, “Pali Philology and the Study 
of Buddhism,” The Buddhist Heritage. Buddhica Britannica, Series Continua I (Tring, 
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U.K.: 1989) 29-53; also see the much earlier S. Levi, “Observations sur une langue 
precanonique du bouddhisme,"_//\ (1912) 495—514, esp. 511. 

6. A. Csoma de Koros, “Analysis of the Dulva,” Asiatic Researches 20 (1836) 41-93, 
esp. 71, 89; cf. A. Csoma de Koros, Analyse du Kandjour, traduite et augmentee par L. 
Peer, Annales du musee guimet, 2 (Lyon; 1881) 175, 192, 194. 

7. W. W. Rockhill, The Life of the Buddha and the Early History of His Order derived 
from Tibetan Works in the Bkah-hgyur and Bstan-hgyur (London: 1884) 112, 116, 150, etc. 

8. P. V. Kane, History of Dharmas'dstra, Vol. IV (Poona; 1953) 234—235. The idea 
chat “the Vinaya” treats "all details of the daily life of the recluses” rather than simply 
the staggering number of areas in which there were problems remains with us: “As the 
satigha evolved, regulations developed governing the cenobitical life. These ordinances, 
preserved in the Vinaya Pitaka of the Pali Canon, detail every aspect of the lives of 
monks and runs {read: nuns] in the sangha"\ K. G. Zysk, Asceticism and Healing in Ancient 
India. Medicine in the Buddhist Monastery (Oxford: 1991) 39. If such characterizations of 
the scope of “the Vinaya” are accepted, then we are stuck with an interesting irony: “. . . 
les Vinayapitaka . . . ne soufflent mot des nombreuses pratiques spirituelies, meditations, 
recueillements, etc., qui constituaient I’essence meme de la ‘religion' bouddhique” (A. 
Bateau, “La construction et le culte des stupa d’apres les Vinayapitaka,” BEFEO 50 [I960] 
249). To say that the Vinayas “ne soufflent mot” about such matters is too strong, but 
the point remains: if we had to judge by the Vinayas, we would have to conclude that 
“pratiques spirituelies” had little, if any, place in the daily life of monks and nuns. 

9. See most recently A. Yuyama, Systematische IJbersicht iiber die buddhistische Sanskrit- 
Literatur ErsterTeil. Vinaya-Texte. Hrsg. H. Bechert (Wiesbaden: 1979) 12-33; K. Wille, 
Die Handschriftliche Vberlieferung des Vinayavastu der Mulasarvastivadin. Verzeichnis der 
Orientalischen Handschriften in Deutschland. Supplementband 30 (Stuttgart: 1990). 

10. Histoire du bouddhisme indien. 187, for example, refers to the Chinese translation 
as "mediocre et incomplete”; E. Frauwallner, The Earliest Vinaya and the Beginnings of 
Buddhist Literature, 195, says it “is not only incomplete but also full of gaps.” “The 
Chinese translation,” he says, “is also much less exact than the Tibetan one." Levi.JA 
(1912) 509, had even earlier said: “Du Vinaya des Mula-Sarvastivadins, nous avons deux 
traductions: une en chinois, par Yi-tsing, du type des ‘belles infideles’; une autre en 
tibetain, scrupuleusement litterale. " J. W. de Jong, “Les siitrapitaka des sarvastivadin et 
des mCilasarvastivadin,” Mdanges d'indianisme d la memoire de Louis Renou (Paris: 1968) 
401, has, “en comparant les versions chinoise et tibetaine du Vinaya des Mulasarvasti¬ 
vadin," argued that some of these characterizations are unjustified, that some of the 
omissions in I-tsing’s translation can be accounted for since “les manuscrits de Gilgit 
prouvent qu’il [I-tsing] a du traduire une recension plus breve”; but see also E. Huber, 
"Etudes bouddhiques 1.—Les fresques inscrites de Turfan," BEFEO 14 (1914) 13-14. 

11. See below and n. 50. 

12. Pali Vinaya, i, 302ff; I. B. Horner, The Book of the Discipline, Vol. IV (London: 
1951) 434ff; for some discussion on the problems of inheritance and the Pali Vinaya, 
see U. Gaung, A Digest of the Burmese Buddhist Law concerning Inheritance and Marriage. 
Vol- I (Rangoon; 1908) 447-468; R. Lingat, “Vinaya et droit laique. Etudes sur les 
conflits de la loi religieuse et de la loi laique dans I'indochine hinayaniste,” BEFEO 37 
(1937) 415-477, esp. 443ff. 

1 3. See J. Gernet, Les aspects economiques du bouddhisme dans la societe chinoise du au 
x" siecle (Paris; 1956) 6Iff. Although dealing primarily with China, Gernet’s study is 
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still probably the best thing we have on the economic structures of Indian Buddhist 
monasteries as they are described in texts of Indian origin. 

14. Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 2, 113-148. 

15. Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 2, 117ff. 

16. For yogarn manasikaram, the Tibetan translation has only yid la hyed pa (Derge, 
3, 204; Tog, 3, 267; Peking, 41, 279-5). Compare the list of activities ignored in the 
Mulasarvastivada passage with the similar but divergent list found at Pali Vinaya, i, 190 
(rincanti udcksam paripuccham adhistlam adhicittam adhipaiinam —said of monks preoccupied 
with making and ornamenting shoes), and iii, 235 (said of nuns preoccupied with 
washing, dyeing, and combing sheep’s wool). 

17. Gilgit Buddhist Manuscripts, vi, fob 848.7-848.9; Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 2, 120.3- 
120.4—Tibetan: Derge, 3, 204; Tog. 3, 267; Peking, 41, 279-5. 

18. Tibetan gsol ba byed pa na, and context, both suggest that something like 
jnaptyam kriyamariayam has dropped out of the Gilgit manuscript; cf the following note. 

19. The Cnaravastu, the vastu in which this passage occurs in the Sanskrit text, 
may not have been translated by I-tsing into Chinese; see Frauwallner, The Earliest Vinaya 
and the Beginnings of Buddhist Literature, 195. Durt, however, refers to a very similar list 
of “five occasions" that occurs in the Vinaya-samgraha (Taisho 1458): “1° battement de 
gong ... 2° recitation du Sankei Mujokyo . . . le sOtra tripartite ... 3° salutation profonde 
... 4° distribution de Batonnets ... 5° proclamation d’une motion ...” in H. Durt, 
“Chu,” Hobogirin, cinquieme fascicule (Paris/Tokyo: 1979) 437; and I-tsing certainly 
knew the Cwaravastu. At least one entire chapter of his Record is, in fact, a translation 
of a long passage from this vastu, as N. Dutt pointed out long ago {Gilgit Manuscripts. 
iii 2, X— xi). The chapter in question is number xxxvi; see A Record of the Buddhist Religion 
as Practiced in India and the Malay Archipelago by I-tsing. trans. J. Takakusu (London: 
1896) 189-193. The failure to recognize that this chapter of the Record was a translation 
of part of the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya has misled a number of scholars who have presented 
it as a reflection of actual monastic practice in India at the time of I-tsing's visit: cf 
Lingat, BEFEO 37 (1937) 464; Gernet, Les aspects e'conomiques du houddhisme dans la socide 
chinoise du au x*' siecle, 71—73; A. Bareau, “Indian and Ancient Chinese Buddhism: 
Institutions Analogous to the Jisa,” Comparative Studies in Society and History' 3 (1961) 
447; A. Bareau, “Etude du bouddhisme. Aspects du bouddhisme indien d&rits par I- 
tsing,” ACE 1989-1990, 631—640. The fact that the Clvaravastu is not now found in 
the Taisho may only indicate that it was one of I-tsing’s works that was lost after his 
death; cf A. Hirakawa, Monastic Discipline for the Buddhist Nuns (Patna: 1982) 12. For 
a detailed description of the procedure involved in distributing “tickets” mentioned in 
our passage, see the article by Durt mentioned above. 

20. Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 2, 120.6; Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 4, 79.13; Avadanasataka. 
i, 272.1; cf. L. Feer, Avadana-^ataka. Cent legendes bouddhiques (Paris: 1891) 185, who 
translates muridika gandJ as “la cloche funebre.” 

21. Peking, 41, 279-5; Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 4, 79, n. 3; Peking, 40, 184-3. 

22. This is especially clear in the monastic funeral described in Avadanasataka, i, 
27 Iff: tato ‘sya sabrahmacaribhir munciikam gandtm parahatya s'artrahhinirharah krtah / tato 
'sya s'arTre sarirapujam krtva viharam dgatdh /. It is almost equally clear that this avaddna 
is a narrative elaboration of the much simpler accounts i n the C Tvaravastu of the Mulasarvdsti- 
vdda-vinaya in which the first set of rules governing monastic funerals is presented; see 
below. On the “sectarian” affiliation of the Avaddnasataka, see J.-U. Hartmann, “Zur 
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Frage der Schulzugehorigkeit des Avadanasataka,” Zur Schulzugehorigkeit von Werken der 
Hlnayana-Literatur, Hrsg. H. Bechert, Erster Teil (Gottingen; 1985) 219-224. 

23- See below n. 62. 

24. digit Manuscripts, iii 2, l44.l4, in the account of the death of a monk who 
had left his bowl and robe in the keeping of others: visBcitah kalagatah / sa bhiksuhhih 
s'mas'anam nttva dagdhah / dharmasravariarn dattam / anupurvena viharah pravistah /. 

25. Derge, 10, 226.2, in an account of the funeral of MahaprajapatT in which the 
Buddha himself is given a prominent part. 

26. See below n. 63. 

27. M. Helffer, “Le gandi; un simandre tibetain d’origine indienne,” Yearbook for 
Traditional Music 15 (1983) 112-125; I. Vandor, "The Gandi: A Musical Instrument of 
Buddhist India Recently Identified in a Tibetan Monastery,” The World of Music 17 (1975) 
24—27; cf S. Levi and Ed. Chavannes, “Quelques titres enigmatiques dans la hierarchic 
ecclesiastique du bouddhisme indien,'’yA (1915) 213—215. References to the use of the 
garidt are frequent in the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya —see, as a sample, digit Manuscripts. 
ill 2, 145, 156, 158; in 3, 9; iii 4, 35, 36, 37, 81, 92; Sanghabhedavastu, ii, 83; 
Sayanasanavastu and Adhikaranavastu, 4l, 55, 85, 106; etc. It is interesting to note that 
striking “la tablette du cloitre . . . cette sorte de gong funebre," also signaled the beginning 
of monastic funerals in Medieval Western monasteries (Gougaud, Revue mabillon [1929] 
281, 290), and its function there marks the communal nature of the event; see Lemaitre, 
Prieurs et prieures dans I'accident medieval, 185; "... on sonne la claquoir {tabula) pour 
reuni r les freres ..." 

28. digit Buddhist Manuscripts, vi, fol. 852.3-852.5; digit Manuscripts, iii 2, 
126.17-127.3—Tibetan: Derge, 3, 210.2-210.4; Tog, 3, 275.5-276.1; Peking. 41, 280- 
5-4 to 280-5-6. 

29- S. Levi, “Les elements du formation du Divyavadana,” TP 8 (1907) 105-122, 
esp. 122; “De ce p>oint de vue, la langue du Mula Sarvastivada Vinaya prend, par ses 
etrangetes meme, une importance exceptionnelle; elle montre le Sanscrit de Panini entraine 
par la circulation de la vie reelle, en voie d’alteration normale, sur les confins des pracrits 
. . Sanghabhedavastu, i, xx, n. 2. 

30. Both here and in II and III below, the Tibetan translators appear to have 
construed the dead monk’s speech as a rhetorical question. The Tibetan, in fact, looks 
like it might be translating an interrogative ma construction (cf BHSG, §§ 42.12-42.16); 
in III, the final text in this series cited below, the manuscript itself has a negative in 
the parallel construction, but it is na not ma. 

31. digit Manuscripts, iii 2, 127.5 {bhiksavas tarn abhinirhrtya, of the dead body of 
an ordinary monk); Pravrajyavastu, fol. 12r.2 {bahir api nirhrtya. of the dead body of the 
teacher Saipjayin); Divyavadana, 281.30 {s'ibikabhirnirharitva, of the dead body of Asoka); 
Avadanasataka, i, 212A (sabrahmacaribhir . . . sartrabhinirharah krtah, of the body of a 
dead monk); Udana, 8.21 {sarTrakam mancakam aropetva mharitva, of the dead body of an 
ascetic); Pali Vinaya, iv, 308 {bhikkuniyo tarn bhikkhunim mharitva, of the dead body of a 
nun); etc. There are, of course, other technical meanings for abhtnirhara: cf M. H. F. 
Jayasuriya, 'A Note on Pali abhinfhara and Cognate Forms in the Light of Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit," Anjalt. Papers on Indology and Buddhism. O. H. de A. Wijesekera Volume 
(Peradeniya; 1970) 50—54. 

32. J. Jain, L/fe tn Ancient India as Depicted in the Jain Canon and Commentaries. 6th 
Century B.c. to I7th Century A.D., 2nd ed. (New Delhi; 1984) 281-284, esp. 283 where 
mharana is cited as the term for “the ceremony of taking out the dead." 
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33. adahanam nttva: Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 2, 127.13 {dur khrod du khyer te, of the 
body of a monk); iii 2, 125.14 {sreg tu khyer nas, of the body of a monk); smas'anam nttva: 
Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 2, 144.14 {dur khrod du hsregs nas, of the body of a monk); tarn 
adaya dahanam gatah: Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 2, 118.15 {de khyor te sreg tu dong ngo, of the 
body of a monk). Cf. Sarighabhedavastu, i, 70, l6y,Derge, 10, 224ff, 444,472; Divyavaddna, 
428; etc. It will, perhaps, be clear from even the small sample cited here that the Tibetan 
translations of the terms and phrases involved are neither consistent nor exact; cf. n. 
38 below. 

34. Gilgit Buddhist Manuscripts, vi, fob 852.5—852.8; Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 2, 127.4— 
127.11—Tibetan: Derge, 3, 210.4-210.6; Tog, 3, 276.1-276.5; Peking, 4l, 280-5-6 to 
281-1-1. 

35. G. Schopen, “Monks and the Relic Cult in the Mahdparinibbdna-sutta," Ch. 
VI above. 

36. On the meaning of the term pUjd and the kinds and range of activities it can 
refer to, see J. Charpentier, “The Meaning and Etymology of Puja,” IA 56 (1927) 93-99, 
130-136; L. de La Vallee Poussin, “Totemisme et Vegetalisme,” Bulletins de la classe des 
lettres et des sciences morales et politiques, Academic Royale de helgique, 5' serie, T. XV (1929) 
37—52; P. Thieme, “Indische Worter und Sitten,” ZDMG 93 (1939) 105—139, esp. 
105-123; A. L. Basham, “The Evolution of the Concept of the Bodhisattva,” The Bodhi- 
sattva Doctrine in Buddhism, ed. L. S. Kawamura (Waterloo: 1981) 19-59, esp. 35-36; 
G. E. Ferro-Luzzi, “Abhiseka, the Indian Rite that Defies Definition,” Anthropos IG (1981) 
101—1A2’, A. Ostor, Puja in Society (Lucknow: 1982); D. D. Malvania, “The Word Puja 
and Its Meaning,” Indologica Taurinensia 14 (1987-1988) 269-273; etc. 

37. See below n. 43. 

38. T. W. Rhys Davids and W. Stede, The Pali Text Society's Pali-English Dictionary 
(London: 1921-1925) 698 s.v. sartra. It is worth noting here that the handling of the 
term sartra-pujd by the Tibetan translators is far from satisfactory and a long way from 
their usual consistency. In this passage and in III cited below, s'arira-pujd is translated 
by ro la mchod pa, ro la mchod pa byas la, and ro la mchod pa byas: ro means first “dead 
body, corpse, carcass,” then “body,” then “residue, remains, sediment.” Avaddnasataka, 
ii, 272.2, however, which reads s'arTrdbhinirhdrah krtah / tato ‘sya sartre sartra-pujdm krtvd, 
is translated rus bu phyir phyung ngo / de nas de’i rus bu la rus bu’i mchod pa byas nas. Here, 
then, where the first occurrence of sartra, and almost certainly the second and third, can 
only mean “body,” the Tibetan translates it in all three instances by rus ba which can 
only mean “small bone” or “bones in general.” Again, especially in the first instance, 
sartra cannot possibly mean “bone” since the context makes it certain that it refers to a 
newly dead “body” which has not even been removed from the monk’s cell, let alone 
cremated. Likewise, in the Mahdparinirvdna-sutra, there are several occurrences of the 
tetm sartra-pujd in passages narrating events that preceded the cremation; that is to say, 
prior to the time that there could have been any “bones” or “relics.” At 36.2, where 
Ananda asks what should be done with the body of the Buddha after his death, sartra- 
pujdydm autsukyam dpadyemahi is translated by sku gdung la .. . mchod pa ji snyed cig brtson 
par hgyi lags (similarly at 46.4); at 48.8, where the wandering AjTvika tells Mahak^yapa 
that the Buddha is dead and that his body was honored for seven days, s'arTre s'arTrapiijd 
is translated by sku gdung la mchod pa bgyis pa: but at 49.19, where Kasyapa formulates 
his intention to personally repeat the sartra-piljd of the Buddha’s body that had already 
been performed by the Mallas, he says: yan nv ahatn svayam et>a bhagavatah sarirapujdydm 
autsukyam apadyeya, and this is translated into Tibetan by ma la hdag nyid kyis hcom Idan 
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'das la mchodpa’i las bya'o snyam du spro ha bskyed nas. In other words, in the same text, 
sartra is sometimes translated by sku gdung, which is the respect form of rus and means 
first of all—if not exclusively—“bone," in contexts where there could not yet have been 
any ‘bone”; or it is sometimes not translated at all: 49.19, where the Sanskrit text has 
“worship of the body of the Blessed One,” the Tibetan has simply 'worship of the Blessed 
One" himself. There are, moreover, numerous instances where we do not have the Sanskrit 
original, but where it was almost certainly sarTra-puja. Here too there is considerable 
variation: at Derge, 10, 480, for example, immediately after Sariputra’s death, a fellow 
monk is said to have sa ri'i hu’i ring hsrel la lus kyis mchod pa hyas te. Context makes it 
virtually certain that this can only refer to funeral procedures, and it is very likely that 
the original read s'arTre s'arTrapiljd, but in spite of this the Tibetan literally means something 
like “performing the worship with the body on the relics of Sariputra.” Later in the same 
account—Derge, 10, 488—where again the original almost certainly had s'arTre s'artrapujd. 
and where the reference is undoubtedly to post-cremation remains, the Tibetan has ring 
hsrel la ring bsrel gyi mchod pa bgyi'o. In the account of the death of MahaprajapatT (Derge, 
10, 224f0, we find lus la mchod pa; in the account of the death of Prasenajit (Derge, 10, 
174), we find both khog pa la mchod pa and lus la mchod pa; in the account of the death 
of the Monk Gavampati, rus pa la rus pa’i mchod pa (Derge, 10, 606)—in all these cases 
the original was almost certainly s'arirapujd or sartre s'arTrapiljd. It is not impossible that 
a systematic survey of the Tibetan handling of the term might reveal meaningful patterns 
in what now appears to be confusion, but such a survey has yet to be done. It is also 
worth noting that, although rare, there are traces of the use of the term sarTra-pUjd to 
reler to honor directed toward p>ost-cremational remains and not to a funereal procedure. 
This appears to be the case several times in the account concerning the remains of 
Sariputra at Derge, 10, 488ff; likewise, at Divydvaddna, 252.10, when Asoka expresses 
his desire to honor the stupas of the Buddha’s famous disciples, the Sanskrit text has him 
say tesdrn sarTrapdjdm karisjdmi; J. Przyluski, La legende de I’empereur Aqoka (A^oka-apaddna) 
dans les textes indtens et chtnois, Annales du mus& guimet, 32 (Paris: 1923) 257, however, 
translates the parallel passage in the A-yii-wang-chuan (Taisho 2042) as “ ‘Je veux mainten- 
ant honorer les stdpa des grands disciples . . . ’ see also Schopen, “Monks and the Relic 
Cult in the Mahdparinibbdna-sutta," Ch. VI above, 108ff. Note, finally, that the Sanskrit 
sources themselves do not always use the term s'arTra-pdjd; cf. n. 70. 

39. Dipyavaddna, 281.30 (note that for Vaidya’s s'ihikdbhir nirharitPd sarTrapujdm 
krtpd rdjdnam pratisjhdpayisjdnm, the text given in S. Mukhopadhyaya, The Asokdpaddna. 
Sanskrit Text compared with Chinese Versions {New Delhi: 1963} 132.7, provides an important 
variant: s'ipikdbhir nirharitPd sarTrapujdm krtpd dhmdpayitpd rdjdnam pratisthdpayisydma — 
this reading makes it very clear that s'arTrapiljd preceded cremation); Derge, 10, 174. The 
fact that known kings—including and especially Asoka—did not receive the funeral of 
a Cakrapartin only emphasizes the purely ideal, if not entirely artificial, character of both 
the idea and the description of such a funeral in the texts, as well as the fourfold 
classification of those “worthy of a stupa"; cf. A. Bateau, Recherches sur la hiographie du 
huddha dans les siitrapitaka et les pinayapitaka anciens: II. Les derniers mots, le parinirpdna et 
les fun^ailles, T. II (Paris: 1971) 50ff; G. de Marco, / “Kusdria" nella vita del Buddha. Per 
una Analisi del Rapporto tra Potere Politico e Religione nell' Antico Gandhdra, Supplemento 
n. 34 agli Annali (Napoli: 1983) 47-54; etc. 

40. Gilgit Buddhist Manuscripts, vi, fob 852.8—852.10; Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 2, 
127.12-127.18—Tibetan: Derge, 3, 210.7-211.2; Tog, 3, 276.5-277.1; Peking, 4l, 281- 
1-1 to 281-1-3. 
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41. Gilgit Manuscripts, \i\2, \AA.\A\Derge, 10, A? 2.2 ff;Derge, 10, 22A.6ff; Aiadanasa- 
taka, i, 272ff; etc.—reference to both or either is not, however, invariably found in 
references to monastic funerals. Sometimes such references contain only phrases like tarn 
adahane samskarya or tam adahanam nttva samskarya {Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 2, 118.16, 
125.4), where a recitation of Dharrna and transfer of merit are probably simply understood. 
For the importance of performing a "pujd of the teacher (i.e. the Buddha)” {sastus ca pujd) 
for a dying but not yet dead monk, see Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 2, 124.1 Iff. It is again 
worth noting the similar procedures stipulated in “les coutumiers monastiques” composed 
in the Medieval West; “. . . on annonce la nouvelle au chapitte et Ton fait aussitot un 
office pour le defunt, avec sonnerie de cloches”; “les freres residant dans cette dependance 
(prieure, prevote, etc. . . .) font pour le mort ce qui se fait dans le monastere, c’est-a- 
dire I'office des morts pendant sept jours, avec glas le premier jour, distribution d’une 
pitance (justicia) pendant trente jours avec chant du psaume Verba mea (Ps. l4l) et de 
cinq autres psaumes pour le defunt.” See Lemaitre, Prieurs etprieura dans I'Occident medieval, 
185; Gougaud, Revue mabillon (1929) 28Iff. 

42. For what is probably still the best discussion of the subtleties sometimes involved 
in what is called the “transfer of merit,” see J. Filliozat, “Sur le domaine semantique de 
punya," Indianisrne et botcddhisme. Melanges offerts d Mgr. Etienne Larnotte (Louvain-la-neuve: 
1980)102-116. 

43. See—noting the language used to express such "transfers"— Gilgit Manuscripts. 
lii 1, 220.12 {ndmnd daksjndm adis'eyam, to pretas who were the deceased relatives of a 
group of laymen); Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 4, 181.5, 18; 182.12 {ndmnd daksjndm adesaya. 
to deceased relatives); Derge. 10, 472.2ff {yon bsngo zhing, to a deceased monk); Sayandsana- 
vastu and Adhikaranavastu, SI-1 {ndmnd daksind ddestavyd 37.11; ndmnd daksjndm uddiGsi. 
both to deceased donors who had given vihdras to the Order); Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 4, 
l6l.l {ndmnd daksjndm adeksjati, to deceased parents by a son); Rah tu 'byun ba'i gzi. ii, 
41.9 {min gis yon bsno ha byed par gyur cig, to deceased parents by a son); for literature 
related to this Vinaya, Avaddnasataka, i, 272.13 {ndmnd daksjna adista. to a deceased 
monk by the Buddha); Divydvaddna, 1.23, 2S6.2A\ Avaddna.(ataka. i, 15.1, 197.3, 211.2\ 
etc., all to deceased parents by a son. There are, as well, instances which use the same 
vocabulary but where the transfer is directed to living beings: Sanghabhedavastu, i, 199.25 
{daksjna adista. by the Buddha to his father); Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 4, 80 {daksjnddestavyeti. 
connected with the Posadha. cf the last verse of the Mulasandstivdda Prdtimoksa Sutra: 
prdtmoksasamuddesdd yat punyam samupdrjitam I as'esas tena lokoyam mauntndram padam 
dpnuydt II in A. C. Banerjee, Two Buddhist Vinaya Texts in Sanskrit [Calcutta: 1977] 56); 
Mahdparinirvdna-sutra, 6.10, 6.13 {ndmnd daksjndm ddisava: daksjndm ddis'et. to local 
devas). In his work on the Pali Petavatthu. H. S. Gehman noted and carefully studied 
parallel expressions in “Adisati, Anvadisati, Anudisati and Uddisati in the Petavatthu," 
JAOS 43 (1923) 410—421. In a short note written long before the Sanskrit text of 
the Millasarvdstivdda-vinaya was available, he also argued that expressions like ndmnd 
daksjnadesana in the Avaddnasataka were “Palisms” in “A Palism in Buddhist Sanskrit,” 
JAOS 44 (1924) IS— IS. But, in fact, it now appears that such expressions are much more 
firmly anchored in Sanskrit—especially Mulasarvastivada—sources and are of limited and 
late occurrence in Pali sources; they occur frequently only in texts like the Petavatthu. 
very rarely elsewhere; at Ahguttara, iii, 43 {petdnam dakkhinam anuppadassati), and once 
in the Pali Mahdparinibbdna-sutta (1.31: tdsam dakkhinam ddise —the same expression in 
the same verse also appears in the parallel accounts to the Mahdparinibhdna passage that 
are now found at Uddna, 85ff, and Pali Vinaya, i, 228f0- This pattern of occurrence of 
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the expression dakkhinam adh- in Pali sources, noting especially its occurrence in the 
Mahaparinibbdna-sutta, parallels that of the term s'arira-puja. Both are firmly rooted and 
frequent in Malasarvastivada sources (see above n. 38), both are rare in anything but 
“late” Pali sources, but both occur prominently in the Pali Mahdparinibhdna-sutta; cf. J. 
P. McDermott, Development in the Early Buddhist Concept of KammalKarma (New Delhi; 
1984) 4Iff, although his views are not themselves free of problems. It is possible that 
we may have in both expressions indications of the influence of continental sources on 
canonical Pali. It is also worth noting that at least the expression daksjnadesana is not 
limited to Malasarvastivada sources. In the Sphutdrthd SrTghandcdra-samgraha-tjkd of 
Jayaraksita, for example, the term occurs and is provided with a “definition": daksinadesa- 
nan ca ddnagdthdpathah, in Sanghasena, ed., Sphutdrthd Srtghanacdrasangrahatjkd, Tibetan 
Sanskrit Works Series, XI (Patna: 1968) 36.10: " 'Assignment of gift’ is the reading of 
gift-verses” (J. D. M. Derrett, A Textbook for Novices. Jayaraksjta’s "Perspicuous Commentary 
on the Compendium of Conduct by SrTghana," Pubblicazioni di Indologica Taurinensia, XV 
[Torino; 1983] 44). This work, it appears, is affiliated with the Mahasahghika; cf M. 
Shimoda, “The Sphutarthd SrTghanacarasangrahatika and the Chinese Mahasanghika 
Vinayaf IBK 39-1 (1990) 495-942. Finally, for some interesting suggestions concerning 
the background of the expression, see B. Oguibenine, “La daksina dans le Rgveda et le 
transfert de merite dans le bouddhisme,” Indologkal and Buddhist Studies. Volume in Honour 
of Professor J. W. de Jong on his Sixtieth Birthday, ed. L. A. Hercus et al. (Canberra: 
1982) 393-414. 

44. Kane, History of Dharmasdstra, Vol. IV, 257. 

45. Srautakosa. Encyclopedia of Vedic Sacrificial Literature, Vol. I, English Section; Part 
II (Poona; 1962) 1037. 

46. This same congruency may also allow us a better understanding of some other¬ 
wise puzzling elements in the Mahdparinirvdna-sutra. The Sanskrit version, for example, 
goes to some trouble to indicate that, although the funereal sartra-pujd had already been 
performed for the Buddha when Mahakasyapa finally reached Kusinagara, he nevertheless 
is made to repeat the entire procedure himself (49.18-49.20). This at first sight seems 
both odd and unnecessary. But it makes perfect sense if—as is not unlikely—the compiler 
of the text “knew” that Kasyapa was the chief heir of the Buddha (cf digit Manuscripts, 
iii 1, 259—260), and if he “knew” that, for a monk to inherit, he must perform or 
participate in the funeral of the deceased. Seen from this point of view, Kasyapa could 
not be what he was supposed to be unless he had performed the s'artra-pujd or had 
participated in the funeral. Kasyapa's role in the Pali version of the text—although 
slightly less odd—can also be explained in this way. 

47. R. F. Gombrich, Precept and Practice. Traditional Buddhism in the Rural Highlands 
of Ceylon (Oxford: 1971) 243. 

48. Something similar has somewhat hesitantly been noted by Knipe in regard to 
Hindu funereal practice: “The doctrines of transmigration and liberation transformed 
the whole of ancient Indian speculation and practice, but the rites accorded the ancestors 
bear a stamp of rigorous antiquity. They appear to endure beside the newer sentiments 
of samsdra and moksa." "The ritual world view of early vedic religion could abide through 
several strenuous periods via the directives of the sutras and sdstras for individual funeral 
and ancestral rites, with remarkably little tampering from innovative doctrines, theologies, 
and cosmographies that gradually eroded the official, institutional structures of vedic 
religion. Although the concern shifted from the early vedic desire for a state of perp>etuai 
non-death or immortality to the dilemmas oisamsdra and the ideal of moksa. the intention 
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of the sraddhas survived, and the understanding of the passage of the deceased as a 
cosmogonic progression, with an individual’s salvation dependent on the correct ritual 
activity of his descendants, permitted these archaic ceremonies for the dead to continue 
to the present day”; D. M. Knipe, "SapinclTkarana: the Hindu Rite of Entry into Heaven,” 
Religious Encounters with Death. Insights from the History and Anthropology of Religions, ed. 
F. E. Reynolds and E. H. Waugh (University Park and London: 1977) 111-124, esp. 
112 , 121 - 122 . 

49- Rockhill, The Life of the Buddha and the Early History of His Order, 112. 

50. L. de La Vallee Poussin, “Staupikam,” HJAS 2 (1935) 286-287. 

51. A. Seidel, “Dabi,” Hobdgirin, sixieme fascicule (Paris/Tokyo: 1983) 577f. 

52. Derge. 10, 472.2-474.1; Tog, 9, 704.7-707.5; Peking, 44, 91-4-3 to 92-1-1. 
The footnote letters inserted into the text refer to the separate critical apparatus that 
follows it and in which variants—most of little consequence—are recorded. 

53. This entire paragraph is made up of stereotypical phrases used to describe an 
orthodox union and birth; cf. Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 2, 1—2, 52; iii 4, 6, 15, 23, 24, 28, 
29, 53; Sayanasanavastu and Adhikaranavastu, 13; Sanghahhedavastu. i, 27; Rab tu 'byun 
hai gzi, ii, 7, 21, 23, 42; Pravrajyavastu, 312; Divyavadana, 2; Avadanasataka, i, 206, 
261, 295; etc. 

54. For the whole of what has been abbreviated here, see Feer, Avadana-yataka. 3; 
Pravrajyavastu, 16. 

55. As with the Sanskrit texts from the Civaravastu treated above, so here in the 
Tibetan text the style is sometimes elliptical, and there is a considerable reliance on 
pronouns whose referents sometimes need to be drawn out. 

56. The Sanskrit is cited from Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 2, l40.l4. 

57. For the Sanskrit underlying much of this paragraph, cf Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 
1, 285.17ff: (said of a monk bitten by a snake) sa tatha vihvalo brahmanagrhapatihhir 
drstah / te kathayanti / bhavantah katarasydyam grhapateh putra iti / aparaih samakhyatam / 
amukasya iti / te kathayanti / anathanam sramariasakyaputrTyanam madhye pravrajitah / yadi 
napravrajito ’hhavisjat jndtibhir asya cikitsd kdrita abhavisjad iti t; see also Gilgit Manuscripts. 
iii 1, ix.lO, although the passage there involves considerable reconstruction. Note that 
our text has no word for “funeral," which I supply both here and below. A literal 
translation would be more like "would surely have performed the honors/ceremonies,” 
“honors/ceremonies for a (deceased) monk are to be performed,” etc. For Sanskrit phrases 
which might lie behind rim gro byas par ’gyur ba, etc., see below n. 70. 

58. So de La Vallee Poussin, HJAS 2 (1935) 286, translates the Chinese. In a note 
he suggests the Chinese was translating sarTra-puja, but the Tibetan would not support 
this; cf. n. 38 above. 

59. So de La Vallee Poussin, HJAS 2 (1935) 286; Seidel, Hobdgirin, sixieme fasc., 578. 

60. So de La Vallee Poussin, HJAS 2 (1935) 286; Seidel, Hobdgirin, sixieme fasc., 
578; cf J. Przyluski, “Le partage des reliques du buddha,” MCB 4 (1935—1936) 341-367, 
esp. 345—346. 

61. It is virtually certain that Tibetan jok bsngo zhing here is translating some form 
of daksinam adis-; cf. Mahaparinirvana-sUtra, 6.10: ndmna daksjndm adisasva = yon sngo 
ba mdzad du gsol; 6.13: daksinam adis'et = yon bsngo byas; Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 2, 127.18: 
daks mam uddisya — yon bsngo ba byas nas; etc. 

62. Determining the precise referent of the term or title Tridaricfzka is not as easy 
as one might expect. Modern scholars, on the basis of good Chinese evidence (I-tsing, 
colophons from Tun Huang), have with differing degrees of certainty seen in Tridandaka 
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a reference to a specific text. Taisho 801, the text in question, has in fact been assigned 
in various Chinese sources two titles: (Fo shuo) wu ch'ang ch'mg, “Sutra (Spoken by the 
Buddha) on Impermanency,” a title which has been taken as a translation of a Sanskrit 
title something like Anityata-sutra, and San ch'i ching, “Sutra des Trois Ouvertures” or 
“les trois ‘informations.’ ” Sometimes the second title is given as an alternative, sometimes 
the two titles are simply combined into one: Fo shuo wu ch’ang san ch'i ching: de La Vallee 
Poussin renders the Chinese corresponding to our Ksudraka passage by “recite les trois 
'informations', K’l [et] le SQtra sur I’impermanence, ” HJAS 2 (1935) 287. Tatsho 801, 
or the Anityata-sutra, would appear to be well suited for a funeral text; see the Sanskrit 
version edited in I. Yamada, “Anityatasutra,” IBK 20.2 (1972) 1001-1996. It appears, 
moreover, from at least Takakusu’s translation, that I-tsing says in his description of a 
monastic funeral in his Record that “while the corpse is burning . . . the ’Sutra on 
Impermanence’ (Anitya-sutra) is recited” (Takakusu, A Record of the Buddhist Religion as 
Practiced in India and the Malay Archipelago. 81—82). Bareau, however, in summari 2 ing 
the passage says only: “Un moine recite un bref sermon {siitra) sur I’impermanence 
(anityata) ...,’’ ACF 1989-90, 636. In the account of the funeral of MahaprajapatT in 
the Ksudraka, finally, the Buddha himself is said to have “expounded teachings connected 
with impermanence ” (w/ rtag pa dang Idan pa’i chos dag bshad nas; Derge, 10, 226.2). All 
ot this would seem to argue for identifying the Tridanclaka with the Anityata-sutra. But 
there are still other indications that would seem to suggest that the Trtdandaka was not, 
in fact, a specific text but a kind of ritual formulary into which any given text could 
be inserted. Although I-tsing does not appear to refer to the Tridartdaka in his description 
of a monastic funeral, he does refer to it elsewhere in his Record and his description ol 
it is of considerable interest. Levi has translated the passage as follows: "Dans les pays 
occidentaux, I’adoration des caitya et le service ordinaire se font a la fin de I’apres-midi 
ou au crepuscule . . . Quand tout le monde est definitivement assis, un maitre des sutra 
monte sur le siege aux lions (simhasana) et declame un peu de siitra . . . Quant aux textes 
sacres qu’on recite, c’est surtout les Trois Ouvertures qu’on recite. C’est un recueil du 
au venerable Ma ming (Asvaghosa), La premiere partie compte dix vers; I’objet du texte 
est d’exalter les Trois Joyaux. Ensuite vient un texte sacre proprement dit, prononce par 
le Buddha en personne. Apres I'hymne et le r&itation, il y a encore plus de dix vers, 
qui ont rrair a la deflexion des merites (parinamana) et a la production du voeu ipranidhana). 
Comme il y a trois parties qui s’ouvrent successivement, on appelle ce texte sacre les 
Trois Ouvertures”; see S. Levi, "Sur la recitation primitive des textes bouddhiques,”yA 
(1915) 401-447, esp. 433-434; cf Takakusu, A Record of the Buddhist Religion as Practiced 
in Indta and the Malay Archipelago. 152-153, and R. Fujishima, “Deux chapitres extraits 
des memoires d’l-tsing sur son voyage dans rinde,’’_/A (1888) 411-439, esp. 416—418. 
This passage is important in at least two ways. First, the Tridanclaka described here is 
not a specific text, but a set form of recitation consisting of three parts: (1) praise of the 
three precious things followed by (2) the recitation of “un texte sacre proprement dit” 
with the sequence concluded by, (3) a formal transfer of merit. The “texte sacre” is 
unspecified and can apparently be any text suitable to the occasion of the recitation. The 
second important thing that I-tsing’s description indicates would point in the same 
direction. We have seen so far in the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya that the recitation of the 
Tridanclaka is one of the specified moments for the distribution of a deceased monk's 
estate, and that it is recited as a part of a monastic funeral. I-tsing’s description, however, 
makes it clear that these were not the only ritual contexts in which the Tridanclaka was 
used. His description would seem to indicate that it was also used during the daily 
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“adoration des caitya et le service ordinaire,” and to these ritual moments we can 
add others. The Posadhavastu of the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya. for example, associates the 
recitation of the Tridandaka with the fortnightly communal recitation of the Pratimoksa. 
which is often presented as the most important congregational ritual in Buddhist monasti- 
cism (see Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 4, 80.5, where details concerning the appropriate length 
of its recitation are given). This association is repeated in the Bod rgya tshig mdzod chen 
mo, which characterizes the Tridandaka as a procedure or method of practice connected 
with the Uposadha: gso sbyong gi sbyor chog cig ste; its description of the Tridanclaka as a 
recitative formulary corresponds almost exactly to I-tsing’s; . . . phyag 'tshal ba'i rgyud / 
mdo ’don pa’i rgyud / bsngo ba’i rgyud de rgyud gsum dang Idan pa’i sgo nas tshul khrims rnam 
dag gi mdo la sags pa’i chos bshad cing nyan par byedpa'o I in Krah dbyi sun, ed.. Bod rgya 
tshig mdzod chen mo, Vol. I (Beijing; 1985) 577. Elsewhere in the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya, 
moreover, the recitation of the Tridanclaka is prescribed in the ritual required before 
cutting down a tree; see the text cited in K. Tokiya, “The Anityata-sutra Quoted in the 
Tibetan Version of a Mulasarvastivada Text,” IBK 34.1 (1985) 164; etc. It is, therefore, 
not just the structure of the Tridanclaka as it is described by I-tsing, but also its use in 
a variety of different ritual contexts that suggests that it might well have been not a 
specific text but a specific set type of recitation or an established formulary into which 
any given siitra text could be inserted. The Chinese identification of the Tridanclaka with 
the Anityata-sutra may have resulted from the fact that I-tsing sent home the version of 
the formulary used for monastic funerals into which the Anityata had been inserted and 
this came to be considered the only version. All of this will, of course, require further 
research to settle; so too will the attribution of the formulary to Asvaghosa. For material 
bearing on both questions, see—in addition to the sources already cited—P. Demieville, 
“Bombai,” Hbhogirtn, Premier fasc. (Tokyo; 1929) 93ff; R. Sahkrtyayana, “Search for 
Sanskrit Mss. in Tibet,"JBORS 24.4 (1938) 157—160; E. H. Johnston, “The Tridanciamala 
of Asva.ghosa,’’ JBORS 25 (1939) 11—14; Lin Li-Kouang, llaide-memoire de la irate loi 
(Paris; 1949) 303—305; L. Giles, Descriptive Catalogue of the Chinese Mianuscripts from 
Tunhuang in the British Museum (London; 1957) 114-115; Durt, Hobogirin. cinquieme 
fasc., 437; P. Demieville, “Notes on Buddhist Hymnology in the Far East,” Buddhist 
Studies in Honour of Walpola Rahula, ed. S. Balasooriya et al. (London; 1980) 50, n. 31; 
Seidel, Hobogirin, sixieme fasc., 577-578; etc. 

63. de La Vallee Poussin, HJAS 2 (1935) 287. Here again we have a case where 
what should be a straightforward referent turns out not to be so. The problems start 
with an old one. Tibetan translations almost never distinguish between stupa and caitya, 
both terms almost always being rendered by nuhod rten; there are apparent exceptions, 
but they are extremely rare—see the Mchod rten gcig htab na bye ba btab par 'gyur pa'i 
gzungs {Peking, 6, 151-2-2 to 151-3-2; 11, 168-4-8 to 164-5-8) where the transliteration 
tsai tya appears several times. The original that was translated in our passage by mchod 
rten la phyag mi ’tshal nas and mchod rten la phyag 'tshal bar hya'o cannot, therefore, be 
determined. There is also the fact that the Tibetan versions are not in agreement as to 
whether the text is referring to one or to several mchod rtens: the Derge has in the second 
occurrence mchod rten la, but both Tog and Peking have mchod rten dag la (de La Vallee 
Poussin translates the Chinese as singular). Both considerations may bear on an even 
more important point; we do not know to whom the mchod rten or mchod rtens belonged; 
we do not know whether the reference is to a stupa or stupas of the Buddha, or to the 
stupa or stupas of the local monastic dead—it is now clear that the latter were found in 
considerable numbers at a considerable number of mostly very early monastic sites in 
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India; cf. Schopen, “An Old Inscription from AmaravatT,” Ch. IX above; for some regional 
variation in regard to whether such structures were called stupas or caityas, see 197 and 
n. 38. Taking this category into account it is, of course, not impossible that our text 
might be referring to a stupa built for the deceased monk whose funeral has just been 
performed. It appears, however, that at least Mulasarvastivada texts do not seem to link 
funereal activity per se with the erection of stupas for the local monastic dead. In none 
of the numerous references to monastic funerals in Molasarvastivada literature that I 
know is there any reference to erecting a stupa. In fact, the erection of stupas for the local 
monastic dead is legislated sepatately in the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya, not in an account 
of a funeral, but in an account concerning the post-funereal “relics” of Sariputra (Derge. 
10, 488f0. This would suggest, I think, that in this Vinaya funeral ceremonies and cult 
activity directed toward relics or reliquaries of the local monastic dead were conceived 
of as fundamentally different forms of religious behavior. (It is—in so far as I know—only 
in a few Pali narrative passages that funeral ceremonies for local monks or nuns are 
directly linked with the erection of stupas for them; cf. Udana, 8.21; Pali Vinaya. iv, 
308.) [See now G. Schopen, “Ritual Rights and Bones of Contention: More on Monastic 
Funerals and Relics in the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya," JIF 22 (1994) 31-80.} In light of 
these considerations, it might be well to assume—until it can be shown otherwise—that 
rnchod rten (dag) la phyag 'tshal bar bya’o in our passage refers to worshipping the stupa 
or stupas of the Buddha, and that such an act was the final moment of a monastic funeral. 
What “external” evidence we have also would seem to indicate that funeral activity and 
activity connected with stupas were thought of as distinct. I-tsing in his Record refers to 
something “like a stupa" for the local monastic dead, but he seems to indicate that such 
was not always erected and that when it was it was made an indeterminate time after 
the funeral: the monks, he says, “on returning [from the cremation] to their apartments, 

. . . cleanse the floor with powdered cow-dung. All other things remain as usual. There 
is no custom as to putting on a mourning-dress. They sometimes build a thing like a 
stupa for the dead, to contain his sartra (or relics). It is called a 'kula,' which is like a 
small stupa, but without the cupola on it”; see Takakusu, A Record of the Buddhist Religion 
as Practiced in India and the Malay Archipelago, 82; cf Bateau, ACF 1989-1990, 636: 
“Apres la cremation, on recueille les restes corporels (s'artra) et on eleve sur eux un petit 
tumulus appele kula. Celui-ci ressemble a un stupa, mais on ne dresse pas de parasols 
(chattra) a roues {cakra) a son sommet . . .” For an attempt to identify what I-tsing calls 
a kula with what is found at a number of monastic sites in India, see G. Schopen, “Burial 
Ad Sanctos and the Physical Presence of the Buddha in Early Indian Buddhism,” Ch. VII 
above, esp. 120. Note too that Rockhill’s summary of our text is particularly unsatisfactory 
at this point: “Previously to being interred the body must be washed. A cairn or tchaitya 
{rnchod rten) must be raised over the remains” {The Life of the Buddha and the Early History 
of His Order, 112). There is no justification in the text itself for his interpretation of 
either injunction: it is the monks who participated in the funeral who must wash, and 
the rnchod rten is to be worshipped, not “raised.” 

64. I. B. Horner, The Book of the Discipline, Vol. I (Oxford: 1938) xvi-xvii. 

65. Horner, The Book of the Discipline, Vol. I, xxix. 

66. Horner, The Book of the Discipline, Vol. I, xv. 

67. Ch. Malamoud, “Les morts sans visage. Remarques sur I’ideologie funeraire 
dans le brahmanisme,” Im mart, les morts dans les societes anciennes, ed. G. Gnoli et J.-P. 
Vernant (Cambridge and Paris: 1982) 441-453, esp. 441, 445, 449. 
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68. L. Dumont, Homo Hierarchicus. The Caste System and Its Implications, completely 
revised English ed. (Chicago: 1980) 49—50. 

69. Jain has recently argued that the “elaborate rules for disposing of the dead 
bodies of Jain monks” found in Jain literature are also early: “The material contained in 
the Bhagiavati) Ara{dhand} belongs to the time of early Jainism when the division of 
Svetambara and Digambara did not exist in the Jain Sangha" (J. Jain, “Disposal of the 
Dead in the BhagavatT Aradhana,” JO/B 38 [1988] 123-31. Though a late text, see 
the interesting description of “The Funeral of a Renouncer” in J. P. Olivelle, ed., 
Samnyasapaddhati of Rudradeva, The Adyar Library Series, 114 [Madras: 1986] 63ff). It 
should be noted that the scholarly literature in regard to the date of the Mulasarvastivada- 
vinaya is marked by ambivalence and seeming contradictions. Lamotte, for example, 
notably on the basis of the fact that this Yinaya contains a “prediction" relative to Kaniska 
and was not translated into Chinese until the eighth century, asserts that “on ne pent 
attribuer a cet ouvrage une date anterieure aux IV'-V^ siecles de notre ere” in Histoire 
du houddhisme indien, 121. But Hubet, already in 1914, had drawn very different conclu¬ 
sions from the presence of this prediction relative to Kaniska. He had said: “Ce jjetit 
fait vient s’ajouter a un certain nombre d’autres deja connus qui tendent a montret que 
le Vinaya des Mula-Sarvastivadins a subi un remaniement aux environs de I’ere chretienne,” 
and then added: “Sans discuter la date exacte du roi Kaniska, on pent dire que la mention 
de son nom nous reporte vers le meme temps.” See E. Huber, “Etudes bouddhiques 
III.—Le roi kaniska dans le vinaya des mQlasarvastivadins,” BEFEO 14 (1914) 19; Gnoli, 
Sanghabhedavastu, i, xix, has more recently made much the same observation. Moreover, 
and again long before Lamotte, Levi had already counseled against attributing too much 
significance to the date of the Chinese translation: “La date tardive de la traduction 
chinoise . . . ne doit pas non plus nous entramer trop vite a tenir I’ouvrage pour recent” 
in TP 8 (1907) 115f. To this might be added the fact that dating the compilation of a 
work does not necessarily date its specific contents: “dans I’etat fragmentaire de nos 
connaissances sur le bouddhisme indien, la date recente du document qui nous fait 
connaitre une legende, ne permet nullement de conclure a la formation recente de la 
legende elle-meme” (Huber, BEFEO 14 [1914] 17). This is made strikingly evident in 
regard to the Mulasamastivada-vinaya in another series of observations and investigations. 
Although he repeatedly characterizes the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya as “tardif’ or “le plus 
recent de tons les recueils disciplinaires,” Bareau says as well that the form of the stupa 
it describes appears to be the “most ancient” in A. Bareau, “La construction et le cuite 
des stupa d’apres les Vinayapitaka,” BEFEO 50 (I960) 233. Elsewhere, while still pointing 
to its “late” character, he says: ". . . d’apres des etudes comparatives approfondies mais 
tres partielles, le Vinayapitaka des Mulasarvastivadin parait nettement plus archaique que 
celui des Sarvastivadin et meme que le plupart des autres Vinayapitaka” (A. Bareau, Tes 
sectes bouddhtques du petit vehicule [Paris: 1955] 154). More specifically, Levi, in a detailed 
study of certain linguistic forms in the Vinaya, says for example: “L’interdiction de 'boire 
a la sangsue’, promulgee d’abord dans un dialecte qui pratiquait I’adoucissement de la 
sourde intervocalique, est arrivee telle quelle aux redacteurs du canon pali qui n’ont plus 
reconnu sous son alteration le terme original; ainsi des autres ecoles, a I'exception des 
Mula-Sarvastivadins, qui montrent encore sur d’autres points du canon une incontestable 
superiorite,” JA (1912) 510; M. Hofinger, in his study of the Second Council, argues 
that the oldest extant accounts of these events are preserved in the Millasarvastivada- 
and Mahasanghika-vinayas (M. Hofinger, Etude sur le concile de vai^all [Louvain: 1946] 
235—241, 256); I myself have suggested that the account of the remains of the former 
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Buddha Kasyapa found in the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya appears from every angle to be 
earlier than the standardized, revised, and probably conflated accounts found in our other 
Vinayas in "Two Problems in the History of Indian Buddhism," Ch. II above, 28-29. If 
these divergent opinions and observations suggest a state of some uncertainty concerning 
the date of the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya, then their presentation has succeeded in represent¬ 
ing the actual state of our knowledge. We simply know very little that is definitive 
about it; the illusion, of course, is that we know anything more about the dates of our 
other Vinayas, including that preserved in Pali. It does, however, seem that there is 
mounting evidence that the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya —whatever its date or the degree of 
its "remaniement”—contains a good deal of very early material. The rules concerning 
monastic funerals may, in fact, be just another case in point. 

70. For the Sanskrit translated by rim gro bya ba, see L. Chandra, Tibetan-Sanskrit 
Dictionary (New Delhi; 1961) 2268-2269, and note that Sanskrit satkara, when not 
actually a “w.r. for samskara," can itself in one form or another mean “doing (the last) 
honour (to the dead), cremation of a corpse, funeral obsequies,” “to pay the last honours 
to (acc.), cremate," etc.; M. Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary (Oxford: 
1899) 1134. As stated earlier, Sanskrit accounts of monastic funerals do not always use 
the expression sartra-puja: at Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 2, 118.15, for example, we find 
bhiksavas tarn adaya dahanam gatah . . . bhiksavas tarn adaham samskarya viharam agatah; 
at iii 2, 125.14: bhiksavas tarn adahanarn nTtva samskarya viharam agatah. 

1 1. Although it contains some details not yet found in the texts, I-tsing’s description 
of a monastic funeral also contains, in one form or another, the same basic elements; see 
Takakusu, A Record of the Buddhist Religion as Practiced in India and the Malay Archipelago. 
81-82, and Bareau, ACF (1989-1990) 636. 

72. It would appear from Jain’s remarks in Life in Ancient India as Depicted in the 
Jain Canon and Commentaries, 281-284, and JOIB 38 (1988) 123-131, that the funeral 
of a dead Jain monk was by preference and, when at all possible, an exclusively monastic 
affair. But Jain sources explicitly legislate for contingencies; “The question of carrying 
the dead [monk] for disposal was rather complicated ... If there were only one single 
monk and it was not possible for him to carry the dead, ascetics belonging to non-Jain 
religion or laymen should be called, or help should be taken from the members of the 
Mallagana, the Hastipalagana or the Kumbhakaragana, or in the absence of these a 
village-headman, caridalas, people from degraded castes, sweepers, barbers and others 
should be approached. ” It is not impossible that the Buddhist Vinayas also contained 
such legislation and it simply has not been recognized as such. The well-known passage 
that we associate with the Mahaparinirvana-siitra, which has been taken wrongly to 
establish that “sarTrapuja, the worship of relics, is the concern of the laity and not the 
bhiksusarngha" (Schopen, "Monks and the Relic Cult in the Mahaparinibbana-sutta," now 
Ch. VI above, 100—101), may be, in fact, just such legislation. In the passage in question 
(Sanskrit 36.2-36.3; Pali V. 10), Ananda asks how the funereal sartra-puja for the Buddha 
could be performed, and the Buddha responds in the Sanskrit version: alpotsukas tvam 
ananda bhava s'artrapujayah. prasanna brahmariagrhapataya etad apadayisjanti. All of the 
other known versions are essentially similar: Pali, “ 'ne soyez pas occupes {avyavata tumhe 
hotha) du culte [a rendre au] corps du Tathagata’ ”; Chinese D, “ ‘ne vous souciez pas de 
cette affaire’ ”; Chinese A and C, “ ‘restez tranquilles’ ”; etc. All versions, as well, indicate 
essentially the same reason why Ananda need not be concerned; “ les pieux brahmanes 
et maitres de maison (grhapati) s en chargeront’ all quotations are from Bareau, Recherches 
sur la biographic du buddha dans les sutrapitaka et les vinayapitaka anciens: II. Les derniers 
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mots, le parinirvana et les funerailles, T. II, i6—Sl. Previous interpretations of this passage— 
and they have been many—have, it seems, never asked why Ananda should have been 
so concerned in the first place. Moreover, they have failed to take into account, among 
other things, that the Mahaparinirt)ana-sutra was almost certainly a piece o( vinaya: that 
the Buddha’s declaration came at almost the very end of the various Vinayas and certainly 
at the very end of the narrative time or internal chronology assumed by the canonical 
texts; and that—finally—Ananda found himself, in so far as we can tell, alone. This 
would mean in terms of the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya, for example, that by the time the 
reader or redactor of this Vinaya had reached this passage, he would have seen or inserted 
both sets of rules governing monastic funerals that we have looked at here and a host 
of narrative descriptions of monastic funerals, in all of which it was monks and monks 
alone who did and were explicitly directed to perform the funeral of a fellow-monk. But 
again, in so far as we can tell, Ananda found himself alone or virtually so. He could not, 
therefore, fulfill the vinaya rule. This situation can explain well Ananda’s concern, the 
Buddha’s assurance, and the sense of the passage: the Buddha was allowing an exception 
to the rule. This interpretation, although differing markedly from others, is perhaps 
worth pursuing. It is also perhaps worth noting that it—or some residual sense that 
Ananda had indeed broken the rule—may also explain one of the charges brought against 
Ananda by Mahakasyapa at “the council of Rajagrha." Among other things and in all 
versions, Ananda is criticized, in fact charged with a fault {duskrta), for having allowed 
apparently unauthorized individuals—nuns, laymen, and especially laywomen—to partic¬ 
ipate in what could only have been the funereal sartra-puja: most of the versions emphasize 
that the women saw the Buddha’s penis, and that could only have happened during the 
preparation of the body before it was wrapped. See, for the various accounts, J. Przyluski, 
Le concile de rajagrha. Introduction a I’histoire des canons et des sectes bouddhiques (Paris: 
1926-1928) 15, 50-51, 64, 153, 157, etc. 

73. The role of ghosts, demons, etc., in the promulgation of vinaya rules would 
make an interesting topic of study. In both the Pali Vinaya (i, l49ff) and the Mulasarvasti- 
vada-vinaya (Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 4, l49ff), for example, problems with or the presence 
of pisaca or amanusjas are cited as legitimate causes for cutting short the rain-retreat, an 
act which otherwise was forbidden. Again in the Pali Vinaya the case of a monk who 
had “a non-human affliction” (amanussikabadha) or was “possessed ” prompted the Buddha 
to allow monks to eat raw flesh and drink blood (Pali Vinaya. i, 202; I. B. Horner, The 
Book of the Discipline, Vol. IV [London: 19511 274, n. 6); etc. It would appear, moreover, 
from Jain’s remarks that many of the rules governing Jain monastic funerals were also 
connected with the fear of “ghosts”: “If these rites are not followed, it is possible that 
some deity might enter the dead body, rise, play and create disturbances to the saiigha ' 
(JOIB 38 [1988] 127). 

74. Unfortunately, the material studied here makes little specific reference to nuns, 
and in this it is probably typical of textual sources on the whole and unrepresentative 
of what actually occurted; see G. Schopen, “Monks, Nuns, and ‘Vulgar’ Practices, ” Ch. 
XI below, esp. 248ff. It is true, however, that none of the inscribed—and therefore 
certain— stupas of the local monastic dead found at Indian monastic sites were erected 
for a nun; see Schopen, “An Old Inscription from Amaravatl,” now Ch. IX above. The 
subject requires, and will undoubtedly reward, future research. 



CHAPTER XI 


On Monks, Nuns, and 
“Vulgar” Practices 

The Introduction of the Image Cult into 
Indian Buddhism 


There is a curious consistency in the way in which major doctrinal changes 
and innovations in the history of Indian Buddhism have been explained. Some 
variant of a single explanatory model has been used to account for such diverse 
phenomena as the initial split within the Buddhist community that produced 
the Mahasanghika and the beginnings of Buddhist sectarianism, the appearance 
and growth of relic worship and the stupa cult, and the appearance of the 
Mahayana, “celestial bodhisattvas," the cult of images, and Buddhist tantric prac¬ 
tices. The same model has been used, as well, to account for the disappearance 
of Buddhism from India. 

It is equally curious that we owe the most recent and perhaps most clearly 
articulated statement of this model to a classicist working in "late antiquity.” 
Brown, in talking about the rise of the cult of the saints in Latin Christianity, 
speaks of “a particular model of the nature and origin of the religious sentiment,” 
which he calls the “ ‘two-tiered’ model.” In this model: 

The views of the potentially enlightened few are thought of as being subject 
to continuous upward pressure from habitual ways of thinking current 
among “the vulgar” . . . 

When applied to the nature of religious change in late antiquity, the “two- 
tiered” model encourages the historian to assume that a change in the piety 
of late-antique men, of the kind associated with the rise of the cult of 
saints, must have been the result of rhe capitulation by the enlightened 
elites of the Christian church to modes of thought previously current only 
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among the “vulgar.” The result has been a tendency to explain much of 
the cultural and religious history of late antiquity in terms of drastic 
“landslips” in the relation between the elites and the masses. Dramatic 
moments of “democratization of culture” or of capitulation to popular needs 
are held to have brought about a series of “mutations” of late-antique and 
early medieval Christianity.' 

That this view or “model” has become an almost unnoticed part of our scholarly 
method could be easily documented on every side. That it is deeply embedded 
in even the best standard works on Indian Buddhism is clear from any number 
of statements in Lamotte. The latter, under the heading “influence du milieu 
laic,” says, for example: 

Le bouddhisme n’est pas qu’une philosophie mystique a I’usage des candidats 
au Nirvana. Ce fut aussi une religion qui sortit du cadre etroit des couvents 
pour se repandre a travers toutes les couches de la population. II n’est pas 
douteux que, sur certains points de la doctrine et du culte, les religieux 
n’aient du composer avec les aspirations des laics ... les succes croissants 
de la propagande eurent pour effet de transformer le bouddhisme, de message 
philosophico-mystique qu’il etait primitivement, en une veritable religion 
comportant un Dieu (plus exactement un buddha divinise), un pantheon, 
des saints, une mythologie et un culte. Cette religion ne tarda pas a s’infiltrer 
dans les monasteres et a influencer, peu ou prou, les savants docteurs.^ 

Later in the same work and at the end of his short discussion of the cult of 
images, Lamotte says: 

Dans I’ensemble, en face des exigences multiplife du sentiment populaire, 
la reaction clericale n’a manque ni de souplesse ni d’adresse . . . Dans la 
vie courante, les autorites spirituelles evitaient de prendre position, toler- 
aient sans permettre, concedaient sans accorder . . .'^ 

In fact, this attitude and the “ ‘two-tiered’ model” has particularly affected our 
understanding of such things as the introduction of the cult of images into 
Indian Buddhism almost from the very beginning of the discussion. Sixty years 
ago Coomaraswamy said: 

... it may well be asked how it came to pass that Hinduism, Buddhism, 
and Jainism alike became “idolatrous” religions. The answer to this question 
was admirably expressed by Jacobi over forty years ago: ‘I believe that this 
worship had nothing to do with original Buddhism or Jainism, that it did 
not originate with the monks, but with the lay community, when the 
people in general felt the want of a higher cult than that of their rude 
deities and demons, when the religious development of India found in 
Bhakti the supreme means of salvation. Therefore instead of seeing in the 
Buddhists the originals and in the Jainas the imitators, with regard to the 
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erection of temples and worship of statues, we assume that both sects were 
. . . brought to adopt this practice by the perpetual and irresistible influence 
of the religious development of the people in India. 

Thar this model is still very much current can be seen in even the most recent 
discussions of the early image cult.^ 

The position here is an odd one. It starts with the assumption—another 
old one—that Indian Buddhism was a religion dominated by a religious elite. 
But then it almost immediately asserts that these “enlightened elites”—“les 
savants docteurs,” “les autorites spirituelles,” “the monks”—were apparently able 
only to react: change and innovation were apparently out of their hands and 
were the result of the pressure of popular, lay feeling; it was the laity, it seems, 
who stimulated change and innovation. But apart from the fact that this would 
have been an almost complete reversal of the role that “autorites spirituelles” 
have always had in Indian culture, every indication that we have in regard to 
the cult of images, for example, suggests something like the very opposite. 

Precisely because it was a later innovation in Indian Buddhism, the develop¬ 
ment of the cult of images can be much more easily followed than many other, 
earlier developments. This is especially true of its introduction and its earlier 
phases at individual sites. By means of one of the most important and most 
unaccountably little-used sources for the history of Indian Buddhism, we are 
able to actually document the role of the Indian Buddhist monastic in this 
process. In fact, even a preliminary analysis of the large collection of donative 
inscriptions that have come down to us clearly indicates the preponderant place 
that the monks and nuns had in the entire enterprise. We might start late and 
with Sarnath. 

There are twenty-two image inscriptions from Sarnath in which the donor 
is clear that date to the Kusan and Gupta periods. In fifteen of these, including 
the I'ttj earliest, the donor of the image is a monastic.^ In only three is the donor 
specifically said to be a layman, and one of these is uncertain.^ In four others, 
only the name of the donor is given without any indication of his status. Even 
if we assume that this last group were laymen, still there are more than twice 
as many monk donors as lay donors. The numbers for monastic donors are almost 
certainly far out of proportion with the actual number of monks in the general 
population. They are also in striking contrast with what we find at Sarnath at 
the end of what Sahni calls “the Mediaeval Period”: 1100—1200 c:.E. Here we 
find six lay donors, and possibly two more, but not a single monk.^ Monastics 
initiated and disproportionately supported the cult of images at Sarnath in the 
early periods. 

In the Western Cave Temples we can even more clearly watch the introduc¬ 
tion of the cult of images. The caves at Ajanta were excavated in two main 
phases. In the early phase, which goes back to the first century B.c;.E., there are 
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no images. In the second phase, which started in the fifth century C.E., images 
were an integral part of the new excavations and were introduced into many of 
the older caves as well. Here, there is no doubt about who was responsible for 
their introduction. We have thirty-six donative inscriptions connected with 
images from Ajanta in which the status of the donor can be determined. In only 
three of these inscriptions are the donors laymen, and one of these cases is 
doubtful. The other thirty-three donors were all monks. Ninety-four percent of 
these images were given by monks.^ 

Although less overwhelming, the evidence from other cave sites in Western 
India always points in the same direction. Eighteen of our donative inscriptions 
from Kanheri record the gifts of laymen; caves, cisterns, seats, and so on. Seven 
show monks and nuns making the same kind of gifts. But although laymen 
never donated images, two additional inscriptions indicate that monks did. The 
two inscriptions from Kanheri connected with images both indicate they were 
given by monks."* Moreover, if Leese is right about "the earliest extant figures 
of the Buddha at Kanheri,” it is worth noting that the figures she identifies 
resulted either entirely or in large part from the patronage of a group of five 
monks.*' The pattern is very much the same at Kuda. Here eighteen inscriptions 
record the gifts of laymen: caves, cisterns, a bathing tank, and so on. In only 
one case did a layman give an image. There are six additional inscriptions from 
Kuda that record the gifts of monks: in two of these, monastic individuals 
donated caves; in one, the object given is unclear; the remaining three inscriptions 
all record the gifts of images by monks.At both Kuda and Kanheri the images 
found are intrusive—they were not part of the original plan. They were introduced 
onto the site, and in five out of six cases they were introduced by monks. Many 
of the images at Ajanta were also intrusive, and virtually all of them were 
introduced by monks. 

The monastic role in the cult of images is also apparent in the KharostliT 
inscriptions—some quite early—from the Northwest. There are eighteen Kharo- 
sthT inscriptions in the old collection edited by Konow that record the gifts of 
images and in which the donor’s name is preserved. Of these eighteen, more 
than two-thirds (or thirteen) record the gifts of monks.‘ ^ When we add to these 
the image inscriptions that have been published recently, the figures change 
somewhat but not markedly. I know of nine newly discovered Kharosthi inscrip¬ 
tions connected with images, but in three of these the status of the donor is 
unclear or problematic.'"^ In five others, the donors are lay persons, and in 
one—the earliest dated piece of Gandharan sculpture—the donor is a monk.'^ 
It is worth noting that even if in all three of the new inscriptions in which the 
donor’s status is unclear the donor is assumed to be a lay person, this would 
still mean that almost 60 percent of the inscribed images from Gandhara now 
known were given by monks, and this figure, again, is certainly way out of 
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proportion in terms of the percentage of monks in the total population. It is 
also worth noting that both of the earliest actually dated Gandharan images 
were the gifts of monks. 

Because images are much more frequently inscribed and much more fre¬ 
quently and precisely dated at Mathura, Mathuran images are probably our most 
important single source of information on the cult of images, especially in its 
early phase. Here too, the monastic element disproportionately predominates. 
Of the twenty-six inscriptions published in Liiders’ collection that record the 
gift of an image and preserve the donors’ names, seventeen—or almost two- 
thirds—record the gifts of monks or nuns.‘^’ When we add the ten more recently 
published inscriptions in which the donors are clear'^ and the six inscriptions 
on early images found elsewhere (Kausambl, Sarnath, or SravastT) but known to 
have come from Mathura,'^ we arrive at a total of forty-two. Of these forty-two 
images, seventeen were donated by lay persons, but twenty-five by monks or 
nuns: here again, almost two-thirds. But because many of the Mathuran images 
are more precisely dated, we can make an even more precise chronological analysis 
of them. 

Since the four image inscriptions assigned by Liiders to the Ksatrapa period 
{Ml nos. 1, 72, 80, 86) are not actually dated, our analysis will be limited to 
dated Kusan inscriptions on images of Mathuran origin in which the status of 
the donor is clear. (See Table 1. I include the two Kharosthl inscriptions dated 
in an early Kusan year, marked with an asterisk.)'^ 

The first feature that strikes the eye is the proportionately high number of 
monastic donors: two-thirds of the donors of images in dated Kusan inscriptions 
were monks or nuns. But for the hazards of time, this number would have been 
higher. Only two of the Kusan image inscriptions recording the gift of lay 
persons lacked a year date and were therefore excluded from the analysis. But 
four of the inscriptions recording monastic gifts lacked such a date and had to 
be excluded. The second striking feature of our table is the clustering of monastic 
donors at the very beginning of the period. 

Apart from one exception, every image set up in the first dozen years of 
the period was set up by a monk or a nun. The exception—number v in our 
table—is itself very doubtful. Liiders says “owing to the deplorable state of the 
inscription, the reading of the date is not absolutely reliable.” Sahni reads it as 
year 30, and Liiders in a note says “it may have been 4 or 40.”"'’ There is a 
distincr possibility that it belongs much further down in our table. However 
this may be, we need go no further in our analysis to conclude that, on the basis 
of the actual evidence, the cult of images in the Kusan period—the earliest 
period we can actually reach—was almost entirely, and very probably exclusively, 
a monastically initiated and supported cult. 

But these inscriptions can tell us even more abour the individuals involved 
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Table 1. Status of Donors in Kusan Period: Inscriptions from Mathura 



Kusan Year 

Type of Donor 

Location 

Source 

i 

2 

monastic 

KausambT 

El 24, 21 Off 

ii 

3 

monastic 

Sarnath 

El 8, 173ff 

iii 

3“ 

monastic 

SravastT 

El 8, 181 

iv 

4 

monastic 

Mathura 

El 34, 9ff 

V 

4 or 40? 

lay 

Mathura 

Ml No. 172 

vi 

5* 

monastic 

Peshawarf.^) 

BEFEO 61, 54 

vii 

6 

monastic 

KausambT 

Central Asia in the 
Kushan Period. 
Vol. II, 15 

viii 

8 

monastic 

Mathura 

Ml No. 154 

ix 

14 

lay 

Mathura 

Ml No. 81 

X 

16 

monastic 

Mathura 

Ml No. 157 

xi 

17 

lay 

Mathura 

Ml No. 150 

xii 

23 

lay 

Mathura 

Ml No. 136 

xiii 

26 

lay 

Mathura 

JIABS 10.2, 101 

xiv 

31 

monastic 

Mathura 

Ml No. 103 

XV 

32 

monastic 

Ahicchatra 

JASB 21, 67 

xvi 

33 

monastic 

Mathura 

Ml No. 24 

xvii 

39 

monastic 

Mathura 

Ml No. 126 

xviii 

45 

lay 

Mathura 

Ml No. 180 

xix 

46 

lay 

Mathura 

JAIH 13, 277ff 

XX 

51 

monastic 

Mathura 

Ml No. 29 

xxi 

89* 

monastic 

Mamane Dheri 

Kl LXXXVIII 


“The year has not actually been preserved in this inscription, but since the same donor set 
up images in the years 2 and 6, the year 3 is a reasonable approximation; cf. the following 
discussion. 


in this monastic innovation. If we set aside the doubtful lay inscription of the 
year 4 or 40, then we can see that the donors of five of the first Buddhist cult 
images known in India (i, ii, iii, vi, vii) had at least one more quality in common 
in addition to the fact that they were all monastics: these donors are all called 
trepitakas, those “who know the Three Pitakas,” tho.se who knew the whole of 
Buddhist sacred literature as it existed at the time. This would suggest that 
they were not average monks, but high ecclesiastics of wide religious knowledge. 
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It would also mean—as we shall see in greater detail in a moment—that the 
earliest dated cult images set up at a minimum of three major Buddhist sites 
in the Ganges Basin—at Sarnath, SravastT, and KausambT—and in Gandhara (i, 
ii, iii, vi, vii), were set up by learned monastics, by individuals who “knew the 
Three Pitakas." It is also interesting to note that one of the two inscribed images 
introduced at Kanheri was the gift of a pupil of yet another Irepitaka/^ and that 
the donor of the other image dated in the year 4 at Mathura (iv) was a companion 
monk to another monk who is called a “preacher of Dharma,” a dhairjvima- 
(kathijka. The connection between the beginnings of the image cult and learned 
monastics is everywhere, so to speak, carved in stone. 

Yet other things about the donors of these early images emerge from their 
accompanying inscriptions. The latter indicate that at least five of these images 
were set up by a group of monastics who knew one another—perhaps intimately. 
They also allow us a rare insight into the life and multifarious relationships of 
one learned monk at the beginning of the Kusan period. 

The learned monk, the Bhiksu Bala “who knew the Three Pitakas." himself 
“caused to be set up" {pratisthapito) an image in the third year of Kaniska at 
Sarnath. This is a huge image, ten-feet high and three-feet wide. Both the stone 
it is made of and its style indicate that it came from Mathura, which—as the 
crow flies—is 300 miles away. He “caused it to be set up" at Sarnath “at the 
place where the Lord {i.e., the Buddha} used to walk” {hhagavato camkame)\ that 
is to say, on the “promenade, terrace, place for walking” at Sarnath that local 
tradition apparently maintained the Buddha had actually used. He also provided 
this huge image with a large stone umbrella.'' Some time before or after—the 
exact year is unsure—this same learned monk “caused to be set up” another 
image at SravastT. This image is also huge—eleven-feet, eight-inches high—and 
it too was made in Mathura, which—again, as the crow flies—is more than 200 
miles away. At SravastT also Bala caused this monumental image to be set up 
“at the place where the Lord used to walk.” Here as well he provided the image 
with a stone umbrella. 

As Vogel has already said, all the evidence points to the fact that these were 
the first images set up at SravastT and Sarnath, two of the most important 
Buddhist sacred sites in India. It is, therefore, of considerable significance that 
the person responsible was at both places the same learned monk, and all of the 
evidence indicates that he alone was responsible, in spite of the fact that the 
cost of having the images made and having them transported must have been 
very great. There is no question about this in regard to the SravastT image: 
although he attached two separate inscriptions to his gift—one on the base of 
the image and one on the umbrella shaft—Bala himself is the only donor 
mentioned. The inscription on the base reads: 
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imaharajasya devaputrasya kaniskasya sarn . . . di) 10 9 etaye purvaye 
bhiksusya pusjaivu}- 

{ddhisjya saddhy{e}viharisya bhiksusya batasya trepitakasya danam b{o}dhisati’o 
chatram dandas ca sdvastiye bhagavato camkame 
kosambakutiye acaryyandm sarvastivadinam parigahe 

(El 8 [1905-1906] 181) 

[In the year [3] of the Great King, the Devaputra Kaniska, in the . . . the 
month of. . on the] 19th [day], on this date the gift of the Monk Bala, 
who knows the Three Pitakas and is a companion of the Monk Pusyavuddhi, 
[i.e.,] a Bodhisattva, an umbrella, and its shaft [were set up] in SrSvastT, on 
the Blessed One’s Promenade, in the Kosambakuti, for the possession of 
the Sarvastivadin Teachers. 

Here, although Bala identifies himself in part by reference to a fellow monk— 
Pusyavuddhi—that fellow monk is not associated with his gift. The gift is said 
to be Bala’s alone. Note that what was almost certainly the first cult image set 
up at SravastT—one of the most important of Buddhist sites—was not only 
given by a learned monk, it was also given to a group of learned monks, "the 
Sarvastivadin Teachers.” 

The inscription on the umbrella shaft belonging to the SravastT image, 
although very fragmentary at the beginning, almost certainly is worded exactly 
the same as the inscription on the base. No more. In this, the inscriptions on 
the Sarnath image differ. 

There are three separate inscriptions associated with the Sarnath image: one 
on the umbrella shaft, which is the longest, one on the front of the image 
pedestal, and one on the back of the image between the feet. The last of these reads: 

mahdrajasya kanisikasya} sam 3 he 3 di 2(2} 
etaye purvaye bhiksusya balasya trepita{kasaya} 
bodhisatvo chatrayasti ca {pratisphapito} 

(El 8 [1905-1906] 179) 

The year 3 of the Great King Kaniska, the 3rd month of winter, the 22nd 
day. On this date, by the Monk Bala who knows the Three Pitakas, a 
Bodhisattva, an umbrella, and its shaft were caused to be set up. 

Here, Bala is the only donor mentioned. He alone is said to be responsible for 
setting up “the Bodhisattva, an umbrella, and its shaft.” But the inscription on 
the front of the pedestal says that the Bodhisattva at least—the umbrella and 
shaft are not mentioned—was “caused to be set up” by Bala mahaksatrapena 
kharapallanena saha ksatrapena vanasjsarena, which on the face of it means; 
“together with the Great Satrap Kharapallana and the Satrap Vanaspara.” The 
inscription on the shaft is even fuller. It records that the Bodhisattva, umbrella, 
and shaft were set up by the Monk Bala, who is here identified as “the companion 
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of the Monk Pusyavuddhi”—thus identifying the Bala of the SravastT image 
with the Bala named here at Sarnath. But it goes on to say that this was done 
“together with his mother and father, together with his preceptors and teachers, 
his companions and pupils, together with Buddhamitra who knows the Three 
Pttakas. together with the Satrap Vanaspara and Kharapallana, and together with 
the Four Assemblies, for the welfare and happiness of all beings.” 

The situation appears somewhat contradictory here. The inscription on the 
back of the image says that Bala alone set up the image, umbrella, and shaft. 
The other two inscriptions say that the same act was done—following the usual 
interpretation of saha —“together with” a number of named individuals. The 
seeming contradiction turns on the interpretation of saha: if it is taken literally, 
the inscriptions recording the same event are saying different things; if it does 
not literally mean “together with,” they are not. There are internal indications that 
seem to indicate that saha was not intended to be understood in its literal sense. 

The last group mentioned in the shaft inscription according to the way 
Vogel has printed it, is “the Four Assemblies”; that is, “all monks, nuns, laymen, 
and laywomen.” The universalistic character of this group is even clearer if we 
read saha ca sarvahi parisahi, “and together with all assemblies,” instead of saha 
ca(tu)hiparisahi, “together with the Four Assemblies.” Vogel admits he hesitated 
between the two readings.^"* In fact, both are possible. But the important point 
here is that, in either case, it is very difficult to believe that the inscription 
intended to say that the image at Sarnath was “caused to be set up” by Bala 
“together with”— literally —“all monks, nuns, laymen, and laywomen.” In fact, 
several individuals and subgroups who would fall into the larger categories such 
as “monks” have already been specifically mentioned. It seems much more likely 
that the saha construction is used here—and perhaps everywhere in Buddhist 
donative inscriptions—as a means by which the donor can share the merit of 
his act by explicitly associating others with it. He shares or “transfers” the act 
rather than, as is frequent elsewhere, the merit resulting from it. The end result 
in either case is the same.“^ 

Whether Bala’s gift was literally made “together with” the groups or individ¬ 
uals named, or whether—as appears to be more likely the case—he chose to 
associate these groups or individuals with his meritorious act, it would seem 
obvious that he had a special relationship with them, especially with those he 
specifically names. The Satraps Vanaspara and Kharapallana were clearly 
important local political figures, and it appears likely that the Monk Bala, 
like the Monk Buddhabhadra later at Ajanta, was “the friend of kings.” Like 
Buddhabhadra again, he must also have been a man “of considerable wealth. 
But the one other specifically named individual he associates with his act has 
no counterpart in Buddhabhadra’s inscription. Bala specifically names, in addition 
to the Satraps, only Buddhamitra; a woman—she is called here neither a nun 
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nor a pupil—who “knows the Three Pitakas." This is of particular importance, 
both for what it reveals about Bala’s preoccupations and for the fact that it 
establishes that he knew and apparently had a special relationship with a woman 
named Buddhamitra who—like himself and apparently on the same footing— 
“knew the Three Pitakas" or the whole of Buddhist canonical literature as it 
existed at the time. This, in turn, is important because it suggests that he 
probably knew the woman who, on at least two occasions—the year 2 and the 
year 6 of Kaniska—“caused to be set up” the first cult images at KausambT, yet 
another major Buddhist sacred site. 

The earliest dated cult image set up at Kausambl was, like Bala’s images 
at Sarnath and SravastT, a very large standing image very probably made at 
Mathura, which was more than 200 miles away. It, again like both Bala’s images, 
was set up “on the promenade of the Blessed One, the Buddha” {bhagavato 
buddhasa ca{m}kame). These facts alone would suggest that the installation of 
these three images—the first of their kind at these important sites—was the 
result of a patterned and coordinated effort: all three originated from the same 
place, and all three were set up on a “promenade” associated with the Buddha. 
This suggestion is further strengthened by the fact that the Kausambl image 
was set up by a woman named Buddhamitra who, according to the inscription, 
“knew the Three Pitakas." This Buddhamitra, called here “a nun” {bhikhunt), 
can hardly be anyone else than the Buddhamitra "who knows the Three Pitakxts" 
that Bala mentions in his inscription from Sarnath. This same Buddhamitra set 
up at least three separate images “on the promenade of the Blessed One” at 
KausambT: the first in the year 2, another in the year 6, and a third in an 
unknown year.^^ 

The nature of the relationship between Bala and Buddhamitra is curiously 
unstated. Buddhamitra is the only specifically named individual—apart from 
the Satraps—whom Bala associates with his gift. But he does not say that she 
was a nun, nor does he indicate that she was his pupil. Buddhamitra, although 
specifically mentioned by Bala, does not mention him at all in any of her three 
inscriptions. She indicates that she was a nun but gives no indication of whom 
her teacher was. This is of some significance, since it was a common practice 
already for monks or nuns to identify themselves by reference to the monastic 
who was their teacher. The association of Bala and Buddhamitra with one another, 
as well as their association with Mathura, is, however, both confirmed and given 
specificity by the donative inscription of yet another nun who seems to have 
cartied on their joint project. This inscription records the fact that, in the year 
33, a nun named DhanavatT “caused to be set up ” at Mathura an image. DhanavatT 
describes herself both as a nun and as “the sister’s daughter of the nun Buddhami¬ 
tra, who knows the Tripitaka, the female pupil of the monk Bala, who knows 
the Tripitaka" {bhtksusya balasya {t}repitakasya anteva{si}n(t)y(e) (bhi)ksunTye tre(pi- 
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U){ka}ye buddhaimijtrayie} bhagineytye, Ml no. 24). Thirty years after Buddhami- 
tra set up her first image at Kausambl, her maternal niece set up an image at 
Mathura. The niece identified herself exclusively in terms of her relationship to 
Buddhamitra, and identified Buddhamitra in turn as a “pupil ” of Bala. That 
neither of the latter made reference to Buddhamitra’s “pupilhood" is curious, but 
it is clear that their names were still linked by the generation that followed them. 

If the connection between learned monastics and the beginnings of the 
image cult is everywhere apparent, it is even more specifically so in the Bala- 
Buddhamitra inscriptions. We seem to see here something like an intentional, 
organized, even coordinated distribution of early images from a central point. 
The earliest cult images at three of the most important Buddhist sites in the 
Ganges Basin—Kausambl, SravastT, and Sarnath—almost certainly came from 
Mathura, where scholarly opinion is more and more inclined to locate the 
production of the first Buddha images.^” The production, transportation, and 
installation of all these images—again, the first at these sites—was effected by 
at least two monastics who knew one another in one or more capacities. And 
both of these individuals were, in their contemporary idiom, very learned. All 
of the evidence suggests that these learned monastics were, in Basham’s words, 
“propagandists for a new cult,”^‘^ and that this propaganda was effected in a 
systematic fashion. This can only mean that the only “autorites spirituelles” 
whom we have actual knowledge of, far from "taking no position, ” were the 
sponsors and initiators of one of the most radical and far-reaching innovations 
in Indian Buddhist cult practice. That some of these “autorites spirituelles” were 
women brings us to the last aspect of the question that we can deal with here. 

If, because of an almost exclusive reliance on textual sources, our picture of 
the actual Indian Buddhist monk is more than a little skewed, the picture of 
the Indian Buddhist nun—for the same reason—has been almost obliterated. 
Oldenberg, for example, says: 

In number they [Buddhist nuns] were apparently far behind monks, and 
therefore it is to be doubted also, whether at any time there was inherent 
in the spiritual sisterhood a degree of influence which could be felt, bearing 
on the Buddhist community as a whole. The thoughts and forms of life of 
Buddhism had been thought out and moulded solely by men and for men. ’” 

That this IS off-the-mark on several counts can be surmised on the basis of what 
we have seen already of the nun Buddhamitra: her activities at Kausambl would 
almost certainly have had profound “influence” there “on the Buddhist commu¬ 
nity as a whole. ” It was she who introduced at Kausambl the cult image. In 
fact, nuns, and laywomen as well, seem to have been very actively involved in 
the development of the "new cult.” This will be easily apparent if we rewrite 
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our table containing the data for the image cult connected with Mathura in 
such a way as to show gender differences. (See Table 2.) 

If we set aside the two Kharosthl inscriptions, we can note that, of the 
nineteen individuals associated with Mathura who “caused images to be set up” 
in the Kusan period, six were monks, two were laymen, six were nuns, and five 
were laywomen. Nuns here, rather than being "far behind monks," had parity 
with them both in terms of numbers and in terms of learned titles. This parity 
was not new. It occurred before in the earlier inscriptions recording donations 
connected with the stupalreVic cult at SancT: there were at SancT one hundred 
twenty-nine monk donors, and one hundred twenty-five nuns. At least four 
inscriptions from SancT record the gift of a nun named Avisina who is called 
one “who is versed in the Sutras.”^^ and at least three nun donors at SancT had 
“pupils” (antevastn)}^ The figures for other early sites show a similar pattern: at 
Pauni there were three monk donors and five nuns;'’^ at Bharhut, sixteen nuns 
and twenty-five monks;"*'^ at AmaravatT, twelve monk donors and twelve nun 
donors.The one striking exception from the early period comes from our 
KharosthT inscriptions: in Konow’s collection there are sixteen monk donors but 
not a single nun. There are, as well, no nuns in the more recently published 
KharosthT inscriptions. The reasons for this are not yet clear. It may well have 
to do with the fact that the geographic area from which our KharosthT inscriptions 
came is precisely that area which has always been most open to foreign influence 
and occupation, and this influence and occupation may have determined a differ- 


Table 2. Gender Differences of Donors in Kusan Period 
Inscriptions from Mathura 



Kusan Year 

Donor 


Kusan Year 

Donor 

i 

2 

nun 

xii 

23 

laywoman 

ii 

3 

monk 

xiii 

26 

layman 

iii 

(3) 

monk 

xiv 

31 

nun 

iv 

4 

monk 

XV 

32 

monk 

V 

4 or 40? 

laywoman 

xvi 

33 

nun 

vi 

5* 

monk 

xvii 

39 

nun 

vii 

6 

nun 

xviii 

45 

laywoman 

viii 

8 

nun 

xix 

46 

layman 

ix 

14 

laywoman 

XX 

51 

monk 

X 

16 

monk 

xxi 

89* 

monk 

xi 

17 

laywoman 
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ent attitude toward the participation of women in monastic lives.But however 
this might eventually be explained, it is clear already that, in addition to 
geographical factors affecting the degree of participation of nuns in recorded 
Buddhist activities, there is a marked chronological component as well. 

From the very earliest period up to and through the Kusan period, nuns 
were everywhere—apart from the KharosthT area and Nagarjunikonda—present 
as active donors in numbers similar to those of monks. When we move from 
the Kusan to the Gupta period (the fourth to fifth centuries C.E.), this pattern 
changes radically. Among the donors of images associated with Mathura in the 
Kusan age, for example, there were, as we have seen, six monks and six nuns. 
But in the Gupta inscriptions from Mathura, while there are six monk donors, 
there is only a single nun.^^ This marked drop in the number of nun donors at 
Mathura occurred in conjunction with at least one other change that can be 
detected there; a new kind of monk appeared at Mathura in the fourth to fifth 
centuries. Five of the six Gupta monk donors appear to have belonged to the 
same group. They all refer to themselves as sakyabhiksus —a title unknown in 
previous periods.That the presence of these monks is related to the decline 
or disappearance of nun donors is suggested as well at other sites, perhaps most 
dramatically at Ajanta and Sarnath. At Ajanta there were thirty-three monastic 
donors of images, all of the fifth century, and every one of them was a monk. 
There was not a single nun. Of these thirty-three monks, at least twenty-five 
specifically referred to themselves as sakyabhiksus.^'^ The same pattern is found 
in the Gupta inscriptions from Sarnath; there were thirteen monk donors of 
images but only a single nun. Here too eleven of the thirteen monk donors 
referred to themselves as sakyabhiksus.^'^ 

Although the full details have yet to be worked out, it appears that the 
appearance or presence of monks calling themselves sakyabhiksus everywhere in 
the fourth to fifth centuries C.E. occurred in conjunction with the marked decline 
or disappearance of the participation of nuns in recorded Buddhist religious 
activity. The fact that these sakyabhiksus were almost certainly Mahayana monks 
may seem curious, but it appears that the emergence of the Mahayana in the 
fourth to fifth centuries coincided with a marked decline in the role of women 
of all kinds in the practice of Indian Buddhism."*^ What is important for us to 
note here, however, is that until that time—contrary to Oldenberg—nuns, indeed 
women as a whole, appear to have been very numerous, very active, and, as a 
consequence, very influential in the actual Buddhist communities of early India. 
The female monastics who, like their male counterparts, were so active in religious 
giving and the cults of relics and images were, again like their male counterparts, 
oftentimes of high ecclesiastical standing; they were ‘‘masters of the Three 
Pttakas," “versed in the Sutras’’ and many of them had groups of disciples. 

Before we formulate any general conclusions regarding the material we have 
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seen so far, at least one point should be clearly emphasized. In dealing with the 
earliest phase of the image cult—primarily but not exclusively at Mathura—1 
have intentionally restricted myself to inscribed, dated images in which the 
status of the donor is clear. The reasons for this are very simple: there are no 
images that can be proved to be earlier, and there are no earlier data on the 
donors of images. Whether these are absolutely the earliest images cannot, in 
fact, be known. But even if there were earlier images, they could not have been 
many, and, almost all would agree, they could not have been much earlier. It 
is, therefore, extremely unlikely that their inclusion would alter the pattern of 
patronage we have uncovered. In a rough sort of way this can actually be 
demonstrated. Although none of them are actually dated, Liiders assigns four 
image inscriptions to the Ksatrapa period. In two of these, the status of the 
donor is unclear (nos. 72, 86); in one, the donor is a laywoman (no. 1); in the 
other, the donor is a monk (no. 80). (A fifth inscription, no. 155, cannot definitely 
be connected with an image.) 

These same considerations apply with even greater force to true cult images. 
While there may have been earlier representations of the Buddha in human form 
in narrative or even decorative contexts, what evidence we have argues against 
any long-standing Buddhist tradition of monumental cult images in a medium 
other than stone.Unquestionably, early monumental Buddhist cult images in 
stone—like those of Bala and Buddhamitra at Sarnath, SravastT, and KausambT— 
presuppose not a previously established, Buddhist cult-image tradition, but an 
image tradition of a different kind: 

All these early images [in stone] from Mathura and the surrounding area 
are closely related with the local yaksa figures and with images of Kusana 
emperors. They belong to the same world, where the concepts of overlord- 
ship, of fame and of fortune (bhdga) predominate ... It has been pointed 
out that the standing Buddha image is really a replica of the earlier standing 
yaksa or royal image, but lacking the regalia and insignia of royalty.^^ 

Surely if there had been a prior tradition of any standing of Buddhist cult images 
in wood or clay, the stone images that we have would not still be borrowing so 
heavily from non-Buddhist models. The fact that our earliest extant monumental 
cult images in stone represent a tradition still groping for its own types and 
iconography, still working with non-Buddhist models, virtually precludes any 
long-standing development of Buddhist cult images in clay or wood. The monu¬ 
mental cult images we have in stone from Sarnath, SravastT, and elsewhere are 
probably the earliest that there were. 

Although this is but a preliminary study of Buddhist donative inscriptions 
associated with images, still a number of points are already clear. We have seen 
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that the first cult images at several major Buddhist sacred sites—Sarnath, SravastT, 
Kausambl, Mathura—in the early Kusan period were set up by learned nuns 
and monks. We have seen that the earliest dated images in the Northwest were 
the gifts of learned monks, that it was monks who introduced images of the 
Buddha into the monastic cave complexes at Kanheri, Kuda, and—massively—at 
Ajanta in the fourth to fifth centuries C.E., and that it was monks who donated 
new images in the fifth-century revitalization at Sarnath. Although images were 
introduced at different times at different sites, they were almost always introduced 
by the same group everywhere: either monks or nuns. It would appear that the 
image and its attendant cult were major preoccupations of nuns and monks; 
that they everywhere introduced the cult and everywhere disproportionately 
supported it.** These were not the monks and nuns our textual sources have 
presented to us; but those monks and nuns, it is coming to be clear, were not 
in any case the real Indian monastics. 

A picture of the actual Indian Buddhist monk and nun is gradually emerging; 
he and she differ markedly from the ideal monk and nun who have been presented 
on the basis of textual material alone. The actual monk, for example, unlike the 
textual monk, appears to have been deeply involved in religious giving and cult 
practice of every kind from the very beginning. He is preoccupied not with 
Nirt'ana but, above all else, with what appears to have been a strongly felt 
obligation to his parents, whether living or dead. He is concerned as well, for 
example, with the health of his companions and teachers. He appears, in short, 
as very human and very vulnerable.*^ We do not yet understand him well by 
any means, but the work of Brown, with which we started the present essay, 
may not only provide us with an alternative model for change and innovation. 
It may also give us a clue concerning where we might begin to look in trying 
to understand this actual monk. 

Speaking again about the cult of the saints in Latin Christianity, Brown 
says "it is not surprising, perhaps, that the cult of the patron saint spread most 
quickly in ascetic circles.” In fact, although he has been criticized for using the 
term, he refers to “the remarkable generation of Christian leaders” from these 
circles as the impresarios of the cult: “for the impresarios of the new cult are 
precisely those who had taken on themselves the crushing weight of holiness 
demanded by the ascetic way of life.”*** As Brown himself notes, this suggests 
that change and innovation “come from a very different direction from that 
posited by the ‘two-tiered’ model” and that “the evidence of the pressure from 
"mass conversions’ ”—compare Lamotte’s “les succes croissants de la propagande” 
cited above—“has been exaggerated. Nor is there any evidence that the locus of 
superstitious practice lay among the ‘vulgar’. Indeed, it is the other way round 
. . . ” * Our donative inscriptions would suggest an Indian situation in the first 
centuries of the Common Era that was remarkably parallel in essentials: changes 
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in cult practice came from, and were supported by, learned “ascetic circles.” But 
the possible parallel may go further and may provide a partial explanation for 
the Indian case. 

Brown again says: “For the impresarios of the cult of saints were studiously 
anxious men. Sulpicius and Paulinus shared the strong link ... of having very 
recently and at no small cost of suffering and scandal, abandoned their previous 
social identities,” and it was they who sought “the face of a fellow human being 
where an earlier generation had wished to see the shimmering presence of a 
bodiless power . . Again there appear to be clear parallels in the Indian 
situation. The renunciation of the household life—especially for high-class brah¬ 
mins—would have entailed the wrenching loss of their “social identity.” To 
judge by the textual sources, it was a move fraught with difficulty and generated 
strong familial reactions.To judge by the inscriptional sources, it created a 
disproportionately strong sense of anxiety in regard to their “abandoned” parents 
on the part of individual monks and nuns. These concerns, again, would have 
pressed particularly hard on monks from brahmin families, and it is precisely 
this group that apparently made up the majority of the Buddhist elite.Although 
much else remains to be understood, it appears that it was this same group that 
introduced and promoted the cult of images, that sought “the face of a fellow 
human being where an earlier generation had wished to see the shimmering 
presence of a bodiless power.” 
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CHAPTER XII 


The Buddha as an Owner of Property 
and Permanent Resident in Medieval 
Indian Monasteries 


Probably all would agree that understanding the way in which the person 
of the Buddha was understood is central to any attempt to characterize the 
Indian groups that came to coalesce around that person. In fact, understanding 
how that person was understood or perceived has, it appears, oftentimes deter¬ 
mined how a great many other matters were understood. The old Anglo-German 
school of Pali scholarship, for example, saw the Buddha as a kind of sweetly 
reasonable Victorian Gentleman. Such a view dominated not only the scholarly 
world, but as Almond has recently shown,' the popular press of the day. It is, 
therefore, hardly surprising that the “religion” attributed to him was understood 
as an orderly system of sweetly reasonable, rational Victorian ethics, a system 
that—significantly—was seen to carry an implicit “native” criticism of the actual, 
observable religions of nineteenth century India, and to point up their “decline.” ’ 
This view, like virtually every other one that followed it, was built up almost 
exclusively from a particular, if not peculiar, selected reading of literary sources. 
The later views, the views of the so-called Franco-Belgian school, in this regard 
at least differed not at all. They treated later sources, to be sure, but still literary 
sources only. They took seriously the works of the later Vasubandhu, of Asahga 
and Haribhadra—works of the early medieval and medieval periods. They deter¬ 
mined, for example, that “the extreme Mahayana reduced the Buddha to two 
elements: . . . indescribable reality and the suprarational intuition of this reality”; 
that the Buddha was understood to have not one, but two, three, or—eventually— 
four bodies, each thought of in ever-increasing abstract terms; that, finally, the 
real Buddha was thought to be “the Dharmakaya which has no flesh or blood 
or bones.In light of this understanding of the Buddha, the Buddhism of this 
period was understood as a collection of loosely connected, increasingly convo- 
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luted systems of abstract theory. This understanding still confronts the neophyte 
when he or she approaches the standard textbooks dealing with Mahayana 
Buddhism. 

It is at least curious that this particular Buddhology, based as it is almost 
exclusively on a narrowly limited corpus of highly specialized literature, has 
persisted in virtually all of the work done by modern scholars on the medieval 
period. It is curious because, already sixty years ago, de La Vallee Poussin—a 
man whose knowledge of Buddhist scholastic literature has probably not yet 
been equaled—unequivocally declared it to be incomplete and merely partial. 
At the end of his long discussion “sur les corps du Bouddha,” itself largely taken 
up with the beginnings of the increasingly abstract conceptions of the early 
medieval period, de La Vallee Poussin said: “La description des theories abstraites 
n’est qu’une partie, non negligeable, de I’histoire de la bouddhologie.”"* Buddhist 
Studies has been slow to realize the implications of this, and many other, 
observations scattered throughout the still-astounding body of work left by this 
Belgian scholar. 

Because of this slowness, the “abstract theories” have by default been left 
to stand as the sole representatives of medieval Buddhist conceptions of the 
Buddha, and this, in turn, has left an almost permanent distortion of the doctrinal 
record, a distortion that would require the availability of other sources to remove. 
But such sources—at least some of them—have been available for a very long 
time, and de La Vallee Poussin, at the head of the same discussion already referred 
to, had already pointed us in a promising direction: “la veneration des corps,” 
he said, “occupe une place notable dans I’epigraphie.”^ De La Vallee Poussin was 
referring here primarily to the various “hymns” {stava) found, not commonly it 
now appears, in Buddhist inscriptions. But he was, at least, still pointing to an 
important source, a source which we too might do well to consider, although 
with a broader and less self-consciously literary selection.'’ 

There are considerable numbers of Buddhist donative records and land grants 
that have survived from the medieval period.^ We might look at a sample of 
these—and it is only a sample—paying particular attention to their language, 
to what they say about both the Buddha’s location and about where he was thought 
to be and to what they say about his role in the transactions being recorded. 

Earlier inscriptions already contain some hints of what is to come, but they 
are somewhat ambiguous or can, at least, be understood in more than one way. 
An inscribed first century slab from Kausambi that has the Buddha’s footprints 
carved on it says, for example: “(this) slab was caused to be made ... in the 
residence of the Buddha, in the Ghositarama” (. . . hudhavase ghositarame . . . s'ild 
kd{ritd})f Given the traditions that assert that the Buddha had actually lived 
on occasion at Kausambi, the “residence of the Buddha” referred to here may 
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not refer to a current residence, but to a structure or room where the Buddha 
was thought to hoMt formerly resided,'^ 

Similarly, the inscription on a faceted stone pillar from Mithouri that "may 
be assigned to the 2nd Century A.D.” may also be interpreted in more than one 
way. It says the donor “caused an umbrella to be set up for the Blessed One, 
the Pitamaha, the Fully and Completely Awakened One, in the Saptaparnna 
Monastery” (. . . saptaparnna-vihdre bhagavat-pitdmahasya iamyaksambuddhasya . . . 
chaitram prajttsthdpayau)}'^ Although, in the end, the differences in possible 
meaning may be small, the inscription can be understood to be saying either 
that the umbrella was set up for the Buddha who was himself in the monastery, 
or it may be saying that the umbrella itself was set up in the monastery/or the 
Buddha without specifying where the latter actually was. But even this second 
interpretation would suggest, at least, that things intended “for,” or at least 
"belonging to,” the Buddha were “set up” in this monastery. 

If, however, the language of these and a small number of other early inscrip¬ 
tions remains ambiguous and not altogether explicit, the same cannot be said 
ol a large number of inscriptions and land grants that belong to the medieval 
period. Starting from the fourth to fifth centuries, the language of inscriptions 
becomes ever increasingly unambiguous and straightforward in regard to the 
Buddha’s location, his proprietorship, and his permanent residency in local 
monasteries. The fifth century inscriptional record of the foundation of Cave 
XVI at Ajanta, for example, explicitly refers to this cave as the “excellent dwelling 
to be occupied by the Best of Ascetics”; that is, the Buddha {uddram . . . vesma 
yatT{ndra-m>yam})}^ but this cave is not a “shrine” or caityagrha. It is a vihdra 
containing seventeen residential cells, only one of which—the central cell in the 
back wall—seems to have been intended for the Buddha.'^ Moreover, in spite 
of the fact that this cave—Cave XVI—was intended to provide residential 
quarters for monks, while the closely contemporaneous Cave XXVI was a caitya- 
grha, both are referred to by the same term; ves'man, “dwelling.”'^ 

If the Ajanta text locates the Buddha in monastic living quarters, a fifth or 
sixth century inscription from Cave VI at Kuda provides us with an early instance 
of his being the recipient of real property. It says: 

This is the gift of the Sakyabhiksu Sarnghadeva. And having here attached 
the Cherndina field it is given to the Buddha as capital for lamps. Whoever 
would disrupt [this endowment] would incur the five great sins. 

deyadharvmoyam sdkyabhiksoh satnghadevasya atra ca chetndinakhetra{m} 
hadhvd dTpamiilya-buddhasya dattam {11} yo lopaye{t} pa(m}ca- 
mahdpdtakaba{sam}yukto bhave(t}. 

While the full technical sense of badhvd is not entirely clear, I have translated 
it as “having attached,” intending by that some of the legal sense of the English 
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phrase. It is, however, clear from the imprecation that we are dealing with an 
ongoing endowment. It is equally clear that the field was given directly to the 
Buddha, and that the profit realized from it was to be applied to his service. 

Equally interesting—although from a somewhat different angle—are two 
fifth- or sixth-century copperplate land grants, one from Bagh in Madhya Pradesh, 
the other from Gunaighar in Bengal. The first of these records the gift of a 
village that was “to be used” to provide perfumes, incense, and flowers, and the 
like “for the Blessed One, the Buddha,” and to provide the requisites for the 
monks, both of whom—the language of the record makes clear—were thought 
to reside “in the monastery called Kalayana . . . caused to be constructed by 
{dattataka-karita-kalayana-vihare. . . hhagavato buddhayagandhadhilpa- 
mdlyabalisatropayojyah . . . dryya-hhiksu-sanghasya caturddisahhyagatakasya civara- 
pindapdta-gldna-pratyaya-s'eyyasana-bhaisajya-hetor . . .)'^ This “monastery" is 
almost certainly Cave II, the cave in which the plate was found. It, like Cave 
XVI at Ajanta, was a residential vihdra having twenty-one cells, the central cell 
in the back wall being reserved for the Buddha.'^’ 

Although, geographically speaking, it was written a long way from Bagh, 
the Gunaighar grant is quite similar. It records the gift of five clearly delimited 
parcels of land: 

for the perpetual employment, three times a day, of perfumes, flowers, 
lamps, incense, ere., for rhe Blessed One, the Buddha, (who is) in the 
monastery in the Asrama of Avalokitesvara, which is the property of the 
community of irreversible Mahayana monks received through just this 
Teacher [Santideva], and for the provision of robes, bowls, beds, seats, 
medicines, etc., for the community of monks (in the monastery). 

-aryyavalokitesvards'rama-vihdre anenaivdcaryyena pratipddita- [read; -te'\ 
mdhdydnika-vaivarttika- [read: -dvaivarttika-\ -bhiksu-samghanam [read: - 
dnani\ parigrahe hhagavato huddhasya satatam triskdlatn gandha-pusfa- 
dTpa-dhupddi-pra{varttandya} {tajsya bhiksusamghasya ca cTvara-pindapata- 
sayandsana-gldna-pratyayahhaisajyddi-paribhogdya. 

As in the land grant from Bagh, the grammatical structure of the Gunaighar 
grant would seem to indicate that the locative phrase situates both the Blessed 
One, the Buddha, and the community of monks in the same establishment, and 
the donors’ intention seems to have been to provide for both. These two land 
grants have—as their very name implies—something else in common. Like most 
of the remaining inscriptions that will be cited here, these are not religious 
texts or panegyrics. Both the Bagh and Gunaighar grants are legal documents 
authorizing and recording the transfer of property. Their language, therefore, in 
regard to this ttansfet, is not likely to have been casual but must have been 
chosen to articulate specifically perceived and legally acknowledged realities. 
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Much the same sort of evidence as is found at Bagh and Gunaighar occurs 
also in the rich collection of Buddhist land grants from ValabhT in Gujarat, even 
when—and that not infrequently—the vocabulary used is somewhat different. 
We find, for example, in a grant of Dharasena II dated to 575 c.E. that two 
villages were given, in part: 

for the sake of furthering the activity—through flowers, incense, perfumes, 
lamps, oils, etc.—of/for the Blessed Ones, the Buddhas, in the monastery 
of the worthy Sri Bappa which the Acarya-Bhadanta-Sthiramati had caused 
to be built. 

acaryya-bhadanta-sthiramati-karita-srt-bappa-p^dtya-vihare bhagavatam 
buddhanam puspa-dhupa-gandha-dipa-tailadi-kriyotsarppanartham. * 

Elsewhere in the ValabhT grants the same expression is applied to monks in a 
given monastery, the only difference being that their activity is “furthered” 
through robes, bowls, and the other monastic requisites: -vihare nanadigabhyagatas- 
tadasa-nikayabhyantararyya-bhiksu-sanghaya grasacchddana-sayanasana-glana-bhai- 
sajyddi-kriyotsarppandrtham. 

When taken together, statements of this sort would seem to suggest that 
the ValabhT grants were intended to provide for the needs of two groups, both 
of which appear to have been thought of as residing in the local monasteries: 
Buddhas and monks. Although their specific needs might differ, it appears to 
have been thought that both groups must be provided for, and both were 
conceptually considered residents of a single kind of establishment. This, of 
course, must strike us as odd because we think of the members of the two groups 
as conceptually and completely different, and we are not in the habit of thinking 
that the Buddha—let alone several Buddhas—actually lived in any seventh 
century monastery in ValabhT or anywhere else for that matter. But the wording 
of these grants, and all of the records we have seen and will see further on, 
suggests that their drafters thought otherwise. Modern scholars have seen in 
these and similar passages references to what we call “images.” But although 
this may be correct from at least our own culturally limited frame of reference, 
and although the concrete referent in these passages may, in fact, have been an 
object of stone that we would call an “image,” the drafters of these grants and 
all the inscriptions we will deal with here never use a word that could—however 
unsuitably—be translated as “image.” They talk about "persons," not objects; and 
these “persons" —like the monks who are also to be provided for—always live 
in monasteries. 

But if medieval records consistently locate these “persons" in monasteries, 
some of them specify even more precisely that location. Yet another ValabhT 
grant of Dhruvasena I appears to provide us one such instance: 
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{a)caryya-bhadanta-huddhadasa-karita-vihara-kutjam pratistapita- 
bhagavatdrn ssamya{ksambu}-{ddhandm buddhj-anam gandha-dhupa-pusfa- 
dfpa-tatlopayogi . . . catur-ddis-abhyagatobhaya-vihara-prativasi-bhiksu- 
sanghasya {pi}ndapdta-s'ayanasana-gldna-pratyaya-hhaisajya- 
pariskdropayogdrttham ca pra(tip}aditah {ll*)f' 

Given for the acquisition of perfumes, incense, flowers, lamps, oils, etc., 
for the Blessed Ones, the Fully and Completely Awakened Buddhas estab¬ 
lished in the chamber in the monastery built by the Acarya-Bhadanta- 
Buddhadasa . . . and for the acquisition of the requisites—bowls, beds, 
seats, and medicines—for the community of monks dwelling in the monas¬ 
tery from the four directions. 

There are at least two points worth noting here. First, the Buddhas are specifically 
said to be “established” not just in the monastery, but “in the chamber (kutJ) in 
the monastery.” The specificity intended here, however, seems oddly incomplete; 
although the text as it now stands seems to want to indicate a precise location, 
it uses a generic term without further qualification, and which “chamber” was 
intended does not now appear to be indicated. This oddity, taken together with 
both epigraphical and textual parallels, would seem to suggest that we have 
here a scribal error and that the intended reading was almost certainly gandha- 
kutydm. In the only other occurrences of the term kutT in the Valabhl grants, for 
example, the term always occurs in compound with a preceding gandha-: a grant 
of Slladitya III reads gandha-kutj [read: -kutjdm?'\ ca hhagavatdni buddhanam pujd- 
snapana-gandha-dhupa-puspadi-paricaryyartham, “for serving the Blessed Ones, the 
Buddhas, and (or, in) the Perfume Chamber with worship, baths, perfumes, 
incense, flowers, etc.’V^ in a recently published plate of Dharasena IV, the 
grant is said to be in part gandhakutjas ca khantda-sphutita-pratisamskaranaya. “for 
repairing the cracks and breaks in the Perfume Chamber. . . Not only do these 
passages support the emendation suggested above for the grant of Dhruvasena I 
but they indicate that the gandhakutj an established and important element 
of the monasteries at Valabhl. Moreover, we have—as we shall see—a significant 
amount of evidence that indicates that this was the case as well in a considerable 
number of medieval Buddhist monasteries elsewhere in India,and we know 
that “the Perfume Chamber’ ” was supposed to be the central cell in a Buddhist 
monastery reserved as the residence of the Buddha himself. 

The second point to be noted is that our passage says that the Buddhas were 
“established” ipratistfhjdpita-) in the monastery, but the monks were “dwelling” 
{prativdsi-) in it. This verbal difference may be thought to be significant, and 
perhaps it is. However, it is important to remember that the first meaning of 
prati “s/sthd is “to stand, stay, abide, dwell,” and that the causative—which we 
have here—has marked tones of “permanence,” “fixity,” and “continued existence 
over time.” Prati \/3. vas, on the other hand, need imply none of this and is 
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not infrequently used in the sense of “to lodge, receive as a guest.” The Buddhas, 
then, may have been considered the only permanent residents of a monastery. 

It is also worth noting, as shown in these passages, the ValabhT grants 
frequently refer to Buddhas in the plural. This may be because there actually 
were several, or we may have here—as Sircar, for example, has suggested we 
have elsewhere—“the plural number signifying gaurava (venerableness),” the 
pluralh majestatkus}''^ Although the use of the plural predominates, the fact that 
the use of the singular in virtually the same context and construction is not rare 
may well argue for the plurals being plurals of respect. In any case, references 
to a plurality of Buddhas are not infrequently found in Indian inscriptions from 
very early on.’^ 

The language of the ValabhT grants provides us, then, with important 
information on monastic conceptions of the Buddha in medieval Gujarat, but 
this, of course, is nor the only area for which we have records from this period. 
A roughly contemporaneous record from Nalanda, for example, provides us with 
a particularly striking instance of the language of personal presence in a form 
that we have not yet seen. The record in question, the Stone Inscription of 
Yasovarmmadeva, has been variously dated to the sixth or eighth century.-’” It 
is written in an elaborate kdvya style and as a consequence is not always easy to 
interpret. It would appear that its primary purpose was to record a series of 
benefactions made by the son of a royal minister. Among these is a “permanent 
endowment” specifically said to be “for the Blessed One, the Buddha” {aksaya- 
tiTvikd bhagavate vudcihaya)\ the same donor provided the monks with food and 
gave to "the sons of the Sdkya" a layana, a “residence” or "house." The most 
interesting statement, however, occurs as a part of the concluding imprecation 
and constitutes a clear warning; 

Whoever would create an obstacle to this gift which is to last as long as 
the created world (he should know that) the Conqueror in person, the 
Blessed One, dwells always here within on the Diamond Throne. 

yo danusyasya kakit krtajagadavadher antarayam vidadhyat saksad 
vcjjrdsanaslho jina tha bhagavan antarasthah saddste 

The language is very strong here, and the sense of personal presence {sdksdd, 
tha) and permanent abiding {saddste) is pronounced. Although the style of our 
record sometimes makes it difficult to understand, this much is certain. It is 
equally certain that the permanent endowment was given directly to the Buddha 
himself, and reasonably certain that the place wherein rhe Blessed One is said to 
“always” dwell was the layana or “residence” that had been given to the monks. 

Yet other forms of expression involving both the sense of legal recognition 
and personal presence are found in other grants. In the Toramana Inscription 
from the Salt Range in the Punjab, for example, which Sircar dates to the sixth 
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century, the statement that seems to have been intended as a description of the 
primary act being recorded reads; 

This religious gift, the establishment of a monastery for the Community 
of Monks from the Four Directions which is headed by the Buddha. 

huddha-pramukha [read; -khe\ caturdis'e bhiksusamghe deyadharmo {'}ya{m} 
vihara-pratisthapana. ’' 

Fortunately, we have a fairly good idea of how such an expression would have been 
understood from both literary sources and contemporary or near-contemporary 
epigraphical records. 

Strikingly similar expressions occur throughout both Pali and Sanskrit 
canonical literature in passages that, of course, narrate events that are supposed 
to have occurred while the Buddha was very much alive and a living presence. 
Some of these passages are so commonplace as to be cliches. In a typical passage 
describing the feeding of the Buddha and his disciples, for example, that group 
is described as buddhapramukham bhiksmamgham or huddhapamukham bhikkhusanh 
gham, “the community of monks headed by the Buddha.”’-’ T.W. Rhys Davids 
translates one such passage in the Mahdparinibbdna-sutta by: “And the Exalted 
One robed himself early, took his bowl with him, and repaired, with the brethren 
{saddhim hhikkhusamghena'\, to the dwelling-place of Sunldha and Vassakara . . . 
and with their own hands they set the sweet rice and the cakes before the 
brethren with the Buddha at their head {huddhapamukham hhikkhusamghanj\f"' 
Equally interesting is another passage from the same text. Ambapali’s gift of 
the “mango grove” is there expressed in the following form; imahani bhante 
ardmam buddhapamukhassa bhikkhusamghassa damnnti. patjggahesi hhagavd drdmavi: 
"Reverend,” Ambapali says, “I give this grove to the community of monks with 
the Buddha at their head. The Blessed One accepted the grove.That the 
monastic recipients of gifts of food and real property should be described in this 
way in texts narrating events set during the lifetime of the Buddha is not 
surprising. Such a description says nothing more than that the actual community 
that received these gifts was headed by the still-living Buddha, and that it was 
he—explicitly at least in the case of Ambapali’s grove—who accepted or rook 
possession of them. But if that is what buddhapamukhassa bhikkhusamghassa means 
in other Buddhist texts, it is hard to see how buddha-pramukhe caturdis'e bhiksusam¬ 
ghe could mean anything essentially different in the Toramana Inscription, an 
inscription that shows clear signs of having been authored by someone familiar 
with even the most technical textual definitions of the Buddha.It is hard to 
argue that the conception changed if the expression remained constant, regardless 
of how much time intervened. 

Much the same point is reached if we look at epigraphical usage. At the 
end of an inscription from Nagarjunikonda that makes provision for the mainte- 
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nance, etc., of a devakula or temple, the body charged with the ultimate responsi¬ 
bility for seeing that the work was done is called the sethi-pamakha [= Skt. sresthi- 
pramukha\ -nigamo, “the council of citizens headed by the banker. Similarly, in 
a sixth-century land grant from Andhra Pradesh, the order transferring the land 
is addressed to the rd5trakuta-grama-vrddha-pramukha-visaya-{n't}vdsinah, “to the 
inhabitants of the district headed by the elders of the village and district officer”^^ 
The Nagarjunikonda inscription and the Andhra land grant are, of course, 
de.scribing corporate or legal entities with a particular structure. But the fact 
that a Buddhist monastic community could be described in the same way in a 
document like the Toramana Inscription dealing in part with the transfer of 
property would seem to suggest that it, too, was considered to be organizationally 
similar. This, in turn, would mean that if “the council of citizens” were legally 
or corporately recognized as headed “by the banker,” the sixth-century Buddhist 
monastic community in the Salt Range must have been thought of as legally 
or corporately headed “by the Buddha.” Moreover, in the same way the council 
and particularly its head, were charged with the responsibility for making sure 
the provisions of the gift were fulfilled, the monastery whose erection was 
recorded in the inscription of Toramana must have been intended for both the 
monastic community and, particularly, its corporate head. Finally—and perhaps 
most significantly—these epigraphical parallels appear to indicate that the desig¬ 
nation -pramukha was never applied “symbolically,” but always referred to actual 
individuals holding certain responsible positions. 

This corporate or legal language continued to be used for a very long time, 
and when it was not used, it was not infrequently replaced with an even more 
interesting turn of phrase. It was used, for example, in a twelfth century inscrip¬ 
tion from SravastI recording the grant of six villages together with “all water 
and dry land, mines of iron and salt, repositories (i.e., ponds) of fish, etc.,” 
within their boundaries. These six villages are said to be granted to: 

mmaj-jetaiana-mahdvihdra-idstavya-huddha-hhatjdraka-pramukha-parama- 
drya-(s}dkyabhiksu-samghdya . . .^^ 

The Community of Excellent Venerable Sakya-Monks which is headed by 
the Lord Buddha who resides in the Great Monastery in the Illustrious 
Jetavana. 


or; 

The Community of Excellent Venerable Sakya-Monks headed by the Lord 
Buddha which resides in the Great Monastery in the Illustrious Jetavana. 

However this long compound is nuanced, it seems fairly certain that owner¬ 
ship of the villages in question was being transferred to the monastic community 
as a corporate group, that, in terms of the transfer, the Buddha was considered 
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to be the legal head of the group, and that both the Buddha and the monastic 
community were thought to reside in the same monastery. This last point, at 
least, again draws support from the living arrangements reflected in the ground 
plan of the monastery in question. Monastery 19 is described as having “an open 
courtyard in the centre surrounded by rows of [residential] cells on all sides . . . 
The central chamber in the row facing the entrance forms the shrine and is 
situated directly opposite the main entrance-gate, so that the statue that it 
enshrined was the first object coming to the view of the visitor . . 

This same sense of personal presence and of ownership by the Buddha 
however, is by no means restricted to passages in which he is designated as 
-pramukha of the community. We have already seen one instance—the Yasovarm- 
madeva Inscription—in which this vocabulary does not occur. An early ninth- 
century copperplate grant of Devapala from Nalanda is yet another. In this grant 
we find the gift of five villages being made, in part, to provide the resident 
Buddha with an income: 

supafrnna}dvTpadhipama{ha}rajas'rTbdlaputrad£vena dutakamukhena vayam 
vijndpitah yathd mayd srTnalandayani viharah kdritas tatra hhagavato 
buddhahhattarakasya prajnapdramitddisakaladharmmanetrJsthanasyayarthe 
. . . pratipddit{d}lf''^ 

We, being requested to by the Maharaja, the Illustrious Balaputradeva, the 
king of SuvarnnadvTpa, through an ambassador, (declare): 'As I have had 
constructed a monastery in Illustrious Nalanda [the previously mentioned 
villages] . . . are granted for the sake of providing an income to the Blessed 
One (residing) there, the Worshipful Buddha, the Storehouse of All Methods 
of Dharma, the Perfection of Wisdom, etc.’ 

As in the Yasovarmmadeva Inscription, the sense of presence is clear: the 
Buddha in question is "there" {tatra) in the monastery. As in the Yasovarmmadeva 
Inscription where a permanent endowment is given directly to the resident 
Buddha, here too the Buddha himself is provided with an “income” {dya) in his 
own right and not as the head of the Sangha. The implication here is that some 
of these villages are transferred directly to the Buddha himself, that he himself 
owns them. This again is very clear in yet other copperplate grants. 

In the so-called Larger Leiden Plates, for example, the wording is straightfor¬ 
ward. These plates—which date to the eleventh century—record the gift of a 
village atiramamyan culdmanivarmma-vihdram adhivasate buddhaya, “to the Buddha 
residing in the surpassingly beautiful Cojamanivarma Monastery” in Nagapatfi- 
nam.'^’ Here again, there is no reference to the Buddha as the head of the monastic 
community, and the village is given to him directly as an individual; he and he 
alone became the “owner” by the terms of the grant. Here too, the explicit 
wording of the grant leaves no room to doubt that the Buddha himself was 
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thought to actually reside in the specifically named monastery. It is, moreover, 
worth noting that there was official, external recognition of the Buddha’s legal 
ownership of land, even in non-Buddhist records that record gifts similar to 
those recorded in both the Nalanda Grant of Devapala and the Larger Leiden 
Plates. A Chandella copperplate grant of the twelfth century, for example, records 
the donation of a village to a number of brahmanas. But it explicitly excludes 
from the grant five halas of land within the village that already belonged to the 
Buddha: deva-srt-bauddha-satka-pancahaldni bahihkrtya. 

The last examples we might look at refer—like some of the Valabhl 
grants—to the GandhakutJ, “the Perfume Chamber.” Sircar, for example, has 
noted that originally the term GandhakutJ referred to “the room occupied by 
the Buddha at SravastT, but later indicated the Buddha’s private chamber in any 
Buddhist establishment,"'^ and Edgerton has noted literary uses that seem “to 
imply that any monastery might be provided with one.”" The epigraphical 
sources confirm both. 

The earliest inscriptional reference to the GandhakutJ occurs in a label from 
Bharhut, and it is clear that here the term is applied to the original chamber 
at SravastT. But the epigraphical sources also indicate that from the fourth or 
fifth century on, the GandhakutJ was an established part of Buddhist monastic 
establishments everywhere. There is a third- or fourth- century reference to a 
GandhakutJ in the inscriptions from Ghantasala;"*^’ a late-fourth-century reference 
in an inscription from Hyderabad to the GandhakutJ in the monastery named 
after Govindaraja, the founder of the "Visnukundi dynasty;references in inscrip¬ 
tions from Ajanta,"' Kanheri,'^^ and Kausambl^"—all probably dating from 
around the fifth century; several references in inscriptions from Sarnath dating 
from the fourth or fifth century to the eleventh,^' and from Bodh-Gaya^' covering 
much the same period; references from ValabhT (sixth or seventh century),^' 
for Kurkihar (ninth to eleventh centuries),^* and from Nalanda.Both the 
geographical and the chronological range of these references establish that a large 
number of Buddhist monasteries had, in the medieval period, a private chamber 
reserved for the Buddha. In addition, some of these references make it very clear 
that these private chambers were formally recognized as distinct organizational 
components of their monasteries and had specifically titled monks or groups of 
monks attached to them. 

The monk donor in the Hyderabad inscription, for example, is called a 
gamdhakutj-vdnka, and we have a reasonably good idea of what this might have 
meant from a series of similarly constructed monastic titles, all of which have 
-vdrika as the final element. Literary sources know, tor instance, bhdjana-vdrika, 
“(monks) in charge of receptacles,” pdntya-vdrika, “(monks) in charge of bever¬ 
ages, ” upadhi-varika, “(monks) in charge of physical properties,” or a “beadle, or 
provost of a monastery,” etc.’'’ Titles ending in -vdrika, would appear, then, to 
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have been used to designate the monk or monks who were officially in charge 
of important administrative and material areas or aspects of a functioning monas¬ 
tery. To judge by his title, a gandhakutj-varika must have been a similar official, 
a monk or the monk “in charge of the Perfume Chamber.” The fact that such 
an office was formally instituted and acknowledged would argue for the impor¬ 
tance this chamber had in the life of the community, and would seem to indicate 
that it was already a fully integrated institutional element of medieval Buddhist 
monasteries. The same conclusions would seem to follow from the fact that 
references to “monks in charge of the Perfume Chamber" are found not only in 
Andhra Pradesh, but also at such widely separated sites as Kanheri and Nalanda; 
in a fourth or fifth-century donative record from the former site, the monk donor 
is called a maha-gandhakutj-vdrika. “one who is in charge of the Great Perfume 
Chamber’V^ from the latter come a number of interesting sealings, two of which 
refer to two distinct groups of gandhakutJ-vdrikas. The first of these reads: 

srT-ndlanddy(dm) srT-bdldditya-gandhakudT-vdrika-hhiksu{ndmf^ 

Of/for/belonging to the monks in charge of the Perfume Chamber of SrT- 

Baladitya at Srl-Nalanda, 

and the second: 

srl-nd-dharmapdladeva-gandha-kutT-varika-bhiksundi m f"’ 

Of/for/belonging to the monks in charge of the Perfume Chamber of Dhar- 

mapaladeva at SrT-Nalanda. 

These sealings are, however, important not just because they help to establish 
the wide geographic spread of the Gandhakutl 2 & a formally recognized component 
of Buddhist monastic establishments; they also indicate that in at least some 
cases it was not a single monk who was charged with the oversight of the 
Perfume Chamber but a group of monks. They confirm, as well, the fact that 
different individual monasteries at a single site each had its own GandhakutJ 
and suggest that, like the monasteries themselves, these Gandhakutjs could be 
individually named after their chief sponsors or donors. Finally, the mere existence 
of these sealings would suggest that within the monastery, the GandhakutJ 
functioned as a distinct and individual entity that either owned its own movable 
property or had its own official correspondence with other monasteries or con¬ 
cerns. In fact, the two primary uses of such sealings appear to have been either 
to mark ownership of the property to which they were attached, or to “vouch 
for the genuineness” of the letters or documents that were sent or circulated 
under their seal.^’*’ 

But if the sealings from Nalanda indicate that the GandhakutJ as a corporate 
entity either owned irs own property or had its own official correspondence, yet 
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another type of sealing indicates that this was true as well for the individual 
who resided in it. Several specimens of such sealings have been found at Sarnath— 
Marshall and Konow refer to “a number” of them in their report for the year 
1907 /’' and Hargreaves recorded two more.^’^ These sealings have all been dated 
to the sixth or seventh century, and the text on all of them is essentially the same: 

srT-saddhamtmacakkre mula-gandhakutjdm bhagavatah 

Although the meaning of this seems to be straightforward, the treatment 
of the text has been somewhat disingenuous, Vogel, for example, has translated 
it as: 

at the Saddharmacakra in the principal GandhakutT of the Lord.'’^ 

But Vogel’s translation—suggesting as it does that it is the GandhakutT that is 
“of the Lord”—violates what little syntax the sealing provides and differs mark¬ 
edly from his translation of other similarly constructed texts on other sealings. 
A seal-die from Kasia, for example, which has a legend with virtually the same 
grammatical construction, reads srt-visnudvtpavihdre bhiksusanghasya. Here, Vogel 
takes the final inflected form for what it most obviously is—an independent 
genitive—and translates the legend as “of the community of friars at the Convent 
of Holy VisnudvTpa.”^' Bearing in mind that “an independent genitive is used 
. . . on seals and personal belongings to name the owner of the object,”^^ the 
sense of the Kasia legend is clear: the document or property to which the sealing 
was attached was “of,” “from, ” or “belonged to” the monks in the VisnudvTpa 
Monastery. In light of this Kasia legend, and others like it, the sense of the 
Sarnath sealing must almost certainly be the same and must almost certainly 
be translated; 

of/belonging to the Blessed One in the original Perfume Chamber in the 

SrT-Saddharmacakra (Monastery). 

Understood in this way, these Sarnath sealings—which date from the sixth 
or seventh century—would seem to indicate that it was not just the monks 
attached to the GandhakutT who owned their own property or carried on their 
own distinct official business. The same apparently was true of “the Blessed One 
in the original Perfume Chamber.” The language of the legend and what we 
know of the function of such sealings would seem to allow little room for other 
conclusions. Moreover, by using the designation “original,” these sealings would 
seem to suggest that—as Marshall and Konow noted long ago—“there were 
also other gandhakutjs in Sarnath,”*^'’ that at Sarnath, as at Nalanda and probably 
at Kanheri,^’^ there were several. But if nothing else, these sealings provide us 
with yet another kind of evidence indicating that the Buddha was thought to 
have been a current resident and an abiding presence in medieval Buddhist 
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monasteries. The language of the sealings makes it clear that the Blessed One 
himself was thought to be in the Perfume Chamber. It was this location and it 
alone that was noted on these sealings, sealings whose mere existence would 
seem to indicate that the Blessed One resident in the Perfume Chamber had 
certain active functions that required an official documentation. In fact, these 
sealings of the Blessed One are like—perhaps more than anything else—those 
that contemporary living kings attached to their land grants and other official 
records.'’^ 

The apparent emphasis on the Blessed One’s presence in the GandhakutJ is 
not, however, found at Sarnath only on these sealings. It is expressed, as well, 
in at least one donative record from the site. The record occurs on an old rail- 
pillar that appears to have been recut and reused as a lampstand in the Gupta 
period. Although now fragmentary, its restoration is fairly sure. It reads: 

deyadhammo yam paranmpa- / -sika-sulaksnianaya mula- / (gandhakutyam hha)- 

gavato huddhasya / pradtpaff'^ 

This is the religious gift of the excellent laywoman Sulaksmana: a lamp 

for the Blessed One, the Buddha, in the original Perfume Chamber. 

When the laywoman Sulaksmana gave a lamp to the Buddha, apparently 
she did not think of him as gone or unlocatable but as present in and available 
at the Perfume Chamber, the cell or room reserved for him in the monastery. 
In this she perhaps differed from the authors of medieval Buddhist sastras: or, 
at least, from the views they formally stated. But as we have seen, she differed 
very little from a large number of other donors, or from those fully literate and 
probably monkish scribes who throughout the medieval period likewise appear 
to have had no doubts about where the Buddha was. 

Sulaksmana’s record—in fact medieval epigraphic material as a whole— 
appears then to provide us with conceptions of the Buddha that otherwise have 
not been noted, conceptions that are embedded in and underlie a whole series 
of legal or quasi-Iegal documents connected in the main with the transfer of 
property, and conceptions that differ markedly from those that are articulated 
in formal Buddhist literary and doctrinal sources of much the same period. These 
epigraphical conceptions are, moreover, not limited to a specific region but are 
pan-Indian. They are expressed from the fifth century on in “documents” from 
Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, and Bengal, from Uttar Pradesh and Maharastra, and 
from Gujarat and the Punjab. These are conceptions that—without the usual 
exaggeration implied in the phrase—can be said to occur everywhere. 

This epigraphical material is, however, sometimes fragmentary, sometimes 
elusive, and not infrequently difficult to interpret. Fortunately, we are not without 
some means to test our interpretation. If the interpretation of the epigraphical 
material presented above is correct—if the Buddha was actually thought to 
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reside in monasteries—then we should find, for example, clear evidence in 
monastic architecture of accommodations being provided for him. Moreover, if 
the Buddha was considered to be an actual individual within the monastic 
community that owned or had a claim to certain property, we should expect to 
find at least some rulings or regulations within the monastic codes or Vinayas 
to confirm this. Happily, we find both, and in fact a bit more, but none of 
this can be treated in detail here. We can simply note, for example, that the 
Mulasarvastivada-vimya —the one Vinaya for which we have some evidence of 
use in medieval Indian monastic communities^”—contains numerous passages 
that explicitly treat the Buddha as a juristic personality and describe the appro¬ 
priate procedures for dealing with buddhasantaka, “that which belongs to the 
Buddha.” 

Typical of such passages is that in the Adhikarana-vastu where pearls are 
given “one part for the Buddha, one part for the Dharrna, and one part for the 
Sangha" {ekam buddhaya ekam dhamiaya ekam sainghdya), and where the Buddha 
is made to specify how each part is to be used; 

ato yo buddhasya hhdgas tma gandhakutyam pralepam dadata; yo dharmasya 
sa dhamadharanam pudgalandm; yah samghasya tarn samagrah samgho 
bhajayatu ,'' 

what of this is the Buddha’s share, with that you should plaster the Perfume 
Chamber; what belongs to the Dharrna, that is for the persons preserving 
the Dharrna: what belongs to the Sangha, the entire Sangha should share that! 

Likewise, in a Cwara-vastu passage dealing with the distribution of the 
estate of a wealthy layman who had intended to become a monk but who had 
died before he could do so, we find: 

mvarnani ca hirariyarn canyaaa krtakrtam trayo bhdgah kartavyah; eko 
buddhasya, dvittyo dharviasya, trtjyah samghasya. yo buddhasya tena 
gandhakutyam kes'anakha-stupesu ca khandachuttam pratisamskartaiyam; yo 
dharmasya tena buddhavacanam lekhayitaiyam simhasane va upayoktavyam: 
yah samghasya sa bhiksubhir bhajayitavyah'^ 

The coined and uncoined gold and other worked and unworked metal is 
to be divided into three shares—one for the Buddha, a second for the 
Dharrna, a third for the Sangha. With that which belongs to the Buddha, 
the dilapidation and damage in the Perfume Chamber and on the hair and 
nail stilpas is to be repaired; with that which belongs to the Dharrna, the 
word of the Buddha is to be copied, or it is to be used on the Lion Throne; 
that which belongs to the Sangha should be shared by the monks. 


Elsewhere in the Civara-vastu a similar threefold division is to be effected, 
and it is said buddhasantakena buddhapiija vd gandhakutyam stupe vd navakamia 
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kartavyamf^ “with that belonging to the Buddha, worship of the Buddha is to 
be performed, or new work in the Perfume Chamber or on the stupa is to be 
undertaken.” Yet another passage from the Clvara-vastu refers to two distinct 
categories of real wealth that belong to the Buddha and indicates that both 
could be drawn on to finance pujas of the Buddha undertaken for sick or dying 
monks. The monastic community could use—among other things—“that belong¬ 
ing to the perpetual endowment for the Buddha” {buddhaksayanivisantakam), or 
they could “sell" {vikrtya) an “umbrella or flag or banner or jewel on the tathagata- 
catty a or in the Perfume Chamber” {tathdgata-caitye vd gandhakutydm vd chatrani 
vd dhvajam vdpatdkd vd dbharanakarn vd)\ in either case, the funds obtained were 
then to be used to attend to the sick or dying monk and to perform a ptljd of 
the Teacher on his behalf {upasthdnam kartavyam sdstus ca ptijd). Should the latter 
recover, he is to be told “that belonging to the Buddha was used for you” {yad 
buddhasantakatn tavopayuktam iti), and he should make every effort to repay it 
{tena yatnani dsthdya ddtavyam)?^ There is, finally, at least one passage in the 
Vinaya-ksudraka-vastu where the otherwise fairly consistent, anachronizing lan¬ 
guage of these passages appears to break down, and the “share” apparently 
belonging to the Buddha appears to be specifically assigned to an “image.” Here, 
in the account of events surrounding the housing of Sariputra’s relics, the text 
says the monks received precious jewels and pearls but did not know how they 
should be distributed. In response to the situation, the Buddha is made to say: 

bud dud gang yin pa de dag ni shing 'dsam bu'i grib ma na bzhugs pa'i sku 
gzugs la dbul bar hya'o / gzhan yang chung shas shig ni sha ri'i bu'i tnchod 
rten de’i bcos legs by a bar bzhag la lhag ma ni dge 'dun tshogs pas bgo bar 
hya'o I de de hzhin gshegs pa’i mchod rten gyi ma yin gyi / sha ri'i bu’i mchod 
rten gyi yin te I de Ita has na 'gyodpar mi bya'o P’’ 

Which are for the Buddha, those are to be given to the image which is 
sitting in the shadow of the jambu tree. A small part is to be put aside to 
repair the stupa of Sariputra. The remainder is to be divided by the commu¬ 
nity of monks—this does not belong to the stupa of the Tathdgata, it belongs 
to the stupa of Sariputra: therefore, there is no fault [in the latter usage}. 

The translation of the first clause given here is tentative. I do not know 
what bud dud means, although this reading appears in all of the Kanjurs available 
to me: the Peking, Derge, and Tog Palace.Context and similar passages suggest 
that it might be the equivalent of buddhasya, buddhasantaka, or bauddha. and I 
have translated it accordingly. It may, however, be the name of a specific gem 
or precious jewel. But in either case, the passage indicates that a “share” of 
valuable property was explicitly assigned to an “image.” An instance of just such 
an image may be had in the headless figure discovered at Sand that bears on 
its base a KusSn inscription indicating, it seems, that it is “a stone (image 
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depicting) the ‘Jambu-shade’ (episode) of the Bhagavat (Sakyamuni)” {bhagava- 
{syaj . . . sya jamhuchaya-sTla)^^ 

These passages and others like them scattered throughout the Mrdasanmti- 
vdcLi-vtnaya deserve and require a thorough study; they need to be studied in 
light of the similar passages and conceptions signaled by Gernet in Vinayas 
extant now only in Chinese; ” they need to be studied further in connection 
with medieval Indian land grants and inscriptions that make explicit provision 
for copying texts.For the moment, though, we need only note that the Vinaya 
that may well have governed the majority of medieval monastic communities 
in eastern India, and perhaps as well those residing at Ajanta and similar sites, 
contains exactly what we would expect if our interpretation of the epigraphical 
material is correct. It contains explicit rules that acknowledge, at the very least, 
the juristic personality and presence of the Buddha within the midst of the 
monastic community that it envisions. It contains explicit rules concerning the 
property and real wealth owned by this “person.” And it contains specific 
directions concerning the central accommodations provided for him. This Bud¬ 
dha, at least, was a force and a factor in almost every aspect of everyday medieval 
monastic life. 

What is almost unavoidably indicated by the epigraphical material and 
monastic codes is, however, only confirmed more fully by what we know about 
the development of Buddhist monastic architecture. Dehejia says “the early rock- 
cut caves of western India . . . are all Buddhist monasteries. Each site consists 
of one or more caityas —chapels for congregational worship—and several vthdras 
which were residential halls for the monks.””*’ What needs to be emphasized 
however, is that although each early site necessarily had both “chapels” and 
residential quarters, they were kept spatially and architecturally distinct and 
each separated one from the other. The Buddha resided, as it were,”’ in his own 
separate quarters, in the stupa housed in a separate excavation that was used for 
public and “congregational worship." Exactly the same pattern occurs at the 
much less numerous and much less well-preserved early structural sites. For 
example, even though the earliest monastic residential quarters at the Dharmara- 
jika at Taxila face the "Great Stupa, ” they are separated from it.”^ This pattern 
becomes even clearer in the Taxila area with somewhat later viharas. They are 
typically quadrangular structures having an open court surrounded by rows of 
residential cells, usually on all four sides. The main entrance to these monasteries 
almost always faces directly—and, if possible, is symmetrically aligned with—the 
main stupa, which is outside of and separated from the monastic residential 
quadrangle.”^ There are, of course, some variations and some movement toward 
a different arrangement—attempts toward tentatively drawing the two types of 
"residence” into a tighter intimacy. Sometimes the stupa is placed in the middle 
of the residential court, and although remaining distinct, it is surrounded by 
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the living quarters of the monks.But these attempts remain tentative and pale 
in comparison with a major rearrangement that began to appear everywhere in 
the fifth century—at exactly the time that we start to get clear epigraphical 
references to the Buddha as an actual resident of Indian monasteries. 

Vogel was perhaps the first to sense the significance of this rearrangement, 
first at Kasia,*^^ then at Bagh, where he alludes at least to its possible connection 
with the Gandhakutjf^^ It has, however, been most fully studied at the Western 
Cave sites in several works by Dhavalikar. Dhavalikar notes that in the early 
Western Caves “the standard vihdra plan from the beginning consisted of a 
squarish hall with cells in side and back walls,” and that the caityagrha, "the 
shrine proper for the congregation” was separate from the vihdra. which “was 
for the residence of monks.” Then, through a reconstructed sequence the details 
of which may or may not be entirely acceptable, he clearly shows that the later 
vihdras. too, “were squarish pillared halls, with cells in side and back walls,” 
but they now also had “a shrine in the centre of the back wall containing a 
Buddha image. The vihara,” he now says, "also thus served the purpose of a 
shrine.He also notes “that by the middle of the fifth century the typical . . . 
plan of the shrine-cum-vihara was completely standardized.”^^ We have already 
noted this “plan” at the vihdra Cave XVI at Ajanta, vihdra Cave II at Bagh, 
Monastery 19 at SravastT, and Monastery I at Nalanda—all sites from which we 
have contemporary inscriptional records that speak of the Buddha as residing in 
these specific monasteries. Two additional very clear structural examples of this 
“dnunt-cum-vihara" plan are provided by Sirpur Monastery^‘^ and Monastery 1 
at Ratnagiri.‘^‘’ 

This plan—both pervasive and standardized after the fifth century—is not 
difficult to describe. It was achieved by only a slight modification of the typical 
layout for early Buddhist monasteries: structural examples were formerly quadran¬ 
gular structures surrounding an open court with rows of residential cells on all 
four sides, or, occasionally, on only three. But in this new plan, what would 
have previously been only another monastic residential cell in the middle of the 
back wall facing the main entrance has been architecturally set apart as a very 
special room. The old plan had been altered to accommodate a new and equally 
special resident: the Buddha has moved into private monastic quarters. This 
new addition is, however, in at least one important sense, only a return to a 
much earlier tradition, and, in a sense, the Buddha has only reoccupied his 
old quarters. 

In the Sayandsana-vastu a householder in Varanasi named Kalyanabhadra 
asks permission of the Buddha to build a vihdra for “the disciples of the Blessed 
One” {bhagavatah s'rdvakdndm viharam kdrayeyam Hi). The Buddha grants permis¬ 
sion, but Kalyanabhadra is presented as not knowing how such a structure should 
be made. At this point the Buddha is made to give specific instructions: 
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bhagavan aha: yadi trilayanam karayasi viadhye gandhakutih karayitavya dvayoh 
parsvayor dve layane; evarn trisdle nava layandni; catuhs'dle madhye 
dvdrakoithakdhhmtikham gandhakutih dvarakosthakapdrsvayor dve layane^' 

The Blessed One said: if you have three cells made, the Perfume Chamber 
is to be made in the middle, the two (other) cells on each side; likewise, 
if there are nine cells in three wings; in a quadrangular {vihdra) the Perfume 
Chamber (is to be placed) in the middle (of the back wall) facing the main 
entrance, two cells on each side of the entrance. 

That these instructions constitute a virtually exact description of what Dhavalikar 
called "the shnne-cum-vihara” plan—a plan found almost everywhere after the 
fifth century—is probably obvious. We need only note that this correspondence 
between vinaya rule and actual groundplan allows us to label more precisely 
the special cell in the middle of the back wall of post-fifth-century Buddhist 
monasteries: although called by Dhavalikar and others simply a “shrine,” it could 
hardly have been intended as anything other than the GandhakutJ. This means, 
of course, that the monastic architects at Ajanta, Bagh, Nalanda, and numerous 
other post-fifth-century sites provided—exactly like Kalyanabhadra in early 
Benares and Anathapindika at SravastT—special accommodations in their monas¬ 
teries that were reserved for the Buddha himself It was apparently in such 
monastic quarters that, from the fifth to the fourteenth centuries, the Buddha 
was thought to live.''’ 

There may, however, be one final bit of archaeological evidence that further 
confirms what epigraphical, architectural, and vinaya sources all suggest. If the 
“images” housed in medieval monastic Gandhakutjs were cognitively classified 
with the living Buddha, if such stone Buddhas were actually thought to live in 
these establishments, they also—at least occasionally, and in spite of their unusu¬ 
ally hardy constitutions—must have died there. The remains of such “dead" 
Buddhas—if, again, our interpretation is correct—should have been treated not 
as mere objects; they should have been treated as the mortuary remains of any 
other “dead” Buddha had been treated. 

And that, it seems, is exactly what occurred. When Marshall opened a ninth- 
or tenth-century stilpa at SravastT, he did not find human remains. Instead, he 
found the remains of an old and broken image, an image that was probably 
made in the Kusan period at Mathura.'^' This was not an isolated find. In Stiipa 
no. 9 at the same site yet another similar broken image had been deposited. 
This stiipa was “also of the Medieval Period,” although the image was much 
older.Marshall noted at least three additional instances of such “burials" in 
the medieval stupas at Sancl'^'' and still other instances at Sarnath.'^*’ More recently, 
yet another instance was discovered at the latter site.'' Marshall, more than forty 
years ago, had already drawn a first, obvious conclusion: “. . . the burial of older 
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cult statues, whole or fragmentary, in Buddhist stupas is a practice which appears 
to have been common during the medieval age.”‘^^ It would seem then, again 
in “the medieval age,” that the remains of dead images were ritually tteated and 
permanently housed exactly like the mortuary remains of dead Buddhas; that, 
in fact, the equivalence of image and actual person that we have noted held not 
just during the life of the image but in its death as wellf^'^ 

If nothing else, the convergence here of these distinct, and very different kinds 
of sources is remarkable. Epigraphical, architectural, vinaya, and archaeological 
sources all come together toward the same point; all document in different ways 
a conception of the Buddha that was very widely and very deeply held. This 
conception is important for the history of Indian religion because it is—in many 
respects—strikingly similar to the conception of divinity which predominates 
in medieval Hindu Temple Religion and raises, therefore, the question of the 
relationship, chronological and otherwise, between the two.'™’ But it is also 
important—and perhaps most interesting—because it tells us a great deal that 
we otherwise could not know about “the abstract theories" concerning the 
“person” of the Buddha. It confirms and gives specificity to the wisdom of de 
La Vallee Poussin’s observation; “the abstract theories” were, indeed, “one part,” 
but “only one part of the history of Buddhology” or the conception of the 
Buddha. That part, to be sure, was not “insignificant,” but it was, apparently, 
not unduly significant either. Bearing in mind that our inscriptions, for example, 
did not express the views of the masses, but were obviously written by literate 
individuals familiar with Buddhist doctrines of the day, it would appear that 
“the abstract theories”—which, significantly, were being developed at virtually 
the same time—had little, if any, direct detectable influence on a large segment 
of even the already limited number of literate members of the Buddhist society 
of their day, most of whom were probably monks. 

This is particularly striking if we bear in mind that two of the sites that 
have produced some of the fullest epigraphical documentation for the conception 
of the Buddha as a permanent monastic resident were, during the petiod from 
which this documentation comes, the two most important centers of Buddhist 
scholasticism in Northern India. I-tsing, for example, says that in his day (the 
seventh century), “After having studied this commentary [the Kds'ikavrjti], stu¬ 
dents begin to learn composition in prose and verse, and devote themselves to 
logic {hetuvidya) and metaphysic {abhidharmakosha) . . . Thus instructed by their 
teachers and instructing others they pass two or three years, generally in the 
Nalanda monastery in Central India, or in the country of ValabhT fWala) in 
Western India.” These two places, he says, “are like Chin-ma, Shih-ch’ii, Lung- 
men and Ch’ue-li”—the foremost seats of learning in China."” May says; 

Quant a I’idealisme proprement dit, il connait, parallelement a I’ecole des 
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logiciens, une brillante floraison: il se scinde en deux ecoles principales . . . 
L'une, est I'ecole de ValabhT , . . L’autre ecole, cede de Nalanda, eut une 
destinee brillante et devint le plus important centre d’etudes bouddhiques 
dans les derniers siecles du bouddhisme indien.'*'* 

The synchronism between, for example, both the epigraphical and architec¬ 
tural sources and the development of the abstract theories points us, as well, 
toward another curious observation: language expressing the personal presence 
and permanent abiding of the Buddha began to appear explicitly in inscriptions 
at almost exactly the same time—the fourth or fifth century—as monastery 
ground plans began to show that specific and elaborate accommodations were 
beginning to be provided for the Buddha in Indian monasteries. But both of 
these phenomena began to appear, then, at or during the period when some of 
the most abstract theories concerning the person of the Buddha were beginning 
to take definitive shape. This, of course, would suggest that all three developments 
were not unrelated, but specifying the nature of the relationship is not easy. 
Several possibilities present themselves. It is conceivable that the security, if you 
will, of dwelling in daily domestic intimacy with the Buddha provided a certain 
freedom of thought on the theoretical level—that increased etherealization and 
abstraction were possible precisely because the domestic presence of the Buddha 
was firmly established. It is conceivable, as well, that the abstract theories 
constituted a kind of minority report and were, in fact, a reaction to the apparently 
pervasive sense of the Buddha’s personal presence, that they were in intent, at 
least, an attempt at reformation. It is also conceivable, finally, that the reaction 
went in the opposite direction: the increasing emphasis on the abiding presence 
of the Buddha, and the architectural efforts to assure daily domestic contact 
with him, were fueled by the anxieties engendered by the increasingly abstract 
and ethereal character of current theoretical discussions. All of these are possibilit¬ 
ies but all have one thing in common: they all indicate that any attempt to 
assess the actual historical significance of Buddhist sastrk notions must take into 
account a far broader range of sources than has heretofore been considered. They 
remind us—if such a reminder be required—that Indian Buddhism is very much 
more than the sum of its sastras. 
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texts the Sanskrit pramukha ‘chief is used in various dialectal forms as the title of the head 
of a Buddhist monastery {i’ihara)"\ see H. W. Bailey, “Iranica,” BSOAS 11 (1943—1946) 2. 
Elsewhere, Bailey cites as examples tcarmajaprramaha maledaprana. “Maledaprana principal 
[pramukha'\ of Tcarma," and—notably— drUttTrai prraumaha’ ttathagatta s'rThhadra. “the 
Tathagata Snbhadra principal {pramukha^ of Dro-tir”; see H. W. Bailey, “Hvatanica IV,” 
BSOAS 10 (1940-1942) 921. Bailey’s second example would .seem to explicitly designate 
a Buddha as the head of a monastery. Notice too the invocation to P. 2026 treated in 
the same paper (894-895) where Buddhas dwelling in two local communities are referred 
to: “Homage, reverence to the Buddha dwelling in Brruya; homage, reverence to the 
Buddha in Khamhyape. " For even more generalized uses of pramukha as a monastic title 
in Khotanese and in Tibetan sources dealing with Khotan, see H. W. Bailey, Indo-Scythian 
Studies. Being Khotanese Texts, Vol. IV (Cambridge: 1961) 24 (7), 82ff; H. W. Bailey, The 
Culture of the Sakas in Ancient Iranian Khotan (Delmar: 1982) 66, both dealing with a 
letter in which several monks are referred to by name with titles: Dvipitaka Acarya 
Pramukha Yasah-prajna, Tripitaka Acarya Pramukha Punya-mitra, etc.); R. E. Emmerick, 
Tibetan Texts Concerning Khotan (London: 1967) 60.3, 1.37 (par-mng = pramukha). 

40. H. Shastri, “The Nalanda Copper-plate of Devapala-deva,” El 17 (1923-1924) 
310-327, esp. 322, line 38; Sastri, Nalanda and Its Epigraphic Material. 92-102, esp: 
98, line 38. 

41. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyer, “The Larger Leiden Plates (of Rajaraja I),” El 22 
(193.3-1934) 213-266, esp. 242, lines 83-84. 

42. R. B. Hiralal, “Four Chandella Copper-plate Inscriptions," El 20 (1929-19.30) 
125-136, esp. 130, line 14; see also R. K. Dikshit, “Land-grants of the Chandella Kings,” 

Journal of the Uttara Pradesh Historical Society 23 (1950) 228-251, esp. 239. 

43 . D. C. Sircar, Some E.pigraphical Records of the Medieval Period From Eastern India 
(New Delhi: 1979) 32. 

44. BHSD. 209 . 

45 . H. Liiders, Bharhut Inscriptions, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. II, Pt. 
2, rev. E. Waldschmidt and M. A. Mehendale (Ootacamund: 1963) 107-108 (B 34). 

46. J. Ph. Vogel, “Prakrit Inscriptions from Ghantasala," El 27 (1947-1948) 1-4, 
esp. 3, A and B. The same inscriptions were published some twenty years later as recent 
discoveries and without reference to Vogel in M. S. Sarma, “Some Prakrit Inscriptions 
from Ghantasala,” Epigraphia Andhrica 2 (1979) 1-3. None of these inscriptions contain 
a date. Two of them are virtually identical and record the construction of a “stone mandapa 
with a gandhakutj, a railing {vedika) and a torana." 

47. P. V. P. Sastry, “Hyderabad Prakrit Inscription of Govindaraja Vihara,"_/E5/ 11 
(1984) 95—100. This inscription is poorly edited here and must be studied again. For 
now, the readings marked “[ed.]” in the notes are to be preferred. The donor in this 
record, a monk, is called among other things govinidaraja-viharasa gamdhakuti-varika. the 
sense of which has been misunderstood; see below n. 56. 

48. Mirashi, Inscriptions of the Vdkatakas, 120-129 (no. 27), esp. 127, line 27. This 
is the “Inscription in Ajanta Cave XVII." It records the “construction” of, among other 
things, a Gandhakutj but because it is badly preserved and fragmentary there is some 
uncertainty about which of the extant excavations at AjantS it refers to. 

49 . J. Burgess, Report on the Elura Cave Temples and the Brahmanical andJaina Cares 
in Western India (London: 1883) 77 (no. 6). The inscription records the gift of a sdkyahhiksu 
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(sakya- has been inadvercently omitted from the reading published here but is easily read 
in the facsimile, pi, LI); this monk is also called mahdganclhakutj-vdrika; cf, below, 269ff, 

50. G, R, Sharma, “Excavations at Kausambi, 1949-1955,” Annual Bibliography of 
Indian Archaeology, Vol, XVI (Leyden: 1958) xliv: “Inscription on a lotus-shaped lamp 
(pi, Vc and d). The inscription records the donation of the lotus-shaped lamp by Bhiksu 
Pradipta for the use in the Gandhakutl of the monastery." Although the bibliography 
of B, Ch, Chhabra’s work published in Svasti Sri Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra Felicitation Volume, 
ed. K. V, Ramesh et al, (Delhi; 1984) lists the “Ghoshitarama Terracotta Lamp Inscription" 
and says it was "published twice in English and once in Sanskrit,” it gives no further 
details and I have yet to locate it. In the photograph published by Sharma the whole 
inscription is not clearly readable. 

51. E. Hultzsch, “The Sarnath Inscription of Mahipala,” lA 14 (1885) 139-140; 
and see below nn. 61, 62, and 69. 

52. B. Indraji, "An Inscription at Gaya Dated in the Year 1813 ofBuddha’s Nirvana, 
with Two Others of the Same Period,” lA 10 (1881) 341—347, esp. 342, line 13; Th. 
Bloch, “Notes on Bodh Gaya," ARASl 1908-09 (Calcutta; 1912) 139-158, esp. 153, 
line 1; R. D. Banerji, The Palas of Bengal. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 
V, No. 3 (Calcutta: 1915) 35, line 3; D. C. Sircar, “Three East Indian Inscriptions of 
the Early Medieval Period,” JA/ff 6 (1972-1973) 39-59- 

53. See above nn. 21, 23, and 24. 

54. A. Banerji-Sastri, "Ninety-three Inscriptions on the Kurkihar Bronzes," 

26 (1940) 236-251, esp. nos. 31 and 32. 

55. See below nn. 58 and 59. 

56. BHSD. All s.v. vdrika. Edgerton cites as the usual Tibetan equivalent zhal {l)ta 
pa, “guard, superintend(ent).” Curiously, this Buddhist material has not been taken into 
account in an exchange between Sircar and S. P. Tewari concerning the meaning of varika 
in inscriptions. See S. P. Tewari, “A Note on Varika of the Inscriptions,”^£5/ 9 (1982) 
34-36 (also in Tewari, Contributions of Sanskrit Inscriptions to Lexicography [Delhi; 1987] 
208-21 1); D. C. Sircar, “The Designation ‘Varika'," Vajapeya: Essays on Fa'olution of Indian 
Art and Culture. Prop. K. D. Bajpai Felicitation Volume. Vol. I, ed. A. M. Sastri et al. 
(Delhi; 1987) 111-112. The Buddhist usage clearly favors Sircar. 

57. See n. 49 above. 

58. Sastri, Nalanda and Its Eptgraphic Material. 38 and n. 4 (S.l. 675). 

59. Sastri, Nalanda and Its Epigraphic Material, 43 (S.l. 730), but accepting the 
emendation proposed in P. V. B. Karunatillaka, "The Administrative Organization of 
the Nalanda Mahavihara from Sigillary Evidence,” The Sri Lanka Journal of the Humanities 
6.1 and 2 (1980) 62. See also the more general discussion on 61—64 of the term varika. 
There is a third sealing published in Sastri (40, S.l. A, 357) that refers to a Gandhakutl. 
but it does not contain the term vdrika: s'rtdevapdla-gandhakudydm. 

60. See Sastri, Nalanda and Its Epigraphic Material. 27, for example. It is a pity that 
in one ot the very few studies connected with the Gandhakutl the title gandhakutivarika 
and a considerable number of other things have been so carelessly treated. J. S. Strong, 
“Gandhakutl: The Perfumed Chamber of the Buddha,” History of Religions 16 (1977) 
390-406, referring to the Kanheri inscription (n. 18 above), cites the title as "gandhakutj- 
bhdrika.” This, of course, is wrong and had he actually checked the work he cires as his 
primary source—Liiders’ lisr in El 10 (1909—1910) no. 989—he would have seen that 
it was so. "GandhakutT-bharika” is an invention of S. Dutt (Buddhist Monks and Monasteries 
in India [London: 1962] 149), which is nowhere attested, and certainly not at Kanheri. 
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The form found at Kanheri is, as given by Luders, “mahagandhakutjvarika?, " the question 
mark reflecting the uncertainty expressed in Burgess (n. 49 above) concerning the 
possibility of Tea-d'mg-carika instead of -vartka, an uncertainty that was removed by the 
publication of the Nalanda seals. In both Luders and Burgess the title is translated as 
“the guardian of the great gandhakutT,” but because, apparently. Strong wants the title 
to “confirm” a story in the Avadanasataka about a monk sweeping the GandhakutT, Strong 
himself invents a quotation that he attributes to Dutt: He says that the title means 
“according to Sukumar Dutt, a ‘monk in charge of keeping the sanctuary clean’.” What 
Dutt actually says is " . . . GandhakutT-bharika who was in charge of the sanctuary (Luders, 
no. 989 at Kanheti) and probably had to keep it clean and make arrangements for the 
daily worship.” The Nalanda material, long available, should have indicated to Dutt and 
Strong how unlikely it was that the term referred to a janitor. Strong says of the 
GandhakutT that it was “never itself a canonical tradition, figuring only sporadically in 
a few popular texts.” But unless he wants to argue that the Mrdasan>astivada-t inaya is 
not “canonical,” this is contradicted in one of his own notes. In his n. 19 he says; “. . . 
there are two references to the gandhakutT in the Vinaya of the Mulasarvastivadins”; he 
then cites, probably only by coincidence, the only two passages that occur in Bagchi’s 
index, and adds; “the first of these is just a passing reference; the second specifies the 
location of the gandhakutT as being in the middle of the monastery. Together they add 
little to the Pali materials we have reviewed . . .” There are several problems here. First, 
there are many more references to the GandhakutJ in the MiTlasarvattivada-vinaya than 
the two in Bagchi’s index. This is clear from the fact that the passage he refers to as 
“just a passing reference” is only one of a series of passages indicating that certain kinds 
of material possessions and moveable wealth that “belonged” to the Buddha had to be 
lodged in or used on the GandhakutT and that—since such wealth frequently consisted 
of items like jewels and pearls—the GandhakutT was not only a centtal unit in the 
monastic economy but also one of the wealthiest. See Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 2, 142.10, 
143.12, 146.3; Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 4, 210.4; Sayanasanavastu and Adhikaranaiastu, 
68 .22; and below. More could be added here, but it is probably clear that few of 
the facts and perhaps even less of the interpretation in Strong’s paper can be taken 
with confidence. 

6 1. J. H. Marshall and S. Konow, “Sarnath,” ARASl 1906-07 (Calcutta: 1909) 97. 
See also J. H. Marshall and S. Konow, “Excavations at Sarnath 1908,” ARASl 1907-08 
(Calcutta: 1911) 66. 

62. H. Hargreaves, “Excavation at Sarnath,” ARASl 1914-1S (Calcutta: 1920) 127. 

63. J. Ph. Vogel, “Seals of Buddhist Monasteries in Ancient \ndia.,” Journal of the 
Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, N.S. 1 (1950) 27-32, esp. 27. 

64. Vogel, “Seals of Buddhist Monasteries in Ancient India,” 30. 

65. G. Fussman, “Numismatic and Epigraphic Evidence for the Chronology of 
Early Gandharan Art,” Investigating Indian Art, ed. M. Yaldiz and W. Lobo (Berlin; 
1987) 80. 

66 . Marshall and Konow, ARASl 1906-07, 99- 

67. The presence of more than one GandhakutT at Kanheri is at least suggested by 
the designation maha-gandhakutj-varika (above n. 48), “the superintendent of the Great 
GandhakutT," the specificity added by the maha- being otherwise unnecessary. 

68 . See, for example, H. Shastri, “The Nalanda Copper-plate of Devapaladeva,” El 
17 (1923—1924) 310—327, esp. 310, where the seal reads simply srT-devapaladevasya. 
“of the Illustrious Devapaladeva,” and D. C. Sircar, “Lucknow Museum Copper-plate 
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Inscription of Surapala I, Regnal Year 3, ” El 40 (1973 but 1986) 4-l6, esp. 5, which 
reads srTs'urapaladet’asya, “[this} belongs to the Illustrious Surapaladeva.” 

69. The text cited here is that found in D, R. Sahni, Catalogue of the Museutti of 
Archaeology at Samath (Calcutta: 1914) 211. A second similar inscription on yet another 
recut pillar was also found at the site. It reads: deyadharmmo yam paramopa- / -{sa}ka- 
kirtteh imula-gajndhaku- / {tjam pra}dtip . . . ddhah} (also Sahni, 211), What remains of 
both inscriptions, taken together with the sealings already discussed, allows for a fairly 
certain restoration. 

70. The most direct evidence comes, of course, from Gilgit. To judge by the 
manuscript material recovered from this site, the monastic community at Gilgit was 
governed by this Viriaya, although the rest of the literature it had available was primarily— 
although not exclusively—Mahayana. See O. von Hiniiber, “Die Erforschung der Gilgit- 
Handschriften (Funde buddhistischer Sanskrit-Handschriften, I),” Nachrkhten der Akade- 
rnie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen /. Philo-Hist. Klasse, Jahrgang 1979, Nr. 12 (Gottingen: 
1979) 329-359; O. von Hiniiber, “Die Bedeutung des Handschriftenfundes bei Gilgit," 
ZD/MG, Supplement V, XXI. Deutscher Orientalistentag vom 4 bis. 29 Marz 1980 in 
Berlin (Wiesbaden: 1982) 47—66; etc. That virtually the same situation is mirrored in 
the Tibetan Kanjur—primarily Mahayana siitra literature, but only the Mulasart'astivada- 
vinaya —would seem to argue for the pervasiveness of this Vinaya in the primarily 
Mahayana Indian communities from which Tibet got its Buddhism, and may, in fact, 
suggest that this was the standard Vinaya in Eastern India at the time. I-tsing, A Record 
of the Buddhist Religion as Practised in India and the Malay Archipelago, points in the same 
direction. More specifically, his remarks suggest the importance of this Vinaya at Tamra- 
lipti and Nalanda (the latter, incidentally, has produced the only epigraphic reference I 
know to the Mulasarvastivada; see S. L. Huntington, The "Psla-Sena” Schools of Sculpture 
[Leiden: 1984} 225-226, no. 34). There are, moreover, indications of a connection 
between this Vinaya and Ajanta; J. Przyluski, “La roue de la vie a Ajanta,”_/A (1920) 
313—331; M. Lalou, “Trois recits du dulva reconnus dans les peintures d’Ajanta,” 
(1925) 333-337; M. Lalou, “Notes sur la decoration des monasteres bouddhiques,” Revues 
des arts asiattque 5.3 (1930) 183-185; D. Schlingloff, Studies in the Ajanta Paintings. 
Identifications and Interpretations (Delhi: 1987) l4, 34, 70—71, 77-78, 153, etc. 

71. Sayandsanavastu and Adhikaranavastu, 68.9ff. 

72. Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 2, 143.10. This passage—like a number of other passages 
from the Mdlasarvastivada-vinaya —has been incorporated by I-tsing in his Record; see J. 
Takakusu, A Record of the Buddhist Religion as Practised in India and the Malay Archipelago 
(London: 1896) 192. 

73. Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 2, 146.3. 

74. Gilgit Manuscripts, iii 2, 124.Iff. There are a number of textual problems in 
the passage as a whole—Dutt, for example, makes several emendations—and the Tibetan 
translation (Peking, 4l, 280-3-6f0 differs here, as it frequently does, just enough so that 
it does not provide a sure guide. However, the general sense of the passage is not in doubt. 

75. Peking. 44, 95-3-5ff. 

76. Given the not infrequent difficulty in distinguishing ding, esf>ecially but not 
exclusively, in the Peking edition, it is not impossible to read bud dung. etc. Dung can 
mean “a kind of shell or conch.” [See G. Schopen, “Ritual Rights and Bones of Contention: 
More on Monastic Funerals and Relics in the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya," JIP 22 (1994) 
59-60 for a much better discussion of the term.} 

77. J. Marshall, A. Foucher, and N. G. Majumdar, The Monuments of Saftchl, Vol. I 
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(Delhi: 1940) 385-386; Vol. Ill, pi. 124b. The inscription is fragmentary and has given 
rise to somewhat different interpretations. Two interesting studies of this “episode”—the 
so-called “First Meditation”—have recently been published: H. Durt, “La ‘visite aux 
laboureurs’ et la ‘meditation sous I’arbre jamhu dans les biographies sanskrites et chinoises 
du buddha,” Indologkal and Buddhist Studies. Volume in Honour of Professor J. W. de Jong 
on His Sixtieth Birthday, ed. L. A. Hercus et al. (Canberra: 1982) 95-120, and D. 
Schlingloff, “Die Meditation unter dem Jambu-Baum,” WZKS 31 (1987) 111—130(118, 
n. 32: “Die Inschrift [on the SancT figure] vermeldet die Errichtung einer Statue des 
Erhabenen, der sich auf einem Steinsitz (?) unter dem Schatten des Rosenapfelbaumes 
befindet”). The passage cited above is not the only one in the Mulasarvastirdda-rinaya to 
refer to this image; see digit Manuscripts, iii 2, 142.1: yastafyo yd) dyatds td jamhucchdyikah 
pratimdyd dhvajavamsdh kdrayitavydh, and Takakusu, A Record of the Buddhist Religion. 190. 

78. J. Gernet, Les aspects economiques du bouddhisme dans la societe chinoise du tf au x'' 
siecle (Paris: 1956) esp. 61—70, 149—162. Gernet, given his primary focus, justifiably 
paid little attention to the Mulasarvastivada-vinaya: “Le Vinaya des Mulasarvastivadin, 
traduit au debut du viii*^ siecle par Yi-tsing, et venu trop tard n’a pu avoir sur la 
constitution des institutions monacales autant d’influence que les precedents”; 62, n. 1. 
See also A. Bateau, “La construction et le culte des stupa d'apres les Vinayapitaka,” 
BEFEO 50 (I960) 229-274, esp. 230, 242-243, 244, 256-257; A. Bateau, “Indian and 
Ancient Chinese Buddhism: Institutions Analogous to the Jisa,” Comparative Studies in 
Society and History 3.4 (1961) 443—451. For traces of similar ideas in the Pali Vinaya. 
see G. Schopen, “The Stupa Cult and the Extant Pali Vinaya, “Ch. V above, esp. 89—90; 
and, for the strong continuance of such ideas in Mahayana sutra literature, G. Schopen, 
“Burial Ad Sanctos and the Physical Presence of the Buddha in Early Indian Buddhism,” 
Ch. VII above, esp. 128-131. See, finally, for some brief remarks on some of these ideas 
in the Abhidhamiakosa and Mahdvibhdsd, M. Hofinger, “Le vol dans la morale bouddhique," 
Indianisme et bouddhisme. Melanges offerts a Mgr. Etienne Larnotte (Louvain-La-Neuve: 1980) 
177-189, esp. 185. 

79. See, for example, from ValabhT, G. Biihler, “Additional ValabhT Grants, Nos. 
IX-XIV,”M7(1878)66—72,esp.67,line5:. . .tasyagandhapusjadhupadtpatailadikriyotsarp- 
pandrtham saddharmmasya pustakopakra . . . dnddesasamatvdgatdstddas'anikdyiabhyantard} 
ryyabhiksu{sat)igha}sya cTvirapmdapd{ta} . . . -vihdrasya ca khandasphutitavisirnriapratisam- 
skdrandrtham . . .; from Nalanda, Shastri, El 17 (1923-1924) 322, line 38: . . . bhagavato 
buddhabhattarakasya. . . dyarthe. . . caturddisdryabhiksu-sanghasyabalicarusatracTvarapindapd- 
tasayandsanagldnapratyaya-bhaisajyddyartham dharmaratnasya lekhanddyartham vihdrasya ca 
khandasphutilasamadhdndrtham; from Kailan, D. C. Sircar, “The Kailan Copper-plate 
Inscription of King SrTdh3rana Rata of Samatara,” IHQ 23 (1947) 221-241, esp. 2 39, 
line 22: . . . bhagavatas tathdgataratnasyagandhadhupadtpa-mdlyanulepanarthan tadupadista- 
mdrggasya dharmmasya lekhanavdcandrtham dryasanghasya ca cJvarapindapdtddivividhopacdrar- 
tha. . . . All of these make clear provision for copying texts as well. 

80. V. Dehejia, Early Buddhist Rock Temples. A Chronology (London: 1972) 71. 

81. On the Buddha as a living presence in his stupa and relics, see Bareau, “Le 
construction et le culte des stupa d’apres les Vinayapitaka,” 269: “D’autre part, la 
participation du stiipa au caractere sacre des reliques et de la personne du Buddha ou du 
saint tend a personnaliser le monument . . . le stupa est plus que le symbole du Buddha, 
c’est le Buddha lui-meme”; Schopen, “Burial Ad Sanctos and the Physical Presence of the 
Buddha in Early Indian Buddhism,” Ch. VII above; and Schopen, “On the Buddha and 
His Bones,” Ch. VIII above. 
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82. J. Marshall, Taxila. An Illustrated Account of Archaeological Excavations carried out 
at Taxila under the Orders of the Government of India between the Years 1913 and 1934, Vol. 

I (Cambridge: 1951) 275. 

83. Marshall, Taxtla, Vol. I, 315, 316, 317, 318, etc. 

84. Marshall, Taxila, Vol. I, 365. 

85. J. Ph. Vogel, “Excavations at Kasiaf ARASI 1906-07 (Calcutta: 1909)44-67, 
esp. 48^9- 

86 . Marshall et al.. The Bagh Caves in the Gwalior State, 27—28. 

87. M. K. Dhavalikar, Late Hinayana Caves of Western India (Poona: 1984) 79, 3- 
Dhavalikar uses here and elsewhere "Hinayana” to refer to “early" caves and “Mahayana” 
to refer to the “later” caves. I have avoided these sectarian usages in the belief that their 
accuracy has yet to be fully demonstrated. 

88 . M. K. Dhavalikar, “Evolution of the Buddhist Rock-cut Shrines of Western 
India," J AS Bom 43146 (1970/1971) 50—61, esp. 53; see also M. K. Dhavalikar, “The 
Beginnings of Mahayana Architecture at Ajanta,” AXadhu. Recent Researches in Indian 
Archeology and Art History. Shrt M. N. Deshpande Festschrift, ed. M. S, Nagaraja Rao (Delhi: 
1981) 131-38. 

89. A. Ghosh, ed., Indian Archaeology 1934-35—A Review (New Delhi: 1955) 
24—26, esp. fig. 6. 

90. D. Mitra, Ratnagiri (1938-61), MASI, No. 80 (New Delhi: 1981) Vol. I, 152ff, 
esp. fig. 8. It should, perhaps, be noted that the central cell in the back wall of Cave 

II at Bagh houses a stupa, not an image. This, however, may only represent a formal, 
and not a conceptual difference in the articulation of the sense of the Buddha’s presence; 
see n. 81 above. The question needs further study. 

91. Sayanasanavastu and Adhikaranavastu, 10.20ff 

92. That constructional activity at Buddhist monastic sites was under the supervision 
of specifically designated monks is clear from both literary and inscriptional sources; see M. 
Njammasch, “Der navakammika und seine Stellung in der Hierarchic der buddhistischen 
Kloster,” Altorientalische Forschungen 1 (1974) 279-293. For the construction of the 
GandhakutJ at SravastT in Pali sources, see V. Fausbpll, The Jataka, Vol. I (London: 1877) 
92.21 (rw majjhe dasabalassa gandhakutm karesi). 

93. J. H. Marshall, “Excavations at Saheth-Maheth," ARASI 1910-11 (Calcutta: 
1914) 11-12 and pi. Via; see also D. R. Sahni, “A Buddhist Image Inscription from 
SravastT,” ARASI 1908-09 (Calcutta: 1912) 133-138. 

94. Marshall, "Excavations at Saheth-Maheth,” 12 and pi. VIb. 

95. Marshall et al.. The Monuments of SanchT, Vol. I, 47-49- 

96. Marshall and Konow, “Excavations at Sarnath, 1908," 68, etc. 

97. A. Ghosh, ed., Indian Archaeology 1962—6i3—A Review (New Delhi: 1965) 97, 
107; ct. M. C. Joshi, “Studies in Early Indian Art in Uttar Pradesh and Neighbouring 
Areas: Summary and Suggestions, ” Archaeology and History, Essays in Memory of Shrt A. 
Ghosh, ed. B. M. Pande and B. D. Chattopadhyaya, Vol. II (Delhi: 1987) 495-506, esp. 
501 and pi. 134. 

98. Marshall et al.. The A\.Qnuments of SanchT, 47. 

99. The above remarks should not be taken to imply that all “images” found in stnpas 
are to be interpreted in this way. There are some instances where other ideas—although not 
unrelated—appear to be intended. See, for example, the carefully arranged set of images 
loLind in the core of the main stupa at Devnimori in R. N. Mehta and S. N. Chowdhary, 
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Excavation at Devnimori (A Report of the Excavation conducted from 1960 to 1963) (Bartxla; 
1966) 49ff. 

100. See as a sampling for the aspects which have most concerned us here: A. B. 
Keith, “The Personality of an Idol," Journal of Comparative Legislation and International 
Laiv, 3rd series, 7 (1925) 255-257; J. N. Banerjea, The Development of Hindu Iconography 
(Calcutta: 1956) esp. 36—107; G.-D. Sontheimer, “Religious Endowments in India: The 
Jutistic Personality of Hindu Deities,” Zeitschrift fiir verglekhende Rechtswissenschaft 61 
( 1965 ) 44-100; J. D. M. Dertett, “The Reform of Hindu Religious Endowments,” South 
Asian Politics and Religion, ed. D. E. Smith (Princeton: 1966) 311 -3 36; H. von Stietencron, 
“Orthodox Attitudes Towards Temple Service and Image Worship in Ancient India," 
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